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PREFACE. 


The  object  which  I  have  in  view  in  publishing  this  volume,  is 
to  lay  before  the  American  public,  the  profound  and  original  con. 
ceptions  of  CHARLES  FOUR! BR,  on  the  subject  of  a  re-organi- 
Eation  of  Society. 

In  the  whole  range  of  human  science,  there  is  no  proUem,  the 
solution  of  which  ofiers  so  many  difficulties,  as  that  of  a  Social 
Reform,  or  an  organic  change  in  the  Social  System ;  and  none 
which  will  meet  with  so  little  impartial  examination  and  criticism. 
The  simple  proposal  of  a  Social  change  is  sure  to  raise,  in  favor  of 
existing  institutions,  a  mass  of  prejudices  and  prepossessions,  which 
are  the  accompanyment  of  every  epoch  :  if  those  prejudices  prove 
nothing  in  themselves,  they  prove  at  least,  the  great  difficulty  of 
inducing  men  to  think  upon  matters  out  of  their  accustomed  spheres 
of  reflection,  which  is  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  successful 
preraulgation  of  new  views  and  principles. 

The  age  is  not  yet  prepared  for  the  discussion  of  Social  ques- 
tions :  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  our  roost  ealighted  men  are 
seeking,  blindly,  in  paltry  political  measures  and  administrative 
reforms,  for  the  means  of  doing  away  with  the  load  of  social  evil 
and  misery,  which  oppress  mankind.  As  the  question  of  a  eluuig* 
in  the  Social  System  does  not  occupy  public  atteation,  at  ia  the 

field  of  Social  Seienee  nothing  has  been  done — ai  no  date  enets 
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whereby  to  judge  this  important  question,  we  bare  a  right  to  de- 
mand for  the  principles  which  we  shall  set  forth,  an  impartial 
examination,  and  to  protest  against  a  hasty  and  presumptaous 
criticism. 

Charles  Fouruh,  the  genius  to  whom  is  due  the  discoTiery  of 
Association,  based  on  Series  of  Groups  and  Attractive  Industry, 
was  born  at  Besancon,  in  France,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1772,  and 
died  at  Paris,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1837,  aged  sixty-iive  years 
and  six  months. 

Fourier  is  to  be  ranked  among  those  bold  and  original  geniuses, 
like  Columbus,  Copernicus  and  Newton,  who  open  new  paths  to 
human  science,  and  who  appear  upon  the  stage  of  the  world  to 
give  it  a  new  impetus,  and  exercise  an  influence,  which  is  to  be 
prolonged  for  ages. 

Experience,  however,  has  proved  a  hundred  times  over,  th  a 
**That  man  of  genius,  who  is  in  advance  of  his  age,  in  whatever 
branch  it  may  be,  is  never  comprehended.*'  We  see  this  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  Columbus,  Gallileo,  Harvy,  and  in  fact,  al 
men  who  have  made  great  inventions, — and  in  our  day,  in  thai 
of  Fulton,  whose  discovery,  ridiculed  at  first,  has  proved  of  such 
high  importance. 

The  profound  originality  of  Fourier's  ceoiceptions,  the  new- 
ness, — or  rather  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Scientific  world,  of 
the  subjects  treated,  were  great  obstacles  to  the  comprehension  of 
his  theory ;  so  much  so  that,  atoh«ugh  his  first  work  was  published 
in  1808,  it  is  only  at  present  that  his  views  are  beginning  to  at- 
tract  the  attention  and  receive  the  admiration  of  minds,  which  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  superficial  science  and  politics  of  the  day. 

Fourier  devoted   nearly   forty  years  of  untiring   and  patient 
labor  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  a  true  system  of  society,  which 
would  put  an  end  to  the  miseries  of  mankind;  bat  he  was  He 
comprehended;  and  durijqg  his  lift  he  received  neither  reward  nor 
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approbation  for  his  efforts,  save  the  profound  admiration  of  a 
limited  number  of  persons,  who  had  become  initiated  into  his 
theory,  and  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  genius,  whose  concep. 
tions  are  destined  to  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  social 
destiny  of  the  human  race.  It  is,  therefore,  lefl  for  future  gene- 
rations to  render  due  homage  to  his  labors;  they  will  do  it;  and  ^ 
if  the  applause  of  succeeding  ages  can  reward  the  spirit  that  has 
departed,  then  will  he  receive  a  full  reward. 

Fourier  published  his  first  work  in  1898,  which  he  entitled 
•*  Theory  of  the  Four  Movements."  See  page  161  for  an  expli- 
cation of  this  title.  In  1822,  he  published  two  large  volumes,  in 
which  under  the  modest  title  of  ^  Treatise  on  Domestic  and  Agri- 
cultural Association,**  he  treats  and  solves  the  most  profound  prob- 
lems of  science.  In  1829,  he  published  his  third  work  ii^  one 
volume,  entitled  **  The  New  Industrial  World,**  which  he  intended 
as  a  concise  practical  guide  in.  the  Art  of  Associating.  In  1835 
and  6,  he  published  two  additional  volumes,  entitled  "  False  Indus- 
try, and  its  Antidote  Natural,  Attractive  Industry.**  ~  In  these  two 
volumes  he  makes  a  strong  appeal  for  a  practical  trial  of  Associa- 
tion and  of  his  System,  and  proves  in  the  clearest  manner,  and  by 
the  most  positive  calculations,  that  Association  would  increase  im- 
mensely, national  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  aid  efficaciously  the 
cause  of  mankind,  for  which  our  political  reforms  and  controver- 
sies can  do  nothing.  But  he  was  not  understood  by  men  whose 
prejudices,  personal  interests  and  ambition  were  interwoven  with 
the  false  society  which  he  denounced ;  and  he  died,  less  fortunate 
than  Columbus,  who,  in  announcing  a  new  Continental  World,  had 
fewer  difficulties  to  overcome  in  the  darker  age  in  which  he  lived, 
than  had  Fourier,  in  the  present  one,  in  announcing  a  new  Social 
World, 

New  York,  1840. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


We  assert,  and  will  prove,  that  Labor,  which  is 

now  MONOTONOUS,  REPUGNANT  and  DEGRADING,  Can 

be  ENNOBLED,  ELEVATED  and  made  honorable; — or 
in  other  words,  that  INDUSTRY  CAN  BE  REN- 
DERED ATTRACTIVE  ! 

Let  this  great  and  practical  reform  be-  once  effected^ 
and  three-fourths  of  the  evils,  which  oppress  man- 
kind, will  be  done  away  with  as  if  by  a  magic  in- 
fluence. 

What  does  man  require  to  be  happy?  Riches,  and 
an  ennobling  and  pleasing  activity. 

How  is  he  to  obtain  riches,  if  Labor,  which  is  the 
source  of  all  wealth,  be  repugnant  and  degrading, 
and  if  its  exercise  has  to  be  coerced  by  poverty  and 

WANT,    OR    BY    THE    FEAR    OF    THE  WHIP?      With    the 

present  miserable  organization  of  Labor,  it  is  useless 
to  think  of  general  riches,  that  is,  of  an  abundance  for 
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all  :  poverty  will  continue  to  be  the  lot  of  the  great 
majority,  so  long  as  the  present  defective  system  of 
Industry  is  continued. 

How  can  a  pleasing  and  acceptable  sphere  of  action 
be  guaranteed  to  all  capacities  and  talents,  to  all  ages 
and  sexes,  if  Industry,  which  of  itself  embraces  so 
large  a  portion  of  that  sphere,  be  shut  out  from  hu- 
man activity  by  the  repugnance  and  disgust  connected 
with  it? 

Attractive  Industry  is  the  first  remedy  to  be 
applied  to  Social  evils;  it  would  replace  the  present 
poverty  and  anxiety  by  riches  and  contentment,  and 
relieve  the  mass  from  those  harrassing  cares  and 
physical  wants,  which  deaden  the  intellect*  and 
smother  or  pervert  all  the  higher  sympathies  and 
feelings. 

It  would  open  also  a  new  and  vast  career  to  the 
genius  and  ambition  of  man,  and  employ  usefully  the 
passions,  whose  restless  activity  is  now  perverted  in 
our  societies,  with  their  monotonous  idleness,  and 
their  conflicts  and  discords. 

We  assert  therefore,  that  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant problem  which  can  be  proposed  to  Society,  if 
Society  be  willing  to  occupy  itself  with  any  questions 
of  a  general  nature,  is  a  Re-organization  of  In- 
dustry, or  a  Reform  in  our   whole    system  qf 
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Labor.  It  is  here, — in  the  foundation  of  the  Social 
edifice,  that  a  reform  should  commence, — and  not  in 
the  superstructure,  in  the  administration,  or  the  po- 
litical power. 

Politicians  and  legislators  are  engaged  in  superficial 
controversies  and  quarrels,  which  lead  to  no  practical 
results.*    Let  us  leave  to  them  the  barren  field  of 


*  It  strikei  ctf,  that  during^  the  last  sixtj-four  yean  of  political 
discussions  and  controversies  in  this  country,  two  important  practi- 
cal extensions  only  have  been  given  to  the  great  principle  of  ^hu« 
man  rights ;  to  wit,  universal  suffrage  and  abolishment  of  im- 
prisonment FOR  DEBT.  The  progress  of  the  United  States  has  been 
Industrial, — not  Social.  We  do  not  believe  that  during  the  last 
half  century,  any  important  practical  extensions,  except  the  two 
above  mentioned,  have  been  given  to  the  cause  of  human  Liberty 
and  Social  Equality. 

It  is  evident  that  our  politicians  have  no  new  measures  or  prin- 
ciples  to  propose ;  they  have  no  confidence  in  themselves.  They 
are  strenuously  planning  or  advocating  reforms,  but  they  pi'etend 
that  Society  must  go  back  to  past  times  or  principles  to  effect 
them;  they  wish  the  doctrines  of  republicanism  to  be  carried  out 
in  all  their  purity,  but  they  seek  for  the  means  in  the  policy  of  a 
Washington  or  a  Jefferson,  and  not  in  new  principles  or  orgimic 
changes.  Even  Mr.  Calhoun,  whose  ideas  of  politieal  equilibrium 
and  a  recovUsruetion  of  politieal  representation^  are  profound  and 
original,  characterizes  the  change  which  he  wishes  to  realize,  as  a 
Restoration  !  It  is  clear  that  our  politicians  are  all  looking  back- 
wards. 
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party  strife,  in  which  they  are  seeking  an  ephemeral 
reputation,  atid  turn  our  attention  to  the  future. 

Have  not  the  human  race  some  higher  Social  Des- 
tiny to  attain  than  the  state  in  which  they  now  vegie- 
tate?  Are  not  some  great  ameliorations  possible?  If 
so,  and  if  politics  could  effect  anything,  should  not 
«  the  free  and  untrammeled  discussions  of  twenty-six 
State  Legislatures,  of  a  National  Congress,  and  of 
fifteen  hundred  newspapers  lead  to  some  practical 
results?  Still,  in  the  vast  political  labor  which  is 
going  on  around  us,  not  one  single  idea  of  a  higher 

SOCIAL    DESTINY,  OP    A   FUTURE    SOCIAL    PERPECTION- 

MENT,  is  put  forth.     The  present  is  doubt,  and  the 
future  is  a  blank! 

While  this  stagnation  in  the  Social  Movement  and 
this  dearth  of  investigation  reign,  population  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  the  commercial,  banking  and  financial 
interests  is  receiving  an  immense  extension  and  an 
overpowering  influence.  The  means  of  a  financial 
and  industrial  dependency  and  bondage  are  preparing, 
and  that  in  the  face  of  a  prostitution  and  waste  of  in- 
telligence and  political  energy,  which,  if  rightly 
directed,  might  accomplish  a  great  Social  reform,  and 
secure  to  man  the  attainment  of  his  Destiny. 

An  Industrial  and  Social  Reform  is  the  cause 
we  advocate;  if  we  can  point  out  the  means  of  replac- 
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ing  the  present  monotonous  and  repugnant  system 
labor  by  Attractive  Industry;  if  we  can  awaken  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  the  commence- 
ment of  a  Social  movement  will  be  efiected,  which  will 
lead  to  results  of  gigantic  importance. 

Although  a  variety  of  subjects  will  be  treated  in 
this  work,  still  a  Reform  in  Labor  or  a  Reorgani- 
zation OF  Industry, — the  practical  character  of 
which  cannot  be  denied — ^will  be  the  focus  to  which 
all  our  reasonings  will  tend; — it  will  be  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  all  our  hopes  and  recommendations. 
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In  treatingr  a  new  subject  like  that  of  Association  and  Passional 
Harmony,  we  find  it  necessary  to  employ  some  new  terms  to  ex^ 
plain  concisely  our  meaning.  In  so  doing  we  will,  however,  take 
the  precaution  of  giving  a  brief  definition  of  the  leading  ones,  to 
which  the  reader  can  refer,  as  he  meets  with  them  in  the  course 
of  the  work. 

Civilization. — The  reader  is  particularly  requested  to  observe 
that  by  civilization  we  understand  the  social  system  in  which  we 
live,  as  it  now  i«,  with  all  its  defects  and  the  little  good  it  may 
possess.  We  do  not  make  use  of  it  in  contradistinction  to  barba. 
rianism,  or  to  express  a  polished  or  enlightened  state  of  society ; 
but  we  employ  it  to  designate  in  all  cases,  the  present  social  system 
with  its  courts  of  justice,  its  jails  and  penitentiaries,  its  particular 
mode  of  carrying  on  commerce,  banking  and  industry,  its  isolated 
households,  its  conflicts  of  the  individual  with  the  collective  in- 
terest, and  its  want  of  association  and  combination.  In  condemn- 
ing civilization,  we  do  not,  therefore,  condemn  that  state  of  things 
or  that  spirit,  which  favors  a  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
we  condemn  merely  the  present  social  organization,  which,  as  we 
will  endeavor  to  prove,  is  monstrously  defective.  The  reader  will 
therefore,  please  bear  in  mind,  that  we  use  civilization  as  a  definite 
name  for  the  Social  System  of  this  country  and  Europe. 

Civilizes. — A  civilizee  is  a  member  of  the  system  of  society 
called  civilization,  as  a  barbarian  and  savage  are  members  of  the 
barbarian  and   savage  societies^     The  term  civilized   man  is  too 
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general  and  abstract,  we  have  therefore,  maole  a  new  word.  Its 
use  obviates  circumlocution  in  a  great  many  cases,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  barbarian  likes  his  seralios :  the  civilizee  admires 
the  institution  of  marriage.  The  savage  likes  a  roving,  wander- 
ing life ;  the  civilizee  likes  his  home  and  fireside. 

« 

Incoherent  and  Incoherence  ;  we  apply  these  words  to  In- 
dustry for  want  of  a  better  expression.  By  Incoherent  Industry, 
we  understand  a  system  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  etc.,  which 
is  carried  on  without  order,  combination  or  association,  and  in 
which  all  interests  are  in  confliet,— a  system  which  is  pursued  by 
individuals  operating  separately  and  isolatedly,  and  between  whom 
no  understanding  or  arrangement  exists  for  a  judicious  application 
of  labor,  capital,  soils,  etc.  To  express  the  same  idea,  we  some- 
times  use  piece-meal  Industry,  and  fragmental,  individual  system 
of  Idbor. 

Pivot  signifies  the  principal  part  or  member  of  a  system, 
mechanism  or  species.  The  sun,  for  example,  is  the  pivot  of  the 
solar  system.  White  is  a  pivotal  color;  mercury  a  pivotal  metal. 
The  lion  is  the  pivot  of  the  feline  species.  The  thumb  is  the  pivot 
of  the  hand  with  the  four  fingers.  Bread  is  a  pivotal  food,  be- 
cause it  amalgamates  with  every  other  kind.  The  general  and 
his  stafif  are  the  pivot  of  an  army.  With  these  examples,  the 
reader  will  see  what  we  understand  by  pivot  and  privotal.  We 
distingubh  it  by  the  sign,  >^  . 

Passional.— We  have  material,  which  is  the  adjective  of  matter ; 
but  we  have  no  adjective  of  Passion,  It  is  clear  that  that  word 
is  wanted.  If  a  man  be  impelled  by  love  or  ambition— which  are 
passions — is  it  not  a  passional  impulse?  and  is  not  a  word  to  ex- 
press such  a  shade  of  meaning  necessary  ?  We  say  material 
harmony,  instead  of  harmony  of  matter,  why  not  say  passional 
harmony,  for  harmony  of  the  passions  ?  Passional  is  to  passion 
what  intellectual  i«  to  inteltect,  or  material  to  matter. 
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PHALANx.-^The  body  of  persons,  or  the  inhabitants  composing 
an  Association. 

To  DEVELOPE. — ^We  give  to  this  word  rather  an  extended  significa- 
tion. We  understand  by  it— to  give  vent,  or  outlet  to,  to  call  forth, 
to  afford  the  means  of  action,  to  expand,  to  expand  into  reality,  to 
give  course  to. 

DKVZLorMENT ;  expansion,  expansion  into  reality,  the  action  of 
giving  course,  outlet  or  vent  to. 

Industry  taken  in  its  broadest  sense,  signifies  the  whole  pro- 
ductive activity  of  man,  (see  page  184.)  We  shall,  however, 
commonly  use  it  as  a  general  term  for  agriculture,  manufactures 
and  mechanics.  We, never  make  use  of  it  in  the  sense  of  assiduity 
or  diligence. 

Industrial  is  a  convenient  general  term  for  agricultural,  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical. — Industrial  pursuits  or  occupations, 
signify  agricultural,  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits. 

Serial;  adjective  of  Series.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  ad- 
jective of  this  substantive. 

Serie. — As  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  singular 
and  plural  of  this  word,  we  will,  to  mark  more  clearly  the  number, 
use  Serie  for  the  singular  and  Series  fur  the  plural. 

Subversive  is  more  comprehensive  in  its  meaning  than  false ; 
it  signifies  an  overtJirow  or  derangement  of  harmonic  principles : 
it  implies  consequently  a  state  of  falseness  and  error,  but  supposes 
that  a  state  of  harmony  may  exist,  or  that  the  object  to  which  it  is 
applied  is  capable  of  liarmony.  In  using  the  expression  Social 
Subversion^  we  mean  that  the  elements,  which  compose  social 
harmony  are  deranged  and  in  discord,  and  that  a  state  of  social 
falseness  exists.  As  falseness  does  not  imply  the  existence  of  an 
opposite  condition, — a  condition  of  harmony ;  we  use  subversive 
and  subversion  to  convey  that  idea.  Thus  while  it  expresses  false- 
ness, it  connects  witi\  it  the  idea  of  a  harmonic  existence  or  a 
harmonic  state  of  things. 
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Those  ezpreesions  which  appear  but  once  or  twice  in  the  work, 
we  will  not  here  explain.  Instead  of  scissionaries  in  the  table, 
pa|;e  66 ;  Outcasts,  would  have  been  better,  or  at  least  more  simple. 
We  would  have  prefbred  some  other  word  for  Unityism,  page  160, 
but  could  find  none,  which  expressed  the  idea.  We  trust  that  the 
use  of  these  new  terms,  will  not  be  objected  to. 

Part  of  the  chapters  in  this  work  are  translated  direct  from 
Fourier,  part  are  original.  Wishing  to  give  in  a  small  space,  as 
complete  an  idea  as  possible  of  his  system,  I  have  combined  transla- 
tions and  original  matter,  as  I  judged  best  for  that  purpose. 

The  following  chapters  are  from  Fourier :  first,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  eleventh,  part  of  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  twenty-sixth, 
twenty-eighth,  twenty-ninth,  thirtieth,  thirty-first,  thirty. second, 
thirty-third,  thirty-fourth,  thirty-fiflh. 

To  those  who  have  not  time  to  read  the  entire  work,  we  particu- 
larly recommend  the  Education  of  Children,  and  Chapters  Ninth, 
Fourteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Thirty-fiflh. 

The  author  was  unable  in  many  cases,  as  he  resided  in  a  dif- 
ferent city  from  that  in  which  the  work  was  printed,  to  correct  the 
proof-sheets :  some  errors  of  typography  and  language  (the  latter 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  when  a  revision  is  not  made  in 
print)  consequently  exist.  The  work  was  written,  moreover,  amidst 
the  cares  and  occupations  of  business,  and  the  press  was  in  almost 
every  instance  waiting  for  the  manuscript. 
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Page    6  line  4,— -—productive,  read  unproductive. 

55  "     1— — weavel,  read  weevil. 

69  ♦•  19— our,  read  an. 

72  ^*     4         "or  chains  of  hills,  read  on  chaimi  of  hillt. 

132  **  11         ■exaltations,  read  exaltation. 

••  ••  12 scraraped,  read  cramped. 

137  •*     8 outship,  read  outstrip. 

138  *•  10 erase,  the  pronoun,  it. 

139  "  23 series,  read  serial. 

162  **      1-— — ■'industrial  read  instinctual. 

168  **  12 for  cultivating  read  buxding. 

218  **  10 ^for       151,        read     161. 

387  »  27 for     souls,       read    soils. 
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OBJECT  OP  THE  WORK. 


Man  becomes  so  accustomed  to  the  society,  in 
which  lie  has  passed  his  life,  that  its  institutions, 
laws,  and  customs  grow  upon  him  until  they  become 
a  second  nature.  His  feelings,  views  and  prejudices 
are  so  interwoven  with  its  whole  mechanism,  that 
he  looks  upon  it  as  natural,  unchangeable  and  per- 
fect. So  great  is  this  illusion,  that  the  evils  he 
labours  under,  are  attributed  to  every  cause  but  the 
true  one — the  defective  organisation  of  society;  and 
while  the  government^  the  administration,  and  even 
religion  are  doubted  and  criticised,  the  social 
system,  as  if  it  were  some  thing  superior  to  human 
imperfection  and  error,  alone  commands  the  respect 
and  reverence  of  all. 
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2  SOCIAL   DESTIITY   OF  MAN. 

Our  readers  cannot  fail  to  remember  that,  in 
the  simplicity  of  early  childhood,  the  horizon 
which  bounded  their  vision,  appeared  to  them  the 
end  of  the  world;  and  that,  in  this  childish  belief 
they  did  not  imagine  that  vast  regions  and  populous 
cities  lay  extended  beyond.  An  analogy  to  this  may 
be  found  in  the  social  world;  the  prejudices  that  men 
imbibe  in  the  society  which  surrounds  them,  bound 
their  social  horizon,  and  they  do  not  conceive  the 
possibility  of  a  great  change  in  tjie  present  order  of 
things,  or  the  existence  of  other  societies,  based  on 
principles  entirely  different  from  those  which  they 
now  look  upon  as  eternal. 

This  veil  of  prejudice  must  be  torn  away.  We 
assert  that  the  evil,  misery  and  injustice,  now  pre- 
dominant on  the  earth,  have  not  their  foundation  in 
political  or  administrative  errors,  in  the  defects  of 
this  or  that  institution,  in  the  imperfection  of  human 
nature,  or  in  the  depravity  of  the  passions;  but  in  the 

TALSB  ORGANISATION    OF    SOCIETY    ALONE.       We    ASSert 

that  the  present  social  mechanism  is  not  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  m^Jpl  and  to  his  passions ;  that  its  laws 
are  in  flagrant  opposition  to  those  which  regulate  or 
govern  their  action;  that  it  perverts,  misdirects  and 
develops  them  subversively,  and  that  the  selfishness, 
oppression,  fraud,  injustice,  and  crime,  which  mark 
the  course  of  his  societies,  are  attributable  to  that 
artificial  or  social  misdirection  and  perversion,  and 
not  to  amy  inborn,  inherent  depravity  in  the  human 
being  himself. 
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The  passions  tend  from  their  nature^  (and  bow 
tcould  they  do  6l!herwise  sinoe  they  are  the  work  of 
the  Divinity!)  to  social  unity,  concord^  and  the 
development  of  all  the  sympathies.  But  the  great 
mistake  which  has  been  made^  has  been  to  confound 
the.  false  developments^  which  the  passions  receive 
Jrom  our  subversive  societies,  with  their  real  essence 
and  their  true  nature :  the  effect  has  been  mistaken 
for  the  cause.  Science  has  fallen  into  this  gross 
«rror;  it  has  sought  for  the  cause  of  social  evil  and 
misery  in  the  perverted  action  of  the  passions,  with- 
oat  going  any  further,  whereas,  had  it  taken  one  step 
more,  it  would  have  found  in  the  vicious  organisation 
of  the  social  mechanism,  the  cause  of  their  perverted 
«iCttoa,  consequently  the  real  source  of  misery  and 
evil  This  it  has  not  done;  it  has  left  the  social 
mechanism  as  it  was,  smd  applied  correctives  to  the 
(passions; — ^these  having  failed  entirely,  it  has  de- 
clared their  depravity  and  the  permanency  of  evil, 
and  advised  an  apathetic  resignation  to  its  sway. 
This  advice  has  been  but  too  faithfully  followed,  and 
the  belief  in  the  fatality  of  evil  has  sunk  so  deeply 
into  the  minds  of  men,  that  it  has  eradicated  all  hope 
of  the  possibility  of  general  and  collective  happiness 
on  this  earth.  As  a  proof  of  the  fact,  ask  the  learned 
or  the  ignoranty  ask  the  world  in  general,  and  they 
wiH  answer  alike  that  happiness  is  not  the  lot  of  man, 
that  it  is  a  boon  which  has  not  been  granted  him  by 
the  Divinity. 

But,  betwc^  this  theory  and  practice,  there  exists 
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a  strange  contradiction  which  should  have  led  to  a 
further  examination  qf  the  subject  While  tlie  supre- 
macy of  eyil  is  acknowledged  on  all  side's,  every 
individual  in  his  sphere  is  in  ardent  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, which  he  feels  to  be  the  law  of  his  nature,  and 
which  he  believes,  if  his  plans  succeed,  possible  and 
attainable. 

The  secret  instinct  of  the  individual  is  truer  than 
the  reasonings  of  science.  The  destiny  of  man  is  to 
be  happy  on  this  earth,  but  not  in  our  subversive 
societies,  characterised  by  indigence  and  discord. 
The  realisation  of  happiness  requires  a  different 
social  order;  and  to  induce  its  research,  to  awaken 
a  desire  for  that  realisation,  we  wish  to  excite, 
not  a  war  of  the  poor  against  the  rich — as  a  cer- 
tain poUtical  party  is  accused  of  doing — but  the 
just  indignatioQ,  of  all  those  who  suffer,  not  from 
causea  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things,  but|from  the 
circumstances  of  society,  against  the  insidious  social 
mechanism  which,  like  a  Divinity,  stands  undoubted 
and  unsuspected. 

If  we  descend  to  a  more  positive  and  practical 
sphere,  we  ask  how  it  has  happened  that  the  present 
social  system,  termed  Civilisation,  has  not  been  the 
object  of  scientific  investigation.  Had  its  mechanism 
been  analysed,  it  would  necessarily  have  been  dis- 
covered that  it  is  full  of  complication  and  waste,  and 
devoid  of  the  three  principle  characteristics  which 
mark  all  Nature's  operations :  icooif  omy  of  means,  dis- 
tributive JUSTICE,  UHITT  OF  SYSTEM;  charactefiitics 
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which  should  not  be  banished  from  the  social  rela- 
tions of  man.  :ij 

But  Civilisation  in  its  various  branches  is  based: 
upon  the  incoherent,  conflicting  efforts  of  individuals, 
between  whomt  not  only  no  connection  and  combina-^ 
tion  exist.  Hut  on  the  contrary  opposition  and  com-, 
petition  full  of  hatred  and  envy.  If  we  take  Agricuk< 
ture,  for  example,  the  present  condition  of  which; 
calls  so  loudly  for  association  and  organisation,  we- 
find  it  pursued  by  isolated  families,  mostly  without 
the  necessary  capital  or  credit,  or  the  proper  im-. 
plements,  and  who  only  vie  with  each  other  in  an* 
ignorant  and  injudicious  use  and  application  of  thej^ 
soil  Human  labour  also  is  miserably  misapplied  s^ 
for,  in  the  absence  of  combination  between  those, 
isolated  families,  no  appropriate  adaptation  of  agea 
and  sexes  to  functions  and  occupations  suited  to  them 
can  take  placa  Women,  for  example,  are  absorbed: 
in  a  monotonous  repetition  of  the  trivial  and  degrad-; 
ing  occupations  of  the  kitchen  and  needle ; — degrad-^ 
ing  because  they  have  to  be  so  continually  repeat^ 
and  on  so  small  a  scale.  Moreover  three-fourths  oi. 
the  labour  of  duldren,  who  are  naturally  very  activci 
are  wasted,  owing  to  the  absence  of  association  be-, 
tween  neighbouring  households,  who,  if  united,  could 
organise  minor  branches  of  industry  adapted  to  their; 
strength  and  capacity,  which  besides  being  a  pleasure; 
to  them,  would  develop  their  instincts  and  talents. 

The  root  then  of  social  incoherence  is  to  be  found 
in  our  system  of  separate  households,  or  as  many 
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distinct  houses  as  there  are  £Bim9ieSy  tvhtch  fs  titse 
essence  of  complieation  and  waste.  It  absorbs  the 
tinfie,  as  we  observed,  of  one  sex  or  one-half  of  the 
homan  race,  in  a£p  nuprofluctive  fanction,  which  has 
to  be  gone  through  with  as  manj  times  as  there  asre 
families.  The  monotony  of  snch  an  operation  90 
eternally  and  uselessly  repeated,  (uselessly  because 
in  association  one  vast  kitchen  with  every  comn^odity 
would  replace  the  two  or  tkree  hundred  little  kitchens: 
of  the  present  systeneii)  must  be  fatiguing  beyond  coA- 
eeptioD,  and  itsendurancemust  require  aH  the  patience 
of  the  female  character^  Let  not  the  system  be  eit* 
cased  by  saying  Ihat  the  eharactef  of  womafi  is 
particularly  adapted  to  it  It  is  not  so:  her  de^iny  is 
not  to  waste  her  life  in  a  kitchen,  or  in  the  petty  caiTes! 
of  a  household.  Nature  made  her  the  equal  of  m^n^ 
and  equally  capable  of  shining  with  him  in  industry 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  firts  and  Sciences) — not 
to  be  his  inferior,  to  cook  and  sew  ibr  him,  and  live 
dependently  at  his  bosLrd.  No  class  could  bring  so 
many  well  founded  comfplaints  against  the  social 
ihechanism  is  women,  f  n*  they  are  truly  its  slaves. 
There  is  ho  hope  of  h  change  for  the  better  but  in 
association;  which,  by  simplifying  nineteen  twen- 
tieths of  the  present  household  complication,  would 
throw  open  to  them  the  broad  field  of  human  acting, 
how  occupied  to  their  exclusion  by  man  alone. 

Yes !  the  great  problem  which  should  be  the  absor- 
bing one  of  the  day,  is  Associatio]!^.  **The  error  of 
science  is  that  it  has  been  engaged  for  five  And 


twenty  G6iitiiri,es  past,  in  political  and  administratiFb 
cootroversies  which  onlj  serve  to  excite  commotions. 
It  shouki  have  directed  its  attention  exclusively  to  the 
organisation  of  industry,  to  the  art  of  associating 
onr  isolated  households,  and  to  attaining  the  colossal 
economies,  the  enormous  profits,^  which  such  an  asso- 
ciation would  produce.** 

'^It  is  well  known  that  agricultural  and  domestic 
association,  if  it  were  possible,  would  produce  gigan* 
tic  profits ;  the  Creator  of  course  was  well  aware  of 
it;  and  what  probably  was  his  intemion  respecting  itt 
When  he  fixed  upon  our  industrial  relations,  he  coidd 
only  choose  between  combined  and  incoherent  industry. 
Which  of  the  two  modes  has  he  assigned  to  us  7  If 
it  were  the  former,  as  we  may  suppose,  we  should 
have  proceeded  to  search  out  the  laws  which  he  most 
have  made  for  Association.  Any  serious  study  of  the 
problem  would  soon  have  led  to  its  solution." 

*'This  has  been  overlooked ;  the  combination  of  mA^ 
ses  has  not  been  an  object  of  investigation,  and  scir 
ence  has  not  thought  of  speculating  on  the  following 
alternative : " 

**Therc  can  exist  but  two  methods  in  the  exercise  of 
Industry ;  to  wit :  the  incoherent  order^  or  adtivatiott 
carried  on  hy  isolated  families  as  we  now  see  it;  or 
ihe  combined  order,  cultivation  by  large  assemblages^ 
with  fixed  laws  as  respects  an  equitable  distribution 
of  profits  to  each  individual,  according  to  the  three 
following  qualifications,  Laboitr,  Capital,  Talewt." 

''  Wkich  of  these  two  methods  is  the  one  designed  by 
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the  Creator?  h  it  the  inctAereut  or  the  combined? 
There  can  be  no  hesitation  on  this  question,  God,  4i8 
supreme  economist,  mu^t  have  prefered  Association, 
the  source  of  dH  economy,  and  reserved  for  its  organic. 
satUm  some  means,  the  discovery  of  which  was  the^ 
task  ofgeniusJ* 

**If  Association  be  the  wish  op  the  Diviwity,  it 
follows  that  the  opposite  method,  individual  incofterent 
labour,  is  in  opposition  to  his  intention,  a  social  sub- 
YEBJSiov,  which  causes  the  predominance  of  aU  scour'- 
ges  opposed  to  iJtb'spirit  of  the  Divinity^^indigence, 
fraud,  oppression,  carnage.^* 

And,  in  as  much  as  the  system  of  incoherent  labour,, 
the  basis  of  barbarian  arid  civilised  societies,  per- 
petuates  these  calamities  in  spite  of  aUihe  efforts  of 
science,  it  is  self  evident  that  they  are  an  abyss  of 
SHROR,  the  antipodes  of  the  views  of  Gtod,  PORTiB 
iiTFERi^^om  which  man  can  only  escape  by  the  inven- 
tion and  organisation  of  association  and  combined 
industry.^* 

The  object  of  the  work,  therefore,  in  its  criticisms, 
will  be  to  prove  that  industry  exercised  by  isolated 
families,  or  as — it  might  be  termed — ^piece-meal,  frag- 
mental  cultivation,  is  a  miserable  system  of  waste 
and  poverty.  The  positive  object  of  the  work  on 
the  other  hand  will  be  to  show — which  we  will  do  in 
the  succeeding  parts,  in  which  we  treat  of  the  prac- 
tide  organisation  of  industry — that  Association  is  pos- 
sible, that  it  is  the  destiny  of  man,  the  only  order  in 
which  his  attractions,  passions  and  instincts  find  a 
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true  development,  and  a  useful  employ.  We  will 
aLso  showy  thatLabour,  exercised  in  groups  andseries 
of  groups,  caii  be  rendered  Attractive,  and  that  the 
solution  of  the  two  vast  problems,  Harmonic  Action 
6t  the  Passioits,  and  Attractive  Industry,  solves  all 
those  social  and  political  difficulties  which  have 
baffled  the  efforts  of  legislators,  and  for  whichreme- 
dies  have  been  and  are  still  vainly  sought  in  legis- 
lative enactments,  administrative  reforms,  moral  co- 
des and  revolutions. 


CHAPTBR  FIRST. 

PREJUDICES   OmIhE   WORLD   AGAINST   ASSOCIATION. 

The  treatise  on  Association,  which  we  publisby  will, 
no  doubt,  be  assailed  in  various  quarters,  and  by  all 
those  who  advocate  the  social  forms  and  prejudices, 
which  they  find  existing  around  them,  and  to  which 
time  has  given  sanction  and  stability.  To  such,  we 
have  but  one  answer  to  make,  let  them  produce  a 
better.  This  is  the  first,  which  has  appeared,  that 
treats  the  subject  scientifically :  it  calls  into  existence 
a  science  which  past  ages  have  neglected  or  deemed 
impracticable  or  impossible :  it  proposes  a  clear  and 
distinct  system  of  association  never  before  discovered : 
The  serie*  of  contrasted  groups  directed  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  three  Distinbutive  passions  If 
this  system  be  defective,  (and  of  this  we  cannot 
judge  until  a  trial  has  been  made,)  Science  should 

*  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  singular  and  plnral  for  the  word 
series,  which  now  includes  both.  We  will  innovate  so  fur  as 
to  make  use  of  serie  for  the  singular,  as  we  must  often  dis- 
tinguish rigorously  between  the  two  numbers. 
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noty  on  that  aecotinty  be  excused  from  discoverinjf  fl 
better. 

.  Thin  treatise,  however,  ptorefi  that  sc^ience  has 
Act  performed  its  duty  of  general  explorationi  and 
that,  ttrith  its  ai^ertiong  of  impossibilit j  and  imprae<» 
ticabilitj,  it  ba«  passed  over  two  very  important 
problems,  AssoeuTtoir  aitd  rAssioiTAL  ATTRACTioir,  sta- 
dies  not  more  dif&cult  than  many^  others ;  since  a 
tsiAni  without  the  aid  of  any  preceeding  researches 
on  the  subject,  had  treated  both  proj^ems  and  solved 
tbem.  T7ntit  experience  liball  have  td9(ed  his  method, 
a  bettefr  one  shouid  either  be  discovered,  or  trial 
miflde  of  the  only  otie,  which  has  beei^  produeed.^ 
That  Association,  the  art,  the  only  means  of  enrich*' 
ing  nations,  was  negleeteid  by  the  ancients,  is  not 
surprising,  as  they  paid  very  little  attention  to  the 
strict  of  national  we^th,  and  as  the  institution  of 
slavery  opposed  on  almost  invincible  obstacle  to* 
practical  trials  in  combined  industry  $  biit  that  the 
present  generation,-*-so  active  in  searching  out  new 
means  of  acquiring  riches,  should  have  neglected 
such  trials,  and  should  have  hesitate  to  proclaim 
agricultural  and  domestic  association  to  be  tbeprinci^ 
pal,  nay,  the  only  road  tar  collective  riches,^^  a 
blindness  truly  marveloas^ 

This  neglect  seems  the  greater  and  more  shameful^ 
because  obstacles,  which  arise  from  the  slavery 
of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  do  net  now  exist 
ih  most  civilised  countries.  Our  men  of  science 
found  slavery  abolished,  and  that  abolitioa  was  a 
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most  important  preliminary  to  attempts  at  the  or- 
ganization of  a  system  of  combined  industry. 

'  The  minds  of  poUtical  economists  must  be  strangly 
misdirected  and  devoid  of  inventive  genius  or  good 
intentions,  iC  from  the  moment  that  the  cultivator  is 
free,  and  trials  can  be  made  of  combinations,  m 
numbers  of  500,  1000,  1500,  they  seek  elsewhere, 
for  the  means  of  collective  riches,  than  in  Association. 

The  sole  answer,  which  they  make,  is  the  following 
objection — a  prejudice  which  has  at  all  times  pre-^^ 
vented  researches  in  association: — ^<It  is  impossible 
to  associate  two  or  three  famiUes  without  the  break-, 
ing  out  of  discord,  at  the  end  of  a  week^ — ^particularly 
among  the  females ;  what  folly  then  is  it  to  attempt 
to  associate  two  or  three  hundred  V^ 

This  objection,  which  at  first  appears  reasonable, 
is  the  hight  of  folly;  and  to  prove  its  want  of  founda- 
tion by  a  single  fact»  we  need  but  remark  that  as 
great  economies  can  only  be  realized  in  large  as- 
seiKiblages,  and  not  at  all  in  small  ones,  the  Creator 
must  have  composed  his  plan  of  Association  for  a 
large  number  of  persons,  200  or  300  families,  and 
not  at  all  for  two  or  three,  which,  from  smallness: 
of  number  and  insufficiency  of  effi>rts,  would  not 
raise  the  profit,  of  association  to  .the  thirtieth  part  of 
what  they  would  be,  in  a  union  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hundred  individuals. 

Therefore,  unless  we  suppose  the  Creator  deprived 
of  discernment,  we  must  adopt  it  as  a  principle,  that 
his  plan  is  applicable  only  to  large  Associations;  and. 
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that  if  we  know  of  no  means  of  associating  two  or 
three  families,  it  is  an  indication  which  should  lead 
us  to  conclude,  as  economy  and  reason  would  dic- 
tate, that  be  has  composed  his  social  theory  for  a 
large,  and  not  for  a  small  number.  This  objection 
has  not  been  made  by  our  timid  theorists;  they  have 
suffered  themselves  to  be  discouraged  by  an  apparent 
obstacle,  which,  if  duly  weighed,  ought  rather  to  have 
sustained  their  hopes. 

An  other  indication  is,  that  Association,  although 
impossible  between  two  or  three  families  in  their 
domestic  operations,  is  not  impossible  in  other  afiairs: 
we  see  it  exist  in  certain  branches  of  commerce,  such 
as  Banking  and  Insurance  Companies,  and  in  other 
enterprizes,  in  which  the  number  of  Stockholders  may 
amount  to  one  or  two  thousand  persons.  We  see  it 
effoctive  in  large  mercantile  houses,  which  consist 
of  ten  and  twenty,  and  sometimes  more  co-partners. 
Some  commercial  and  manufacturing  establishments 
have  counting  houses  in  a  dozen  cities  or  sea-ports, 
and  number  often  as  many  as  fifty  active  partners 
without  including  accidental  ones,  such  as  those  who 
have  an  interest  in  a  particular  vessel  only,  or  a 
certain  part  of  its  cargo. 

Industrial  Association  ^  consequently  a  faculty  oi 
man:  to  what  extent  ffien  can  it  be  carried  in 
agriculture,  manufacture  and  commerce,  and  above 
all  in  our  domestic  organization — ^which,  with  its 
system  of  incoherent,  isolated  households,  causes 
such  incalculable  waste  and  expense? 
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From  the  preoeeding  obsedrvatioiWy  we  are  led  to 
conclude  that  Association  i3  profitable  only  on  its 
being  applied  to  a  large  number  of  persons ;  and  it 
is  evident  that,  if  the  Creator  has  composed  a  system 
for  the  social  relations  of  mani  he  must  have  adapted 
it  to  large  masses,  so  organized  as  to  find  in  their 
union  guarantees  of  practical  truth  and  faithful 
management. 

The  intentions  of  Providence  towards  man  have 
elicited  a  variety  of  opinions  more  or  less  irreverent: 
some  from  superstition  beUeve  that  we  are  con* 
demned  to  privations  in  this  life;  others  from  philo- 
sophy that  we  are  destined  to  a  limited  degree  of 
happiness;  hence  it  arrises  that  the  idea  of  a  social 
code,  productive  of  results  truly  worthy  of  the  Crea* 
tor^ — that  is  to  say«  infinite  in  generosity  and  magni* 
ficenoey  as  the  descriptions  of  Association  will  shoWf 
is  proclaimed  visionary  and  impossible. 

The  vanity  of  the  learned,  who  have  usurped' the 
domain  of  human  intelligence,  would  be  shocked  by 
ffiich  an  admission:  to  acknowledge  that  Associatioa 
is  possible,  and  that  its  mechanism  should  be  an  ob** 
ject  of  study,  would  be  to  acknowledge  that  Civiliza^ 
tion  is  a  social  subversion,  and  that  their  incoherent 
systems  are  theories  of  the  subversive  order.  They 
would  be  distrusted  from  Jle  moment  that  any  means 
could  be  shown  of  realizing  Association;  hence  it 
arises  that  this  most  important  study  may  be  opposed 
by  the  literary  and  scientific  oracles  of  the  day,  be- 
cause they  see  the  danger  of  not  sacceeding  in  it, 


and  of  wasting  uselessly  their  efibrts  on  a  difficult 
problem,  which  would  open  the  way  to  an  attack 
upon  their  theories  of  industrial  incoherenoe  and  in- 
dividualism. , 

Religion  on  the  other  hand  involuntarily  lends  them 
her  aid :  she  preaches  and  truly  preaches,  that  we 
«hould  be  content  with  little  in  the  present  stat^  and 
disdain  the  goods  of  this  world,  since  nine*tenths  of 
civilizees  must  be  necessarily  deprived  of  them.  Its 
ministers  in  advancing  this  doctrine,  are  ignorant 
that  this  state  of  poverty  is.  limited  to  the  Savage, 
Patriarchal,  Barbarian,  and  Civilized  orders,  four  sub- 
versivd  societies,  whfch  mark  the  social  infancy  of 
the  human  race.  Looking  upon  these  societies  as  the 
irevocable  destiny  of  man,  as  a  condition  of  evU  with- 
out remedy,  they  coincide  with  philosophers  in  the 
opinion  that  it  is  oaecessary  to  be  content  with  little, 
xieglect  aU  perspectives  of  immense  fortune  and  of 
general  happinei^ ;  and  this  opinion  is  equivalent  to 
a  neglect  of  the  study  of  a  social  order  which  would 
realizie  them.  In  giving  this  advice,  however,  it  is 
with  the  intention  of  consoling  mankind  in  the  present 
iState  of  sobering,  for  wliich  they  see  no  remedy; 
whereas  the  neglect  of  the  study  of  Association  by 
the  scientific  world  is  owing  to  a  prepossession  in 
favor  of  -existing  theories,  or  to  a  misplaced  vanity. 

We  will  here  point  out  one  or  two  of  the  most 
plausible  errors  which  have  been  committed,  and  the 
inconsistency  of  those  who  have  accredited  them ; 
these  are : 
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I.  Inference  drawn  from  a  small  obstacle  to  a 
larger  one. 

II.  Dazzling  contrast  between  evil  and  good* 
Inference  draum  from  a  small  obstacle  to  a  larger 

one:  Since  it  is  impossible  to  associate  two,  three  or 
four  families,  or  even  ten  to  twelve,  the  conclusion  has 
been  drawn  that  it  would  be  still  more  impossible  to 
associate  two  or  three  hundred. 

The  world^  in  this  opinion,  may  be  compared  to 
the  timid  mariners,  who,  before  Christopher  Columbus, 
dared  not  advance  more  than  six  or  eight  hundred 
miles  into  the  Atlantic,  aiid  who  returned  dismayed, 
declaring  that  this  ocean  was*  an  endless  waste,  and 
that  it  was  madness  to  venture  upon  it.  Had  some 
bolder  navigator  extended  his  voyage  twelve  or  fif- 
teen hundred  miles  without  finding  America,  it  would 
have  been  declared  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  new  con- 
tinent was  without  foundation.  If  at  length  a  vessd, 
with  still  more  temerity,  had  advanced  westward 
twenty-five  or  thirty  hundred  miles,  it  would  also 
have  returned  without  success,  and  in  that  case  the 
existence  of  a  new  continent  would  have  been  decla- 
red a  wild  chimera:  however,  to  succeed  it  was  Only 
necessary  to  presist,  push  onward  and  proceed  a  few 
hundred  miles  further. 

Such  was  the  method  to  be  followed  in  the  study 
of  Association.  It  required  no  other  effort  of  genius 
than  to  persevere,  go  on  and  not  be  discouraged  by 
the  failure  of  small  trials,  but  to  continue  gradually 
increasing  them.  If  trials  with  four  families  failed,  we 
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should  have  speculated  upon  eight;  failing  with  eight, 
we  should  have  speculated  upon  sixteen ;  failing  with 
sixteen,  we  should  have  tried  thirty-two ;  then  sixty* 
four.  Arrived  at  this  point,  success  would  have  fol- 
lowed, provided  the  law  of  the  Groups*  and  Series 
was  discovered — ^which  discovery  is  easy  when  trial* 
are  made  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred 
persons. 

In  case  different  kinds  of  practical  trials  were  un- 
dertaken, interest,  which  is  the  best  guide,  would  soon 
have  led  the  projectors  to  perceive : 

TTkat  in  large  associations^  it  is  necessary  to  clan 
the  workmen  in  groups  homogeneous  in  tasieSf  and  con-' 
nect  those  groufs  tqgether  isi  an  ascending  and  ds- 
cending  serie^  in  order  to  develop  the  inclinations  of 
each  individual  and  excite  the  emtUation^  which  arises 
from  a  methodical  opposition  of  contrasts  or  differences 
(^tastes. 

That  emulation^  that  industrial  perfection^  and^  as 
a  consequence,  profitSy  increase  in  ratio  with  the  care 
which  is  taken  to  develop  and  distribute  ^lades  of 
tastCf  and  form  of  the  various  shades  an  equal  nunAet 
of  groups  which  compose  the  serie. 

• 

'*'  Groap :  an  assemblage  of  an  indefinite  number  of  penmiB 
3,  7,  9  or  more,  forming  a  company,  or  squad,  united  for  the 
purpose  of  exercising  some  branch  of  industry  for  which  they 
have  a  posrion.  Each  group  has  its  (^kers,  its  regulations, 
laws,  &c.  A  serie  is  a  number  of  these  groups  connected 
together,  so  as  to  fbrm'winffs  and  centres  ;-:-the  first  wing 
forms  the  ascending,  the  other  the  descending  nart  of  the 
Serie.    This  subject  will  be  fully  explained  hereafter. 
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These  principles  would  have  directed  us  rightly ; 
it  would  then  have  remained  to  graduate,  and  coun- 
terbalance the  series,  and  determine  the  method  of 
forming  their  connexion  and  harmonic  action. 

Short  sighted  politicians,  ivho  thought  they  were 
acting  wisely  in  speculating  on  small  assemblages  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  families,  have  fallen  into  a  double 
error : 

1st  In  taking  a  small  number,  which  neither  pro- 
duces great  economies,  nor  offers  the  means  of  a  sys- 
tematic organization ; 

2d.  In  bringing  into  action  the  family  spirit, 
which«  tending  to  selfishness,  should  be  absorbed  by 
corporative  ties. 

A  man,  connected  from  passion  with  thirty  groups 
exercising  divers  branches  of  industry,  will  be  as 
strongly  attatched  to  the  interests  of  these  thirty  groups 
as  to  those  of  his  family.  This  will  arise  from  the 
fact  that  in  a  Serie,  stimulated  by  powerful  emulation, 
and  contrasts  of  tastes,  the  groups  admit  po  members 
devoid  of  enthusiasm ;  and  besides  he  will  know  that 
in  Association,  his  family,  being  guaranteed  a  copious 
minimiim,  or  sufliciency  of  food,  raiment,  and  lodging, 
cannot  for  the  present  or  the  JiUure,  be  exposed  in 
any  way  to  want.  £ncouraged  by  these  conside- 
rations and  carried  away  by  his  thirty  industrial'  in- 
clinations, he  will  act  for  the  good  of  his  thirty  groups; 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  entire  Phalanx.*    He  will  be 

*  Phalanx  is  a  conventional  name  whieb  we  will  give  to  an 
associatioiioffiromfiwhimdredtotwatii^^  8teit 
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truly  a  citizen,  in  every  sec^  of  the  word,  devoted 
to  tlie  interest  of  the  mass. 

The  combined  action  of  each  individual  with  that 
of  the  mass  cannot  take  place  in  civilization,  where 
individual  interest  is  always  in  conflict  with  collec- 
tive interest.  We  can  judge  of  the  fact  by  forests 
and  fisheries,  wiiich  every  one  ravages  for  his  per- 
sonal profit,  although  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
desire  their  preservation,  f  s  does  the  individual  him- 
self who  commits  the  ravage,  but  he  is  led  to  do  it 
hy  considerations  of  personal  gain,  which  induce  him 
to  act  against  the  interests  of  the  mass.  This  is  one 
of  the  shameful  results  of  civilized  politics,  which,  in 
practice,  is  always  in  contradiction  with  theory, 
always  in  duplicity  of  action ;  although,  in  principle, 
it  takes  unity  for  its  guide. 

All  unity  should  produce  system  and  combination 
of  eflTorts.  Our  civilized  mechanism,  our  incoherent 
industry  only  produces  a  collision  of  individual  efforts, 
tending  to  general  evil. 

Convinced  of  this  vice,  our  political  economists 
should  have  made  the  means  of  realizing,  unity  their 
object  of  search.  It  is  only  to  be  found  in  agricul- 
tural Association.  But  we  repeat  that  the  first  error 
of  the  human  mind,  in  this  conjuncture,  has  been  Me 
inference  drawn  from  a  small  obstacle  to  a  larger  one  ; 

such  term  is  necessary  to  designate,  without  drcumlocotion,  the 
union  of  the  above  number  of  persons;  as  the  word  vilkig« 
does  at  present 

2* 
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the  erroneous  presumption  that,  if  trials  of  Association 
with  two  or  three  families^  or  twenty  or  thirty  families 
had  failed,  such  trials  would  the  more  certainly  fail 
with  two  or  three  hundred ;  whereas  with  the  number 
seventy  (supposing  five  persons  on  an  average  to  a 
family,)  success  would  have  been  easy,  upon  condition 
of  sounding  and  determining  step  by  step,  the  suitable 
organization. 

2d  Error :  The  dazzling  contrast  between^good  and 
euil.  This  is  an  error  common  to  both  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant.  The  riches,  unity  and  other  im- 
mense results  which  Association  promises,  disconcert 
the  generality  of  mankind  accustomed  to  the  miseries 
of  civilization.  They  declare  that  such  results  are 
chimeras ;  that  sq  much  happiness  is  not  made  for  man  ; 
that  they  are  illusions  oian  Harmony^  which  is  not  pos- 
sible. This  contrast  of  a  happy  future  with  the  pre- 
sent miserable  state,  has  become  a  general  obstacle 
to  investigation,  and  it  is  the  second  of  excusable  in- 
advertencies. To  appreciate  its  falseness,  let  us  com- 
pare it  with  some  other  erroneous  prepossession  of  the 
same  kind,  which  experience  has  now  dissipated. 

For  four  thousand  years,  the  world  did  not  hope  to 
discover  a  safe  nautical  guide,  like  the  mariner^s 
compass;  it  did  not  even  think  of  searching  for  it ; 
and  navigators,  although  victims  of  shipwrecks,  had 
become  accustomed  to  consider  them  as  an  unavoid- 
able evil.  How  many  among  them  for  the  want  of 
this  guide,  the  discovery  of  which  was  so  easy,  must 
have  murmured  against  Providence  1    Now  that  wc 


t: 
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possess  ity  we  see  what  dupes  the  mariners  of  Tyre 
and  Carthage,  who  were  deprived  of  it^  would  have 
been;  had  they  refused  to  believe  in  the  possibility, 
of  such  a  discovery — as  easy  of  being  made  then  as 
in  the  twelfth  century.  If  some  inventor  had  appeared 
among  them  with  this  inestimable  guide,  promising 
to  direct  vessels  in  the  darkness  of  night  as  well  as 
at  noon  day,  how  great  would  their  folly  have  been, 
had  they  answered,  before  any  trial  had  been  made,  that 
it  was  impassible  ;  that  so  much  happiness  was  not  made 
for  mariners  I 

The  present  age.  falls  into  the  same  puerile  error 
respecting  Association^  declaring  that  it  is  impossible  i 
.  that  so  much  happiness  is  not  made  for  man.  The 
scientific  world  commits  this  mistake  whenever  spe- 
culations of  use  to  mankind  are  discussed; — it 
abandons  all  search  before  the  sage  word  Impossible. 
Immense  labors,  however,  are  bestowed  on  metaphy- 
sical subtilities,  which  lead  to  no  examination  of  tocial 
questions  and  from  which  the  social  order  derives  no 
advantage. 

If  the  author  of  the  system  of  Association  had  fallen 
into  this  error ;  if,  instead  of  employing  thirty  years 
in  calculating  its  mechanism,  he  had  declared  that  it 
was  too  magnificentf  therefore  impossible^  the  theory 
of  Association  would  still  remain  to  be  discovered. 
The  sect  of  impossiblistg  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
harm  to  mankind; — a  more  dangerous  sect  does  not 
exist ;  it  certainly  is  the  most  perverse  one  in  the 
scientifie  world. 
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The  more  an  operation*  the  means  of  realizing 
which  we  are  ignorant  of,  is  proved  useful,  the  more 
firmly  we  should  believe  that  the  Creator,  convinced 
of  its  utility,  would  have  reserved  measures  for  rea- 
lizing it  This  conviction  would  have  been  a  power- 
ful stimulant  to  investigation;  but  such  a  conviction 
requires  an  age  impressed  with  a  true  hope  in  the 
,  Divinity,  and  a  profound  faith  in  the  universality 
of  His  Providence.  And  what  will  be  the  surprise  of 
the  present  age  when  it  sees,  that  Association,  which 
it  declared  impossible,  owing  to  the  magnificence  of 
its  results^  is  precisely  the  ordef,  for  which  God  has 
created  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  subject  to  our  indus- 
try, and  for  which  above  all  he  has  made  the  pas- 

ft 

sions,  now  so  rebellious  to  our  civilized  system  of 
industrial  incoherence ! 

Despair,  discouragement,  apathy  and  abandonment 
of  all  investigation,  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
modem  age  in  all  problems  out  of  the  general  sphere 
of  its  science. 

This  vice  has  delayed  a  great  number  of  discoveries ; 
among  others  that  of  the  mariner's  compass,  which 
the  Chinese  possessed  a  thousand  years  before  us.^ 

And  why  should  the  Divinity  have  given  us  desires 
for  the  reign  of  justice  and  truth,  for  social  harmony, 
for  happiness  based  upon  riches  and  pleasure  1  Why 
should  he  have  caused  thothoman  mind  to  speculate 
without  cessation  upon  these  desired  goods,  if  he  had 
not  prepared  the  means  of  guaranteeing  to  us  their 
possession?  The  Creator  distributes,  to  each  species 
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of  creatures,  attractions  which  they  can  and  may 
satisfy.  If  he  gave  to  man  or  to  the  animal  usdless 
or  prejudicial  attractions,  he  would  be  the  tyrant  of 
nature,  and  not  its  equitable  Sovereign.  He  conse- 
quently must  have  reserved,  to  the  human  race  entire,  * 
the  means  of  obtaining  those  goods  which  they  uni- 
versally desire.  Those  means  are  only  to  be  found  fa 
a  social  order  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  in 
unison  with  the  law  which  distributes  the  harmonies 
of  the  Universe — the  law  of  the  Groups  and  Series. 

It  would  have  been  discovered  long  since ;  had 
Science  fUfifled  her  duty,  and  explored  all  the 
branches  of  neglected  studies.  This  is  tbe  stand  to  be 
taken  to  oppose  those  who  attack  Association ;  their 
objections  are  easily  overcome  by  showing  the  neglect 
of  all  investigaifon  of  this  important  problem  by  the 
scientific  and  political,  world.  In  answer  to  their 
objections  of  impracticability,  we  have  only  to  say : 
This  it  the  firsU'^  only  theory  tohich  has  appeared 
upon  Association  ;  ifyjburtject  itj  invent  a  better  one; 
and — if  you  cannot,  before  condemnU^  itf  await  its 
trial 
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Greneral  Table  %f  reference  of  the  Mode  of  opera- 
Combined,  Attractive  Industry  4  and  of  Civiliza- 

COBfBINED  INDDBTRY  OPBRATES, 

L  By  the  largest  possible  Assemblages  in  every 
branch  of  Industry ; 

2.  By  occupations  of  the  shortest  duratioa  and  the 
greatest  variety ; 

3.  By  the  most  detailed  subdivision  of  labour^  ap- 
plying a  group  of -workmen  to  each  subdivision; 

By  Attragtioit,  by  Ghark. 


,    RESULTS  OF  COMBINED,  ATTRACTIVE  INDUSTRY. 

1.  General  and  graduated  riches; 

2.  Practical  truth  in  business  and  social  relations; 

3.  Real  and  effective  liberty ;: 

4.  Constant  peace; 

5.  Equilibrium  of  temperature  and  climate ; 

6.  System  of  preventive  medicine; 

7.  Opening  offered  to  all  ameliorations  and  im- 
provements ; 

General  ConnBBffCE,  axd  Unitt  of  AcTioVr 
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tion  and  of  the  Results  of  Association,  based  on 
tion,  based  on  Incoherent,  Repugnant  Industry. 

.INCX)H*ENT  INDUSTRY  OPERATES, 

1.  By  the  smallest  Assemblages  in  Industry  and 
Households ; 

2.  By  occupati<ms  of  the  longest  duration  and  the 
greatest  monotony ; 

3.  By  the  greatest  complication,  requiring  of  a  single 
individual  the  execution  of  all  the  details  of  a  work; 

Br  CoNSTRAiirT,  by  Want.' 


RESULTS  OF  INCOHERENT,  REPUGNANT  INDUSTRY. 

1.  Indigence; 

2.  Fraud; 

3.  Oppression ; 

4.  War; 

5.  Derangement  of  climate ; 

6.  Diseases  artificially  produced, — plague,  yellow 
and  typhus  fever,  cholera,  &c. ; 

,     7.  Vicious   circle  without  any  opening  for  im- 
provements; 

GsitSRAL  Distrust,  and  Duplicity  of  AcTiorr. 
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CHAPTER  S£GOMD. 

PRELIMIITART. 
X  feqpect  the  dignity  of  hmnaki, nature. 


CbtsUiAagt 


It  eeema  to  me  that  Eternal  Wisdom  eduld  only  preacnhe 
what  wai  cooformahle  to  the  nature  of  Man,  and  that  She 
shovdd  have  adapted  her  laws  to  the  being  whom  She  had 
created.  Sporzheim* 

'hi  trae  Assedatlon,  iadvHdMi  interests,  sA  furSe^HtSng 
mixed,  conftmided,  sacrificed  or  eTen  subjected  to  those  A 
the  mass  or  community,  should  remain  essentially  disUnct ; 
and  indindoal  will  should  act  ibr  the  greatest  good  of  the 
whole,  without  being  violated  or  coosfained. 

J.  MtdroYL 

All  community  of  property  is  the  gtaVe  of  indii^dual 
liberty.  Dean. 

Associatioa  is  the  most  biriliiudt  {kroblmn,  whioh  oft^  occupy 
the  mind  of  man.  It  is  a  mean  of  uniting  all  individual  forces 
and  Ihtellili^nces,  now  so  nttseiably  wasted  and  misapplied, 
and  of  directing  them  to  great  itnd'  impOMeint  Undertaking 
Society  strong  with  the  strength  of  all  its  membersi  its  ppw^r 
not  fretted  away  by  the  interminable  conflicts  of  individuals, 
between  whom  no  combination  exists,  could  ondeitdke,  Witii 
intelligence  and  fiiresight,  gigantic  opeimtiona^  which  a  Society 
like  onra,  circumscribed  to  the  mere  effort  (^individuals,  cannot 
conceive,  or  which,  if  it  does,  it  declares  chimeras  and  illnsicMif. 
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We  have  seen  coffibinatioxui  of  masses  in  aixteies,  but  only 
for  purposes  of  destruction;  stiU^the  immense  results  produced 
should  have  led  us  to  speculate  upon  what  could  be  accomplish- 
ed if  that  force  were  rightly  directed.  When  we  reflect  uj^ 
the  ravages  of  some  armies — ravages  which  exceed  in  extent 
ail  that  Nature  in  the  fury  of  earthquakes  and  hurricanes 
has  don^^we  ask,  what  could  not  the  human  races  accomplish, 
i^  associated  in  strength  and  intelligence,  they  proposed,  as 
the  sole  tiim  of  their  efforts,  objects  of  interest  and  advantage 
to  all! 

If  we  can  abstract  ourselves  from  the  insignificance  of  the 
present,  caused^  by  the  divergency  and  interminable  conflicts 
of  individual  interests,  and  ponder  on  the  vast  problem  of  As- 
sociation, we  shall  be  convinced  as  we  study,  that  its  reality 
will  surpass  all  we  now  dare  anticipate. 

How  has  it  happened  that,  for  three  thouMind  years  past, 
since  the  first  dawn  of  Grecian  science,  this  problem,  which 
would  be  such  a  mighty  lever  in  the  affldrs  of  mto,  hto  not 
occupied  the  attention  of  legisUtors,  politicians,  or  philosophers? 
It  is  becaiuse  they  have  been  afasorl^  in  political  qua^els, 
which  still  exclusively  occupy  the  leaden  of  Society. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  they  perceived,  that  govermbeht 
and  adxtiinistrative  controversies,  are  merely  supeirficial  ques- 
tions ;  that  our  evils  are  social,  not  political ;  and  that  political 
reforms  can  never  extirpate  them. 

The  root  of  the  evil  is  in  the  social  organisation  itself;  and, 
until  we  attack  it  thisre,  no  permanent  or  beneficial  reforms 
can  be  expected.  The  great  fimdamental  question,  therefore,, 
Driiich  should  occupy  the  attention  of  men,  is  a  re-orgonization 
of  Society.  Such  a  proposition  may  appear  wild  and  extra- 
vagant, and  its  execution  -fiur  beycmd  the  power  of  the  most  in- 
fluential. But,  extravagant  or  not,  it  must  be  undertaken,  or 
we  must  resign  ourselves  to  creep  on  through  oar  preseht 
social  poverty  and  injustice.  If  itbeasserted,  as  it  undoubt^ 
edly  will  be,  tint  a  change  in  Society  is  imposdUe,  thbt  it  is 
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time  and  labour  thrown  away  to  attempt  it,  we  answer,  we 
are  not  more  vainly  employed  than  all  our  politicians  and 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  politicals  quarrels,  which  are 
more  useless  still;  —  for,  supposing  that  the  various  parties 
could  in  turn  obtain  a  preponderence  and  carry  out  their 
little,  petty  plans,  would  they  ameliorate  in  any  way  the 
social  condition  of  the  mass  ?  Would  crime,  indigence,  and 
injustice  be  done  away  with?  Not  at  all.  They  overlook 
entirely  these  fundamental  evils,  which  are  destined  to  increase 
in  an  equal  ratio  with  the  increase  of  population,  provided  the 
civilized  social  system  is  continued.  We  had  better,  therefore, 
devote  our  efbrts  to  an  undertaking  which,  if  it  succeed,  would 
produce  gigantic  results,  and  be  of  vast  benefit  to  mankind, 
than  to  one  which  even  if  accomplished,  will  result  in  nothing, 
save  satisfying  the  ambition  of  a  few  leaders. 

Let  us  ask  those  leaders  if  they  believe  that  with  the  wisest 
and  best  concerted  administrative  and  political  reforms,  social 
misery  would  cease ;  that  crime  and  indigence,  as  we  before 
observed,  would  be  done  away  with;  that  education,  labour  and 
a  sufficiency  would  bQ  guaranteed  to  all ;  that  anxiety  and  un- 
certainty of  the  future  would  be  appeased;  that  a  social  provi* 
dence  would  take  the  place  of  the  indifference  and  selfishness 
of  the  individual  for  the  mass,  and  the  mass  for  the  individual ; 
that  concert  of  action,  in  short,  would  replace  the  interminable 
conflicts  of  interest  which  waste  the  effiurts  of  society  ? 

The  answer  will  her  that  these  evils  are  inseparable  firom 
human  nature,  that  they  are  the  lot,  the  destiny  of  man.  This 
is  the  echo  of  a  prejudice  which  has  sunk  deeply  into  the 
minds  of  men.  It  has  destroyed  all  hope  of  a  better  future, 
and,  with  that  hope,  the  most  powerful  stimulant  we  could  appeal 
to,  to  search  for  a  better  order  of  things.  f 

Has  this  conviction  arisen  firom  a  profound  study  of  the  nature 
of  man  and  of  th^  organisation  of  society  ?  Is  it  mathematically 
proved  that  the  former,  fi!om  causes  ijnherent  in  his  constitution, 
is  incapable  of  anything  better  than  the  discord  wd  depravity 
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which  dis^ee  the  race?  Philosophers  have  cmly  given  us 
theories  on  the  generation  of  ideas,  have  only  occupied  them- 
selves with  metaphysical  discussions  on  the  nature  of  the 
conscience,  of  the  will,  &c.,  which  are  merely  secondary, 
accessory  questions.  What  we  want,  is  a  fundamental  theory 
or  science  of  the  springs  of  action  of  the  soul — ^the  passions. 
It  is  only  by  a  study  of  Passional  Attraction,  that  we  can  dis- 
cover the  social  system  adapted  to  our  Instincts  and  Attractions 
— ^thatis  to  our  active  nature.  Thi§  has  been  entirely  neglected. 
All  ages  have  condemned  the  passions,  and  the  matter  has 
rested  there. 

As  to  social  order,  it  is  universally  declared,'  that  it  cannot  be 
changed :  no  analysis,  no  examination  of  its  mechanism  takes 
place.  Such  a  state  of  ignorance  should  make  men  hesitate  to 
assert  positively  that  man  is  depraved,  and  that  no  other 
form  of  Society  is  possible. 


^Before  entering  into  practical  details  upon  the  economies  of 
Association,  we  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  our  readers.  We 
particularly  request  them  not  to  confound  the  system  of  Asso- 
ciation which  we  shall  propose,  with  those  monotonous  and 
monastic  trials  which  have  been  attempted  or  executed  by 
Mr«  Owen,  the  Rappites,  Shakers,  and  others.  Although  well 
intended,  the  monotony,  the  absence  of  individual  property  (the 
greatest  guarantee  of  individual  liberty)  which  characterize 
them,  have  excited  a  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  public  against 
Association.  We  wish  paiticularly  in  the  outset,  to  do  away 
with  any  prejudices  of  the  kind,  which  may  exist  against  our 
plan  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

Man  is  a  being  of  a  compound  nature ;  to  be  happy,  the  field 
of  intellectual  and  material  enjoyment  must  lie  thrown  open 
to  him.  The  present  social  organization  in  which  there  is  so 
much  real  and  relative  j[K)verty,  not  only  shuts  out  from  the 
mass  the  world  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  but  oppresses  tliem 
with  poverty  and  anxiety. 
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As  attractive  indafltry  does  net  exi8t»  as  hkixnattj  has  not 
been  ennobled,  as  bat  little  encouragement  and  extension  10 
given  to  the  fine  arts  and  the  sciences,  the  rich  themselves  find 
few  occupations  which  unite  pleasure  and  health.  Our  defec- 
tive Societies,  with  their  monotony  and  staleness,  circumscribe 
the  individual,  even  in  large  cities,  to  a  most  narrow  social 
circle,  confine  him  to  a  single  occupation  without  variety,  and 
oppress  in  one  way  or  other  all  classes,  both  rich  and  poor. 

The  systems  of  Association,  which  have  been  attempted, 
have  merely  aimed  at  a  guarantee  of  physical  sufficiency,  with 
the  aid  of  constraints  and  repulsive  personal  economies.  In- 
dustry has  remained  repugnant  and  entirely  devoid  of  emulation 
and  charm.  The  intellectual  world,  the  world  of  art  and 
science,  of  poetry  and  imagination,  have  been  neglected  as 
incompatible  with  industry  and  the  cares  of  life.  TI^b  mind, 
with  its  higher  aspirations  and  delights,  has  been  sacrificed  to 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life. 

If  we  would  organize  an  Association  like  these,  we  should . 
wish  as  a  consequence  to  sink  or  degrade  mankind  lower 
than  they  now  are  in  our  civilized  Societies.  So  &r  fix>m  hav- 
ing this  for  our  object,  we  wish  to  elevate  them  infinitely  above 
their  present  condition  in  the  most  &vored  of  countries.  We 
wish  to  throw  open  to  them  the  entire- field  of  human  activity, 
develop  all  their  fiu^nltiee  and  powers,  guarantee  to  each 
member  of  the  great  human  fiimily  equal  social  chances,  which 
would  result  in  the  richest  and  most  varied  development  of 
genius.  Such  a  state  would  not  produce  a  monotonous  equality, 
1>ut  would  call  forth  an  infinite  variety  of  tastes  and  capacitie8» 
adapted  to  all  functions.  Each  individual  would  form  a  note 
in  the  great  concert,  and  would  perform  his  part  jn  the 
mechanism  of  the  whole.  ' 

The  Earth  is  the  great  theatre  of  action ;  the  human  race 
are  the  actors  upon  it:  let  the  fertility  and  riches  of  the  onop 
and  the  genius  and  imaginations  of  the  other  be  the  only 
limits  to  the  happiness  and  greatness  of  man* 
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§ 

If  we  liave  expressed  ofor  feelings  strongly  upon  the  im- 
mense results,  which  Association  will  certainly  produce,  it  is 
because  we  have  felt  an  instinctive  repugnance  at  the  idea 
of  the  reader's  connecting  anything,  like  monotony,  restraint 
and  privation  of  individual  liberty  with  our  undertaking.  All 
we  ask  is  an  attentive  perusal^  and  we  pnmiise  the  explication 
of  a  great  discovery,  relating  to  the  nature  of  maq,  and  the 
organization  of  Society,  which  the  world  has  been  far  from 
suspecting. 


« 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 

ECONOMIES     OF     ASSOCIATION. 

We  see,  here  and  ther^,  a  few  examples  of  Associa- 
tion, referrible  to  instinct  or  accident  merely,  which 
should  have  led  to  further  investigations.  The 
peasants  of  Jura,  in  Switzerland,  finding  that  the 
milk  collected  by  a  single  family  will  not  make  ^ 
cheese  which  is  very  much  esteemed,  called  gruyercj 
unite  and  bring  their  milk  daily  to  a  common  depot, 
"v^here  notes  are  kept  of  the  quantity  deposited  by 
each  family ;  and  from  these  small  collections  a  large 
and  very  valuable  cheese  is  manufacture^  which  is 
divided  pro  rata  among  those  who  contrflute  to  it. 

We  see  Association  in  some  countries  also  in* 
troduced  into  minor  details  of  frural  economy, — in  a 
common  oven  for  instance.  A  hamlet  of  a  hundred 
families  know  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  construct, 
keep  in  repair  .and  heat  a  hundred  separate  ovens, 
it  would  cost  in  masonry,  fuel  and  management,  ten 
times  as  much  as  one  oven  in  common — the  economy 
of  which  is  increased  twenty  and  thirty  fold,  if  the 
village  contain  two  or  three  hundred  familieis. 
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It  follows,  that  if  Association  could  be  applied  to 
all  the  details  of  domestic  and  agricultural  operations, 
an  economy  on  an  average  of  nine-tentRs  would  re- 
sult from  it — ^independent  of  the  additional  product^ 
which  would  arise  from  the  saving  of  hands  employed 
in  other  functions.  We  do  not,  therefore,  exaggerate 
in  stating,,  that  domestic  Association  on  the  smallest 
scale — say  of  four  hundred  persons — would  yield  a 
product,  six  times  as  great  as  that  which  is  now  ob- 
tained from  our  present  system  of  incoherent,  isolated, 
pieoe-meal  cultivation.  As  a  counter-proof,  let  us 
estimate  the  expense,  which  would  result  from  the 
subdivision  of  certain  branches  of  labor,  pow  executed 
on  a  large  scale — ^like  that  of  brewing.  If  every  family 
made  its  beer,  it  would  cost  ten  times  that  of  the 
brewer,  whose  profit  consists  in  pfialting  for  a  thousand 
persons.  We  may  add,  that  of  all  these  separate 
preparations,  a  portion  would  be  badly  prepared  and 
wasted,  and  the  mass  would,  with  equally  good 
materials,  be.  of  an  inferior  quality,  since  talent  and 
perfection  <yf  machinery  can  be  united  only  in  large 
manufactories. 

Certain  classes — soldiers  for  example — are  forced 
from  necessity  to  resort  to  the  economies  of  Associa- 
tion. If  they  prepared  their  scanty  meals  scparjttely, 
as  many  soups  as  there  are  individuals,  instead  of 
preparing  for  a  large  number  at  once,  it  would  cost 
them  a  vast  deal  of  expense  and  trouble;  and  they 
would  not  be  as  well  served,  although  the  outlay 
would  be  increased  threefold.    Suppose  that  a  mpn- 
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astery  of  thirty  monks  had  thirty  different  kitchens^ 
thirty  fires,  and  every  thing  else  in  the  same  ratio; 
it  is  certain  Ithat,  while  expending  six  times  as  much 
in  materials,  cooking  implements  and  hire  of  servants, 
they  would  be  infinitely  worse  served  than  if  there 
was  unity  in  their  household  organization. 

How  has  h  happened,  that  the  politicians  of  the 
day,  so  immersed  in  their  minute  calculations  and 
economies,  have  not  thought  of  developing  these 
germs  of  social  economy,  and  of  extending  both  to 
rural  and  city  popufetions  some  system  of  domestic 
Association,  examples  of  which  we  see  scattered  here 
and  there  in  our  present  state  of  Society  ?  Could  not 
some  mechanism  in  which  landed  and  other  property 
would  be  represented  by  stock,  divided  into  shares, 
be  discovered,,  that  would  induce  three  hundred  farm- 
ing families  to  form  an^Association,  in  which  every 
person  would  be  paid  occording  to  the  three  follow- 
ing qualifications— Labor,  Capital,  Talent?  No 
economist  has  directed  his  attention  to  this  important 
problem:  nevertheless,  how  great  would  be  the  pro- 
fits in  case  one  vast  granary  or  barn,  well  managed 
and  overseen,  could  be  substituted  for  our  three 
hundred  barns,  exposed  to  rats,  weevil  and  fire ! 

As  the  problem  is  solved,  we  must  not  be  stopped 
by  apparent  obstacles,  but  investigate  the  immensity 
of  the  economies  of  Association  in  the  smallest 
details. 

Instead  of  a  hundred  milk-men  who  lose  a  hundred 
days  in  the  city,  one  or  two  would  be  substituted. 
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with  properly  constructed  vehicles  for  performing 
their  Work.  Instead  of  a  hundred  farmers  who 
go  to  market,  and  lose  in  the  taverns  and  groceries 
of  the  city  a  hundred  days,  three  or  four  to  manage 
and  oversee,  with  as  many  wagons,  would  take  their 
place.  Instead  of  three  hundred  kitchens,,  requiring 
three  hundred  fires,  and  wasting  the  time  of  three 
hundred  women,  one  vast  kitchen  with  three  fires 
for  preparing  the  food  of  three  different  tables,  at 
different  prices,  for  the  various  classes  of  fortune, 
would  be  sufficient ;  ten  women  would,  perform  the 
same  function  which  now  requires  three  hundred. 

We  are  astonished  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
colossal  profits,  which  would  result  from  these  large 
Associations.  Take  fuel  alone,  which  has  become 
so  expensive ;  is  it  not  evident,  that  for  cooking  and 
the  warming  of  rooms.  Association  would  save  seven- 
eighths  of  the  wood,  which  our  present  system  of  in- 
coherent and  isolated  households  wastes  and  con- 
sumes ? 

The  parallel  is  equally  glaring,  if  we  compare 
theoretically  or  in  imagination  the  cultivation  of  a 
domain  in  Association,  overseen  like  a  single  farm, 
with  the  same  extent  of  country,  cut  up  into  little 
farms,  and  subjected  to  the  caprice  of  three  hundred 
families.  Here  one  makes  a  meadow  of  a  sloping 
piece  of  land,  which  Nature  destines  to  the  vine;  an 
other  sows  wheat  where  grass  should  grow ;  a  third 
to  avoid  buying  grain,  clears  a  declivity  which  the 

rains  will  strip  of  its  soil  the  following  year ;  while 

3t 
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a  fourth  and  a  fifth  misapply  the  soil  in  some  other 
way.  The  three  hundred  families  lose  their  time 
and  money  in  barricading  themselves  against  each 
other,  and  in  law  suits  about  boundary  lines  and 
petty  thefts;  they  all  avoid  works  of  general  utility, 
which  might  be  of  advantage  to  disagreeable  neigh- 
bors, and  individual  interest  is  everywhere  brought 
in  conflict  with  public  good. 

The  civilized  world  talks  of  economy  and  system : 
what  system  does  it  see  in  this  industrial  incoherence, 
this  anti-social  confusion?  How  has  it  happened, 
that  for  thirty  centuries,  it  has  not  been  discovered  that 
Association,  and  not  cultivation  carried  on  by  isolated 
households,  is  the  destiny  of  man,  and  that  so  long  as 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  theory  of  domestic  Association, 
he  has  not  attained  his  destiny  ! 

To  appreciate  this  principle  fully,  we  have  only  to 
reflect  a  moment  on  the  extent  of  knowledge,  which 
x\griculture  requires,  and  the  impossibility  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer  of  uniting  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
means  necessary  to  make  a  perfect  agriculturist.  To 
a  large  capital  he  should  add  the  knowledge  scattered 
among  a  hundred  scientific  and  practical  men,  and, 
even  then,  were  he  to  die  without  a  successor  of  equal 
talent,  what  he  h^d  done  would  go  to  decay  and  his 
domain  rapidly  decline. 

It  is  only  in  Association,  that  a  combination  of 
capital  and  talent,  as  above  supposed,  is  possible; 
Association,  consequently,  is  the  only  system,  v«bich 
the  Creator  could  have  calculated  upon;  for,  presum- 
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ing  it  to  be  applied  to  communities  of  about  eighteen 
hundred  inhabitants,*  there  would  be  found  among 
such  a  number  of  pei'sons  this  mass  of  knowledge, 
which  would  be  perpetuated  by  corporative  trans- 
mission. A  son  does  not  inherit  the  acquirements 
of  his  father,  but  among  a  community  of  eighteen 
hundred  persons,  there  would  be  found  those  apt  at 
acquiring  the  talent  and  knowledge  of  skilful  mem- 
bers, whom  at  some  later  period  they  would  be  called 
upon  to  replace.  The  more  we  discuss  the  question 
of  Association,  the  more  we  shall  be  convinced  thiat 
civilized  agriculture,  carried  on  by  separate  families 
t^ith  conflicting  interests,  is  in  complete  opposition 
to  the  destiny  of  man,  and  that  the  great  discovery 
to  be  miade  16  the  secret  of  associating  large  assem- 
blages. Small  masses  do  not  admit  of  a  perfect 
system  of  economies,  nor  is  it  possible  thus  to  unite 
the  various  kinds  of  knowledge  which  perfection  in 
each  branch  of  industry  requires. 

The  possibility  of  realizing  such  great  social 
ameliorations,  having  their  commencement  in  agri- 
culture, which  would  cause  neither  bloodshed  nor 


*  Eighteen  hundred  persons,  cultivating  a  domain  of  about 
five  thousand  seven  hundred  acres,  or  three  miles  square,  arc 
tlie  largest  and  the  most  appropriate  number  for  formin^^  an 
Association  or  Phalanx.  I^  it  were  larger,  it  would  fall  into 
confusion ;  and  besides,  the  extent  of  the  domain  would  cause 
too  ^eat  a  distance  between  the  Manor-House  and  the  extreme 
portions  of  the  territory.  We  shall  take  eighteen  hundred 
persons,  therefore,  as  the  best  adapted  number. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty,  or  four  hundred  persons  constitute 
the  lowest  number  with  wnich  a  small  Association  can  be  formed. 
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revolutions,  should  have  stimulated  politicians  and 
philosophers:  but  to  excuse  their  apathy,  they  pretend, 
that  so  much  perfection  is  not  made  for  man,  that 
the  passions  are  insurmountable  obstacles,  and  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  associate  three  or  fouj^ 
families  for  a  week,  without  differences  of  character 
and  taste,  and  without  the  breaking  out  of  overbear- 
ing pretentions  and  irremediable  discord. 

It  will  be  proved  that  in  this  new  order,  the  pas* 
sions  and  all  inequalities  of  fortune  and  character, 
so  far  from  opposing  difficulties  to  Association,  form 
its  very  machinery,  since  all  contrasts  here  become 
useful :  thus  our  prejudices  present  to  us  as  obstacles, 
what  on  the  contrary  are  the  means  of  Association. 
As  a  proof  of  this  we  shall  see,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  associate  a  hundred-  families  of  equal 
fortune,  and  of  similar  tastes  and  characters:  the 
mechanism  of  Groups  and  Series  is  incompatible 
with  equality. 


I 
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CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

SOOROmSS    IH    GRAITARIES)    CELLARS,    rUBL» 
TRAirSPORTATIOIfy   &C. 

We  are  astonishedy  as  we  before  observed,  when 
we  pass  a  few  moments  in  drawing  a  picture  of  the 
enormous  profits,  which  woul<l  result  from  an  assem- 
blage  of  three  or  four  hundred  families,  inhabitinig 
one  vast  edifice,  in  which  they  would  find  suits  of 
rooms  of  various  prices,  covered  communications, 
tables  for  dififerent  classes,  varied  functions,  in  short 
every  thing  that  could  abridge,  facilitate  and  give  a 
charm  to  industry. 

In  going  into  details,  we  will  first  examine  the 
advantages  of  Association  in  granaries  and  cellarik 
The  three  hundred  granaries  or  barns,  which  three 
hundred  farming  families  now  require,  would  be 
replaced  by  a  vast  granary,  divided  into  special 
compartments  for  each  kind  of  grain,  and  even  for 
each  variety.  All  advantages  of  dryness,  ventilation 
and  of  locality,  could  be  observed  and  attended  to — 
advantages  which  the  farmer  cannot  now  think  of « 
for  often  his  house  and  barns  are  badly  situated 
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for  the  preservation  of  his  produce.  A  community 
of  eighteen  hundred  persons  would  always  make 
choice  of  the  most  favorable  location  in  every  re- 
spect for  the  Manor-House  or  rural  Palace.  The 
expense  of  walls,  doors,  frame-work,  machinery, 
precautions  against  fire,  insects,  &c.  of  this  vast 
granary,  would  not  t50st  one  tenth  part  of  what  three 
hundred  barns,  at  best  but  defectively  constructed, 
now  do.  Ten  doors  and  windows  only  would  be 
necessary  there  where,  with  the  present  system,  three 
hundred  are  required,  and  every  thing  else  in  pro- 
portion. 

It  is  above  all  in  precautions  against  fire  and  other 
accidental  waste,  that  the  profits  become  colossal. 
All  measures  of  public  security  are  impracticable 
with  three  hundred  families,  some  being  too  poor 
to  take  necessary  precaution,  others  too  careless 
cr  indifferent.  We  frequently  hear  of  a  whole  town 
having  been  consumed  by  the  imprudence  of  a  sringle 
family.  Precautions  against  insects,  rats,  &c.  become 
illusive  also,  because  there  id  no  joint  action  between 
these  families.  If  by  great  care  one  farmer  destroys 
the  rats  in  his  granaries,  he  is  soon  assailed  by  those 
of  the  neighboring  barns  and  fields,  that  have  not 
been  clieared  of  therti,  for  the  want  of  a  system  of 
general  co-operation,  impossible  with  the  present 
diversity  of  interests 

Association  gives  rise  to  important  economies  in 
operations  which  are  now  deemed  productive :  for 
example,  three  hundred  farming  fiimilies  send  to 
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market  not  once,  but  twenty  times  in  the  coarse  of 
the  year :  if  a  few  chickens  or  pounds  of  butter  are 

r 

to  be  sold,  a  day  is  loist  in  town ;  this  amounts^  for 
the  three  hundred  families,  to  an  aggregate  loss  of  six 
thousand  days  work,  without  including  the  expense 
of  wagons,  which  is  twenty  fold  that  of  Association. 
In  the  latter  order  all. these  products  would  be  isold 
in  large  quantities,  as  sales  and  purchases  would  take 
place  only  between  Associations  of  eighteen  hundred 
persons.  By  avoiding  the  complication  of  sales,  the 
waste  for  example  of  sending  three  hundred  persons 
to  market,  to  mdke  three  hundred  separate  negoti- 
ations, instead  of  a  single  one,  we  simplify  and  eco- 
nomize  an  important  branch  of  opeiiatioiis. 

If  one  Phalanx  sells  fire  thousand  bushels  of  wheat 
to  three  others,  the.  care  of  milling  and  storing  does 
not  extend  to  three  hundred  families,  but  only  to  three. 
Thus,  after  having  saved  in  the  sale  of  the  produce^ 
ninety-ruine  hundredths  of  the  distributive  labor,  this 
economy  is  repeated  in  its  preparation  for  use.  It  is 
consequently  an  economy  of  ninety-nine  hundredths 
twice  repeated ;  and  how  many  will  take  place  of 
this  magnitude? 

It  is  tb  be  remarked  that  the  economies  of  Asso* 
elation  are  almost  always  like  those  above,  of  a  com* 
pound  nature,  which,  to  the  saving  in  selling,  adds 
that  in  storing  and  preparation.  The  same  system 
is  applicable  to  liquids,  such  as  wines,  oils,  &c.  Three 
hundred  families  have  three  hundred  cellars,  in  the 
care  of  which,  ordinarily,  as  much  ignorance  as  waiit 
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of  skill,  is  to  bo  found.  There  is  a  greater  loss  on 
liquids  than  on  grain,  for  the  care  of  the  former  is  a 
great  deal  more  hazardous,  and  requires  more  atten* 
tion  and  knowledge. 

The  Palace,  or  Manor-House  of  the  Phalanx,  for 
its  wines,  oils  or  dairy,  would  have  one  vast  cellar* 
In  a  vineyard  district,  it  would  not  contain  at  the 
most  more  than  a  dozen  vats,  instead  of  three  hund- 
red. That  number  would  be  sufficient  to  class  the 
differeift  qualities  of  the  vintage,  even  supposing  th^ 
grapes  were  gathered  at  two  or  three  different  times^ 
which  would  be  the  case  in  Association ;  but  now 
the  danger  of  theft  makes  it  necessary  to  gather  the 
green,  ripe  and  decayed  fruit  all  at  once.  As  to  casks, 
thirty  large  tuns  would  replace  the  thousand  barrels, 
which  the  three  hundred  families  now  use.  There 
would  be  consequently,  besides  the  economy  of  nine* 
tenths  on  the  edifice,  an  economy  of  nineteen  twen«- 
tieths  on  the  cooperage,  a  doubly  expensive  object  in 
civilization,  for  to  the  cost  of  this  complication  of 
casks  and  vessels,  is  to  be  added  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  them  in  a  proper  condition.  Immense  losses 
take  place  yearly  from  such  causes,  which  could  be 
easily  avoided  in  a  state  of  things,  where  the  greatest 
attention  would  be  paid  to  details.* 

*  A  proper  care  of  wine,  ior  example,  requires: 
1st  Good  cellars,  situated  in  f.  proper  locality,  with  a  rock 
foundation,  or  on  a  biU-side,  and  fhmtin^  the  north.  Can  a 
single  family  think  of  fulfilling  these  condition  1  No,  not  even 
the  most  wmtiiy,  who  have  to  use  their  cellars  as  they  find 
thenu 
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No  economy  is  acknowledged  more  urgent  than 
that  of  fuel ;  its  saving  is  enormous  in  Association^ 
The  Palace  of  a  Phalanx  has  only  five  kitchens,  in- 
stead of  three  hundred  which  the  present  system 
requires : 

One  for  extra  tables ; 

Three  for  tables  of  the  1st.  2d.  and  3d.  class  of 
prices; 

One  for  preparations  for  animals. 

The  whole  operation  can  be  carried  on  by  three 
large  fires,  which,  compared  with  the,  three  hundred 
kitchen  fires  of  three  hundred  households,  would  yield 
an  economy  on  fuel  of  nine-tenths.  The  economy 
would  be  equally  great  in  parlour  and '  other  fires. 
Besides  the  cold  would  not  be  felt  in  the  interior 
of  the  Palace;  there  would  exist  throughout  the 
building,  covered  galleries  or  halls  which  would 
communicate  with  all  its  parts,  and  which  could  be 
comfortably  warmed:  its  inhabitants  consequently 
could  go  to  the  manufactories,  bazarrs  and  dining- 
halls,  to  parties  and  balls  without  the  necessity  of 
cloaks  or  furs,  and  without  the  risk  of  catching  colds 

2d.  Daily  airing  of  the  cellars  and  casks.  Such  precautious 
cannot  now  be  taken,  a  single  family  has  not  the  time  or  means 
of  attending  to  these  details:  it  is  only  a  sehe  of  groups  devo- 
ted to  this  branch  of  industry  that  coiud  do  it 

3d.  Mixture  of  weak  wines  with  stronger  qualities,  which 
would  give  them  body.  A  single  individual  cannot  tiiink  of 
obtaining  the  stronger  wines  of  Spain,  Calabria  or  Cypress. 
A  Phalanx,  however,  doing  business  fi>r  eighteen  hundred 
persons,  is  in  correspondence  with  every  country,  and  can 
easily  obtain  any  article  it  wishes  and  of  any  kind  and  quality.. 
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and  catarrhs.   These  covered  communications  would 
iextend  also  to  the  stables. 

We  have  passed  in  review  a  few  of  the  economies 
of  Association :  their  examination  shows  an  average 
saving  of  from  three-fourths  to  nine-tenths,  and  often 
of  ninety  nine-hundredths.  "Vi^e  see  this  result  in 
marketing,  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods,  and 
even  in  small  matters  which  are  now  neglected,  but 
which  become  of  importance  when  an  economy  of 
ninety-nine  hundredths  takes  place,  or  even  forty- 
nine-fiftieths  as  in  the  case  of  milkmen.  One  wagon 
would,  as  observed,  replace  a  hundred  now  engaged 
in  the  same  operation,  which  would  be  a  saving  of 
about  forty-nine  fiftieths.  The  economy  is  double,  if 
the  man  distributes  his  milk  among  three  or  four 
large  kitchens,  and  returns  in  half  the  time  which 
each  one  of  the  hundred  requires.  The  economies 
above  mentioned  are  all  relative  to  branches  of  labor 
which  are  known  and  daily  practised.  We  could 
enumerate  a  great  many  'others  which  might  take 
place  in  operations  which  could  be  avoided  or  render- 
ed unnecessary:  we  will  call  them  negative  econ-. 
omies,  in  opposition  to  the  preceding  which,  are 
positive  economies,  or  labor  abridged,  but  without 
being  suppressed* 

A  branch  of  negative  profits,  which  is  immense, 
and  which  can  be  rendered  unnecessary  in  Association^ 
is  precautions  against  larcenies. 

The  risk  of  thefts  forces  three  .hundred  families, 
or  at  least  one  hundred  of  the  richest,  who  can  afford 
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it,  to  an  unproductive  expense  of  one  hundred  walls^ 
fences,  ditches,  watch-dogs,  guards,  traps  or  other 
means  of  defence  against  thieves.  All  these  useless 
and  expensive  precautions  would  be  entirely  done 
away  with  in  Association  which  would  effectually 
prevent  larceny.  We  shall  see,  that  in  the  social 
relations  of  the  combined  order,  a  rogue  could  make 
no  use  of  stolen  property  (except  money).  Besides,  a 
population  living  at  their  ease,  and  imbued  with 
honorable  feelings,  would  not  think  of  thefts,  or  of 
over  forming  any  projects  of  the  kind. 

The  loss,  which  takes  place  from  the  stealing  of 
fruit  alone,  is  very  great.  We  see  the  markets  in 
our  large  towns  stored  with  green  and  unhealthy 
fruit.  If  you  reproach  this  premature  gathering,  this 
vegetable  waste,  you  are  answered;  the  fruit  would 
be  stolen  if  it  were  left  to  ripen.  The  danger  of  thefts 
is  a  very  great  obstacle  to  the  raising  of  good  fruit. 
If  its  gathering  does  not  take  place  at  three  diff<?rent 
times,  to  avoid  the  mixture  of  green,  ripe,  and  decayed^ 
it  is  difficult  and  even  impossible  to  preserve  it  for 
any  length  of  time.  This,  with  other  causes,  such  as 
the  want  of  proper  storage  and  knowledge,  reduces  to 
a  twentieth  part,  the  quantity  of  fruit  reserved  for  use. 

A  loss  more  ruinous  still,  in  a  negative  sense,  is 
the  disgust  and  difficulty  connected  with  the  rearing 
of  fruit  trees.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  twenty 
times  as  many  would  be  cultivated,  if  the  difficulties 
connected  with  their  rearing  in  civilization,  could  be 
avoided,  and  if  the  cultivator  had: 
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1st  The  guarantee  of  not  being  robbed. 
2d.   The  certainty  of  not  being  deceived  in  the 
purchase  of  plants  and  trees. 
.    dd.  The  assurance  of  being  always  aided  and 
assisted  by  intelligent  and  faithful  persons,  in 
the  care  of  the  trees  and  the  preservation  of 
the  fruit. 
4th.  The  advantage  of  requisite  means  for  carry- 
ing on  successfully  this  attractive  branch  of 
agriculture,  such  as  fine  qualities  of  plants 
and  trees,  necessary  implements,  &c.  Lastly, 
to  insure  the  preservation  of  vast  quantities 
of  fruit,  the  low  price  of  sugar,  as  all  surplus 
and  second  qualities  would  be  preserved. 
In  a  social  order  in  which  all  these  advantages 
could  be  united,  nine  tenths  of  mankind  would  make 
a  noble  recreatibn  of  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees, 
which,  of  all  branches  of  agriculture,  is  the  most 
attractive  for  the  different  sexes  and  ages;  each 
having  its  favorite  and  prefered  fruit,  currants  for 
children,  oranges  for  women,  &c. 

How  can  we  excite  a  love  for  this  branch  of  agri- 
culture, when  we  meet  with  every  obstacle  opposed 
to  the  conditions  above  mentioned !  For  in  the  present 
system  we  are  certain : 

1st.  Of  being  robbed,  in  spite  of  walls  and  fences, 

'  "by  servants,  children  and  marauders. 
2d.   Of  being  deceived  in  the  purchase  of  seed, 
plants  and  gralts,  notwithstanding  the  offer  of 
paying  well  for  good  species  and  varieties. 
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3d.   Of  being  aided  bjr  jnercenary  hands,  careless, 
indiflferent,  and  without  skill;  instead  of  oblig- 
ing and  intelligent  friends. 
4th.  Of  being  unable  to  obtain  the  right  kinds  of 
soil,  location,  necessary  implements  and  edi- 
fices, such  as  hot-houses,  &c.   And,  lastly,  the 
high  price  of  sugar,  which  prevents  extensive 
preparations  of  preserves,  jellies,  &c. 
This  multiplicity  of  obstacles  produces  a  negative 
loss,  resulting  from  the  non-cultivation  of  fruit  trees, 
equal  to  twenty  times  the  quantity  at  present  pro- 
duced ;  and  of  this  small  quantity,  two-thirds  are  now 
lost,  owing  to  badness  of  quality,  ignorance  of  cultiva- , 
tion,  and, necessity  of  picking  the  fruit,  while  it  is 
green  and  unhealthy. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

BFrECTlVE,    RELATIVE,    POSITIVE    AND    NEGATIVE 

ECONOMIES. 

To  understand  and  appreciate  more  clearly  the 
profits  of  Association,  we  will  divide  them  into 
Effective  and  Relative;  Positive  and  Kegaiive ;  it 
will  be  necessary  to  bear  these  distinctions  in  mind, 
as  we  shall  often  refer  to  them. 

We  will  first  examine  the  branch  of  weg-a^/ve  profits, 
which  consists  in  producing,  by  doing  nothings  more 
than  a  civilizee  who,  often  with  great  labor,  does 
less  than  nothing.  We  will  choose  walls  and  fences 
as  an  example.  If  thieving  did  not  exist ;  if  flocks 
were  guarded  by  a  few  dogs,  as  they  would  be  in 
Association,  so  that  a  small  hedge  or  furrow  would 
answer  all  purposes,  fences  and  walls  could  be  done 
away  with,  and  the  expense  of  their  construction 
and  repairs  saved.  Thus,  a  now  expensive  wall  or 
fence  is  equivalent  to  nothings  as  to  present  product ; 
and  less  than  nothing,  as  to  future  product,  for  it  will 
cost  repairs.    A  large  portion  of  the  greatest  works 
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duce  either  m^ing^  or  le»  than  j^ingv  considered 
fipart  from  tteir  destructive  action.  Association  wiU 
give  s«ch  a  prepofideraiice  to  the  interests  of  produc*^ 
tioDi  that  peace  will  be  jmaiotaioed ;  natioDs  will  not 
then  require  fortifications,  arsenals,  and  idle,  unpro- 
ductive armies.  Such  a  peace  would  produce  a  ne* 
gative  profi t^by  st ving.tfae  damages  of  war,  aa  dt  hose 
constructions,  wUch  it  now  renders  necessary. 

Ne^tive  profit,  or  the  economy  of  a  labor  in  itself 
tmproduGtive,  is  easy  to  distinguish  firom  positive 
profit,  which  arises  from  an  increased  cultivation  in 
aay  branch  of^ agriculture*— of  fruit  for  example, 
which  would  yield  twenty-foid  the  present  prodtict, 
if  the  conditions  above  mentioned  were  carried  into 
effect.  Negative  profit,  being  the  least  Understood  in 
the  present  order,  we  will  make  use  of  an  example 
or  two,  to  illustrate  it. 

1st  River  Fish:  this  source  iQ^f  product  is  the  more 
precious  as  it  requires  no  care,  and  as  its  rapid  muU 
tiplication  is  not  prejudicial  to  the  crops,  like  that  of 
game.  How  great  would  be  the  abundance  of  fish,  if 
there  were  a  general  understanding  to  suspend  fishing 
at  certain  periods,  ,and  leave  a  sufficient  quantity  ia 
each  stream  far  rerproductjion !  Such  concert  of  action 
is  one  of  the  residts  of  Association*  Persons,  expert 
in  the  matter  say,  that  upon  an  av^^ge  of  years, 
twenty  times  as  many  fish  would .  he  taken  in  all 
small  stoeams,  if  people  would  agree  to  fish  only  at 
proper  seasons,  so  as  not  to  exhaust  the  stock,  and 
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take  but  a  quarter  of  the  pains  in  destroying  otters 
and  muskrats,  which  they  now  do  in  despoiling  the 
streams.  Such  would  be  the  policy  of  Association; 
which,  to  the  product  of  rivers  would  add  that  of  re- 
servoirs, with  currents  for  preserving  distinct  species. 

Naturalists  admire  the  munificence  of  nature  in 
sending  us  each  year  those  vast  shoals  of  herring ; 
thanks  to  the  barrier  of  polar  icesj  which  prevent  the 
fisheries  during  the  time  of  multiplication.  Sup- 
pose that  barrier  did  not  exist,  that  the  polar  seas 
were  navigable,  and  the  fisheries  could  be  carried  on 
constantly  by  our  vessels,  it  is  certain  that  the  avi- 
dity and  jealousy  of  those  engaged  in  the  trade, 
would  soon  deprive  the  north  of  this  great  source  of 
support.  Hardly  a  twentieth  part  of  the  herring,  now 
caught,  would  be  taken,  if  it  were  not  for  their  peace- 
able increase  under  the  polar  ices,  which  are  a  gua- 
rantee of  a  twenty-fold  product. 

Unity  of  action  in  Association  would  guarantee  us 
a  like  increase  in  river  fish,  of  which  we  are  compa- 
ratively deprived,  when  we  consider  the  immense 
amount  which  could  be  raised  in  streams  and  reser- 
voirs. Thejsums  total  of  all  these  negative  riches  will 
yield  a  ien-foid  effective  ^rodxxci  in  all  those  branches 
of  industry,  which  are  failures  int  he  present  order — 
as  in  the  above  example  offish,  of  which  Association 
will  produce  an  enomous  quantity — negatively, hy  at- 
tention to,  and  care  of  streams;  n.ud  positively ,  by  keep- 
ing up  lateral  reservoirs,  and  in  destroying  musk- 
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rats  and  other  animals,  which  often  destroy  more 
fish  than  man  consumes. 

Sd.  Game :  an  ornament  to  the  fields,  a  source 
of  riches  for  man,  and  a  means  of  destroying  pemi- 
cious  insects.  If  it  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  ex- 
cessive multiplication  of  some  kinds,  care  should  also 
be  taken  to  prevent  their  entire  destruction.  In  spe- 
culating upon  an  order  of  thiigs  in  which  agricultural 
labour  will  be  rendered  more  attractive  than  hunting, 
the  latter  can  be  reduced  to  its  just  proportion,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  we  i^hall  obtain  the  following  re- 
sults: 

Negative  profit,  or  teri-fold  increase  of  game,  with- 
out any  care. 

Positive  profit,  or  destruction  of  insects,  which  it 
is  not  important  to  estimate,  as  Association  would 
soon  sufliciently  reduce  their  numbers. 

All  these  calculations  are  made  with  reference  to 
the  employment  of  the  Groups  and  Series,  which 
would  regulate  all  industrial  functions  or  branches 
of  labor-T-such  as  hunting,  fishing,  and  others ;  and  so 
limit  their  developments  as  to  coincide  with  general 
utility.. 

Those,  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the 
Economies  of  Association  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  Groups  and  Series,  could  not  have 
calculated  upon  an  equilibrium  of  functions  and 
wants;  but,  if  all  these  advantages  were  not  foreseen^ 
the  principle,  such  as  those  of  combined  cellars  and 
granaries,  might  have  been  felt  and  understood. 
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Of  all  the  sources  of  profit,  which  Association  o£> 
fers,  none  is  more  collosal  than  that  of  a  midtiplicap 
tion  of  means  which  do  not  belong  to  the  same  class, 
such  as  quality,  quantity,  and  management. 

We  will  prove  this  by  taking,  as  an  example,  the 
product  of  the  vine,  which  is  much  more  injured  than 
wheat  by  the  derangement  of  climate  and  defective 
overseeing. 

If  the  combination  of  circumstances,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  such  as  good  cellars,  casks, 
and  proper  management^  would  yield  a  five-fold  pro- 
fit, and  if  to  this  increase  we  add  that  of  quality  and 
quantity,  supposing  each  doubled  or  inci'eased  the 
product  two-fold,  we  shall  have  a  twenty-fold  profit 
by  multiplying  them  into  each  other,  as  follows : 
Increase  by  proper  management  5 

„        „        „      Quality  2 

Combined  product  of  management  or  quality  10 
Increase  of  quantity  2 


20 
Quality :  The  temperature  of  our  climates  are  so 
deranged,  so  variable,  so  full  of  excesses  that  it  ex- 
hausts vegetation,  instead  of  assisting  it.  Our  sum- 
mers are  a  succession  of  every  excess,  that  is  inju- 
rious to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  there  is  hardly 
one  year  out  of  three  favorable  to  the  development 
of  firuit.  It  is  even  hoping  too  much  to  expect  in  vine 
growing  countriej3i,  out  of  every  three  years,  one  vin- 
tage of  superior  quality.    If  instead  of  these  eiicesses 
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of  temperature  had  we  a  Iv^Id  and  regular  climate, 
"we  could  calculate  upon  a  doubly  good  quality,  and 
expect  three  favorable  years  out  of  four.  And  if  we 
suppose  only  two  out  of  three,  ihe  profit  of  quality 
would  be  increased  two-fold.  In  combining  this  with 
proper  management,  estimated  at  five,  we  have<  a 
ten-fold  increase. 

Quantity:  The  same  circumstances  apply  here 
as  in  the  above  calculations  on  quality.  Derajige- 
ment  of  climate,  frosts,  droughts  and  worms,  reduce 
the  product  immensely.  If  we  suppose  an  increase 
of  but  one-half  over  the  present  product,/  we  have  a 
twenty-fold  gain,  by  combining  it  with  quality  and 
management^  as  above  shown. 

True  political  policy  should  consist  in  developing 
these  sources  of  real  riches*  the  only  means  al  aug- 
menting the  welfare  of  all  classes,  both  rich  and  poor. 
But  politicians  are  absorbed  in  political  quarrels,  and 
have  no  time  to  devote  to  those  problems,  which  are 
entirely  disconnected  from  political  intrigues.  They 
promise  us,  it  is  true,  national  riches  and  general 
happiness ;  but  our  cities,  filled  with  indigence,  belie 
alike  those  promises  and  the  theories  on  whick  they 
are  grounded. 

The  present  order  of  society  does  not  even  tend  to 
economy;  ^productive  fimctioDs  ard  increasing 
daily,  and  the  mass  of  parasitic  agents  may  be  estip 
mated  at  two-thirds  of  the  population — all  labor  being 
relatively  unproductive,  which  couid  be  economized 
in  Association.  We  shall  hereafter  give  a  list  of  these 
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unproductive  classes.  We  will  conclude  these  obser- 
vations by  recapitulating  briefly  the  various  kinds  of 
riches,  Positive,  ^Negative  and  Relative,  which  com- 
pose the  Effective  riches  of  Association. 

Ist.  Positive  riches  consist  of  the  product  ob- 
tained by  active  industry.  We  have  in  the  present 
order  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  positive  riches, 
,  from  which  we  might  draw  a  double  or  treble  profit 
— such  as  forests,  which  require  to  be  cleared  of  the 
superabundance  of  trees  that  choke  their  growth.  In 
certain  other  branches,  we  have  too  much  positive 
wealth.  '  Compared  with  the  quantity  of  grain  and 
wine  produced,  we  have  a  great  many  more  barns 
and  casks  than  are  necessary ;  we  could  reduce  the 
number  two-thirds,  if  vast  granaries  and  large  tuns 
and  vats  only  were  used.  Thus  effective  riches  often 
consist  in  a  diminution  of  the  positive  product. 

2d.  Negative  riches  consist  in  undeveloped  re- 
sources, which  might  often  yield  a  ten-fold  product 
without  labor,  as  in  the  example  of  river  fish,  which 
is  negative  product  in  streams  and  lakes,  ?jiA  positive 
product  in  artificial  reservoirs  and  basins.  One  of 
the  most  considerable  branches  of  negative  profit 
will  be  that  of  works  rendered  unnecessary;  such  as 
walls,  fortifications,  arsenals  and  navies. 

Sd.  Relative  riches  consist  in  a  judicious  ap- 
plication of  means  without  any  change.  If  an  article, 
which  costs  a  dollar  could  be  purchased  for  ten  cents, 
there  would  be  a  ten-fold  relative  gain.  The  use  and 
purposes  of  a  granary  may  not  be  changed ;  but  if  in 
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its  construction,  rats,  weavel,  dampness,  and  the 
danger  of  fire  and  frosts  can  be  guarded  against, 
how  considerable  an  augmentation  of  relative  pro- 
duct vi^ould  ensue! 

In  these  remarks  on  the  sources  of  riches,  we  have 
omitted  the  principal  one,  which  is  the  health  of  man 
and  animals,  the  perfection  and  longevity  of  races, 
particularly  of  man  and  the  horse — so  expensive  to 
mature,  and  which  Politics  sacrifices  by  legions  in 
war,  as  if  they  were  of  no  more  value  than  flies.  . 

If  Association  raise  every  product  to  its  highest 
degree  of  perfection,  man  should  attain  at  least  to  a 
treble  increase  in  strength,  longevity  and  intelligence.* 
It  is  easier  to  conceive  the  eventual  amelioration  of 
races  of  animals,  the  horse  for  example.  When  we 
see  him  prosper  in  Arabia,  in  what  country  would 
he  not  attain  perfection,  with  due  care  and  attention  7 
Association  will  discover  the  means  of  taming  se- 
veral species  of  animals,  the  beaver  and  zebra,  for 
example ;  the  latter  will  be  domesticated  by  means 
which  cannot  be  put  in  practice  in  our  present  socie- 
ties; it  is  an  animal  which  cannot  be  broken-in  by 
violence,  as  the  horse  now  is.  The  Zebra  and  Qu^gga, 

*  The  average  length  of  the  life  of  man,  is  about  thirty 
jreara ;  such  a  vast  amount  of  premature  deaths,  as  we  now  find 
m  society,  must  be  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature.  If  we  re- 
flect upon  the  infinite  number  of  advantages  which  each  in- 
dividual would  enjoy  in  Association,  firom  in&ncy  to  age ;  such 
as  good  food,  raiment  and  dwellings,  varied  occupations 
through  the  day  to  prevent  prolon^^  and  excessive  labor, 
guarantee  against  exposure  of  all  kmds,  joined  to  a  system 
of  preventive  medicine,  and  various  other  means,  all  will  be 
convinced,  that  the  above  estimate  is  not  at  all  exaggerated. 


two  magnificent  ammtls,  raperior  to  the  horse  in  v^ 
hunty,  equal  to  the  ass  in  endurance,  are  a  con^ 
quest  impossible  in  the  civilized  order.  If  we  knew 
tlie  system  of  taming  them,  we  could  not  make  use 
of  it,  bccaiHie  nothing  at  present  in  eur  domestic  or--. 
der  is  adapted  to  their  instincts. 

Without  anticipating  these  brilliant  results,  the  iiK 
crease  of  ricbes  alone,  which  Association  promi^St 
should  have  been  sufficient  to  stimulate  a  mercantile 
age,  whose  only  desire  is  wealth,  to  search  out  its 
Aiechanism.  Some  modem  authors  have  perceived 
the  colossal  product  which  Association  would  yield ; 
but  its  dazzling  results  have  deterred  them  from  mak- 
ing it  an  object  of  investigation;  they  have  declared 
that  it  was  too  magnificent;  that  so  much  perfection 
was  not  mcUlefor  man.  Thus  Association  has  been  for 
our  minds,  what  the  brightness  ofthesun^  which  we 
cannot  look  upon,  is  for  our  eyes.  But  because  the 
iun  fatigues  our  weak  sight,  does  it  follow  that  that 
luminary  doeft  not  exist?  Thus  have  reasoned  those 
who  pretend  that  Association  is  impossible,  because 
it  presents  results  too  immense  for  their  narrow  ima- 
ginations. "*" 
.  But  the  passions  I  inequalities,  conflicts  of  inter- 
ests, antipathies  of  character ;  bow  overcome  them? 

Such  are  the  objections  constantly  raised  by  those 
Urbo  are  too  indifferent,  or  have  not  the  energy  to 
examine  a  problem,  which  offers  any  difficulties. 

The  passions,  which  are  now  believed  the  enemies 
bf  concordy  only  fend  to  that  unity,  to  which  they  are 


deemed  to  be  directly  opposed.  Developed  otherwise 
than  according  to  their  natural  law,  the  Serie  of  emu- 
lative Groups,  they  appear,  it  is  true,  like  tigers  let 
loose,  and  are  incomprehensible  enigmas.  This  has 
induced  philosophers  and  moralists  to  think,  that  they 
should  be  repressed,  an  opinion  doubly  absurd,  in  as 
much  as  we  cannot  repress  tfaem  etiierwise  than  by 
violence  or  an  absorbing  substitutionj  the  latter  of  which 
is  not  repression.  On  theother  band^if  the  passions*  or 
those  of  their  developments  which  are  incident  to  civi- 
lization could  be  effectually  repressed,  this  social  order 
would  decline  rapidly  and  retrograde  to  a  oomtdic 
or  savage  state,  in  which  the  pmsaioni  woidd  take 
other  devetofunentSy  and  be  fully  as  pernicious  a» 
they  are  at  present  with  us.  The  virtuet  of  shep- 
herds are  as  doubtful  as  those  of  their  apologists,  and 
our  authors,  in  supposing  virtues  among  an  imaginary 
people,  only  prove  the  impossibility  of  introducing 
them  into  civilization. 
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CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

COMPOUITD    BGONOltlES  OF  ASSOCIATIOIT.     ITON-PRODUCIirG 

CLASSES   OF   CIVILIZATIOir. 

We  will  terminate  these  preliminary  observations 
upon  the  economies  of  Association,  by  correcting  an 
error,  which  misleads  the  world  in  all  its  specula- 
tions of  interest,  and  which  prevents  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  ejSfects  of  Association. 

This  error  is  the  mania  for  simple  ameliorations, 
which  are  of  no  value  in  a  general  point  of  view. 
One  district  may  perfect  a  branch  of  cultivation,  or 
introduce  some  amelioration,  which  is  thought  an 
achievement ;  in  the  mean  time,  however,  the  increas- 
ing derangement  of  climate,  or  some  other  evil,  will 
outweigh  ten  times  the  little  good  it  has  produced. 

We  will  first  examine  this  error  in  the  production 
of  riches  in  general;  we  will  then  descend  to  details, 
to  their  source,  which  is  the  day's  labor  of  the  pro- 
ducer. 

Two  principles  constitute  riches : 
Internal,  or  health  proportional  to  ages; 
External,  or  fortune  proportional  to  classes. 
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Fortune  guarantees  us  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and 
with  health  or  internal  riches,  a  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  sensual  faculties. 

A  system  of  compound  economy  should  speculate 
upon  the  concurrence  of  the  two  riches,  health  and 
fortune.  It  falls  into  simplism^  if  it  organize  a  sys- 
tem, in  which  they  are  not  united  and  do  not  lend 
each  other  reciprocal  aid. 

This  is  a  vice  of  civilization :  the  wealthy  classes 
have  less  corporeal  vigor  than  the  laboring  ones, 
who,  poorly  rewarded  with  external  riches  or  for- 
tune, obtain  a  greater  degree  of  internal  riches  or 
health ;  we  do  not  find  the  gout  in  the  cabins  of  the 
poor ;  we  find  it  often  in  the  luxurious  dwellings  of 
the  rich. 

The  civilized  order  establishes  a  conflict  of  the 
two  riches,  a  scission  between  them ;  for  internal 
rickeSf  or  health  proportional  to,  ages,  is  in  a  diverg- 
ing ratio  with  the  external^  or  fortune  proportional  to 
classes.  The  wealthy  are  less  robust  than  the  poor, 
which,  in  a  true  social  point  of  view,  is  a  monstrous 
duplicity  of  action.  The  two  riches  should,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  unity,  be  convergent ;  each  should 
sustain  and  lead  to  the  other.  What  is  more  vicious 
than  the  assemblage  of  two  elements  which  thwart 
and  cross  each  other? 

Such  is  with  us  the  action  of  these  two  riches 
which  are  always  in  conflict ;  external  riches  lead  to 
excesses,  which  undermine  the  health,  or  internal 
riches;  and  internal  riches  or  vigor   lead  to  ex- 
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eesses  of  pleasure,  which  iEtre  the  rv&a  of  fortuii6# 
They  destroy  each  other  reciprocally ;  and  how  dare 
our  sages  talk  of  unity  of  action  and  economy  of 
means»  when  duplicity  reigns  in  these  two  primor- 
dial branches  ?  Can  they  deny,  that  there  is  a  dis- 
cordant and  simple  action  in  the  present  order  of 
things,  where  riches  are  separated  from  functionty 
which  procure  health,  and  where  health  is  lost  ia 
pleafturei^  which  are  procured  by  riches  ?  Can  they 
deny,  that  happiness  and  wisdom  would  consist  ia  • 
system,  which  combined  riches  and  health,  and  wbidl 
lead  to  both  at  once?  Such  would  be  the  efTeet  of 
Association. 

Our  prejudices  have  blinded  us  to  the  present  dt«* 
order ;  it  has  been  thought,  that  Providence  wished 
to  divide  its  favors,  and  give  to  the  laborer  and  the 
savage  strength  and  vigor,  in  compensation  for  their 
privations*  This  sophism  presents  the  idea  of  an 
equitable  balance,  but  it  is  not  the  less  erroneoos ; 
it  is  not  thus,  that  the  Divinity  distributes  justiequ 
He  wishes  nothing  simple  in  the  destiny  of  man«  mod 
he  does  not  make  equilibrium  consist  ina  divergency^ 
but  in  a  convergency  of  contrasted  elements. 

Suefa  is  the  effect  of  the  Series,  in  which  the  ridi 
obtain  an  equal  degree  of  vigor  with  the  poor*  The 
former  in  fact  will  have  in  Association  the  goaiwi* 
tees  of  vitality  in  greater  abundance  than  the  latter^ 
because  their  career,  more  replete  with  attractioa^ 
is  more  active,  varied  and  apt  to  prevent  excessift 

Thus  is  established  the  concurrence  of  vigor  with 
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tviealth,  a  concurrence  without  which,  there  is  no 
tinity  of  action  between  these  two^primary  branches 
of  human  happiness,  internal  and  external  riches. 

I-«et  us  point  out  clearly  this  radical  error  of  our 
social  guides,  all  falsely  bent  upon  speculating  on 
simple,  instead  of  compound  results. 

Politicians  on  riches,  neglecting  health; 
Molralists  on  health,  neglecting  riches. 
The  destiny  of  the  human  race  being  compound,  if 
the  mass  do  not  attain  the  two  riches  combinedly; 
they  draw  upon  themselves  a  compound  poverty; 
(privation  of  fortune  and  vigor).  This  is  what  takes 
place  in  the  present  state,  in  which  we  find  a  decline 
Of  the  Rich,  into  relative  poverty ; 

into  comparative  and  real  debility. 
Of  the  Poor,  into  real  poverty ; 
into  relative  and  constrained  debility,  * 
Such  are  the  constant  results  of  our  incoherent 

*  The  debility  of  the  poor  is  the  result  of  their  positioB ; 
which  forces  them,  in  order  to  avoid  want,  to  sacrifice  their 
health  in  excessive  and  prolonged  labor  in  insalubrious  work- 
shops ;  which  wears  the  constitution  out  early,  and  exposes 
them  to  fevers  and  epidemics,  without  the  means  often  of  ob- 
taining requisite  medical  treatment  They  are  consequeatlj 
exposed  to  a  relative  and'constrained  debility ;  and  noming  is 
mere  fidse  than  the  imaginary  equilibrium  which  allots  health 
to  Ibe  po(Hr  as  a  compensation  ror  their  poverty.  They  have 
the  principle  of  health  (bodily  exercise);  but  they  are  forced 
to  sacrifice  it,  and  expose  themselves  to  disease  to  escape 
want.  Civilized  minds,  instinctively  inclined  to  sophism,  like 
to  dwell  on  illusive  compensations  like  those  above  men* 
tiooed.  The  truth  is,  that  man  is  a  being  whoise  destiuy  is 
oompound ;  he  must  either  attain  a  double  happiness,  (hetdth 
ftnd  fortmie)  in  aaord^of  things,  designed  for  him  by  the  P> 
vinity ;  or  a  compound  misery  (poverty  and  debility)  in  oar 
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social  order.  The  civilizee  is  less  robust  than  the 
savage :  city  populations  less  than  those  of  the  coun- 
try ;  in  short,  the  civilized  order  causes  a  complete 
divergency  of  the  two  riches,  instead  of  their  conver- 
gency  and  combined  action. 

Having  defined  the  error  in  general  terms,  and 
analized  the  conflict  and  simple  action  existing  be- 
tween the  two  riches;  let  us  now  attack  this  vice  in 
another  department,  let  us  descend  to  details, — ^to 
tht  day's  labor.  We  will  distinguish  its  value  or 
its  productive  power  into  multipled  degrees,  as  we 
have  done  before,  and  prove  the  error  of  our  politi- 
cal-economists, who  only  speculate  upon  the  simjie 
day's  work  or  apathetic  industry,  reduced  to  the 
lowest  degree  of  product,  and  to  the  least  possible 
activity. 

How  do  our  laborers  work?  They  only  endeavor 
to  evade  or  slight  their  tasks;  trifling  away  their 
time,  if  their  employer  is  absent,  doubling  their  work, 
if  overseen  without  intermission. 

Let  us  proceed  to  analize  the  circumstances,  which 
diminish  the  product  of  the  day's  work  of  the  hired 
laborer.  We  will  first  estimate  the  loss,  which  at 
present  arises  from  indifference  and  slackness,  and 
then  the  value  of  the  stimulants,  which  Association 
would  put  in  play. 

8al>ver8ive  societies.  The  relative  poverty  of  the  rich  is  easily 
understood ;  with  all  their  wealth,  they  are  deprived  of  an  in- 
finite variety  of  thingfs  absolutely  necessary  to  their  happuie«, 
and,  in  the  midst  (^  their  treasoresi  n^e  see  them  dying  with 
ennui. 
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IirCREASE  OF  THE   FIRST  POWER. 

Spirit  of  property  and  probity  in  all  relations* 

The  spirit  of  probity  is  one  of  the  strongest  stimu- 
lants, which  we  know  of,  to  excite  civilizees ;  we  may 
without  exaggeration  expect  from  the  labor  of  a  pro- 
prietor a  product  double  that  of  a  paid  or  servile 
workman.  We  see  daily  proofs  of  it ;  men  who  were 
slow  and  careless,  while  working  for  wages,  become 
prodigies  of  dilligence  as  soon  as  they  commence 
operating  on  their  own  account. 

The  first  problem  of  political  economy  conse- 
quently should  be  to  endeavor  to  transform  all  the 
hired  classes  into  co-interested  proprietors,  having  an 
interest  in  the  capital.  This  would  have  doubled  the 
value  of  their  paid  day's  labor,  added  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  dispatch. 

The  laboring  classes,  who  work  for  a  salary, 
compose  three-quarters  of  the  working  population 
(taking  the  average  of  countries).  How  can  we 
double  the  product  of  the  day's  labor  of  the  other 
quarter  composed  of  proprietors  t 

Omitting  minor  means,  such  as  exemption  from 
supervision,  the  active  co-operation  of  masters  and 
clerks  in  branches  of  industry,  which'they  now  niere- 
ly  oversee,  we  will  take  the  most  powerful  lever 
or  stimulant,  that  of  probity,  which  reigns  in  all  the 
relations  of  Association.  In  agriculture  and  manu- 
facturs  the  guarantee  of  the  probity  and  faithfulness 
of  agents,  would  induce  capitalists  to  undertake  an 
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infinite  variety  of  operatioxus,  which  they  cannot  now 
think  even  of  attempting. 

We  observed  in  speaking  of  fruit  orchards,  that 
twenty-tinaes  as  many  fruit  trees  would  be  cultivated, 
if  those  engaged  in  the  pursuit  were  certain  of  not  be- 
ing  deceived  in  the  quality  of  grafts  and  plants,  not 
obliged  to  gather,  the  fruit  at  once,  and  before  ma- 
turity, from  fear  of  theYts;  and  if  they  had,  moreover, 
the  guarantee  of  capital  at  non-usurious  interest,  as 
they  would  in  Association,  when  it  will  not  all  be  ab- 
sorbed in  speculating  uid  stock-jobbing. 

These  two  incentives,  property  and  probity,  will 
be  alone  more  than  sufficient  to  double  the  product 
of  labor;  and  in  this  hypothesis  a  province  or  state 
containing  one  million  of  inhabitants,  would  yield  an 
equal  product  with  one  of  two  millions. 

INORBASB  OF   THS  SECOND   FOWBR. 

Extension  of  material  machinery. 

We  have  cited  minor  details  (kitchens,  cellars, 
granaries,  &c.)  producing  m  ten,  twenty  and  in  some 
branches  even  a  hundred-fold  product.  In  adding 
the  profits  of  general  unities  (weights,  measures, 
monejrs,  &c.)  and  of  a  true  system  of  commerce,  we 
are  authorized  to  double  the  preceding  estimation, 
and  raise  it  from  two  to  four.  In  this  case  a  mil- 
lion of  men  will  produce  as  much  as  four  millions; 
or  in  other  words,  a  day's  labor,  now  valued  at  a 
dollar,  will  yield  the  value  of  four  dollars. 
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Take  irrigation,  a  branch  of  material  mjichinery, 
as  an  example;  its  product  alone  would  double,  upon 
an  average,  the  crops  of  many  warm  c6untries,  now 
entirely  deprived  of  them,  if  the  rains  fail  Other 
countries  have  only  a  half  or  a  quarter  crop,  for  the 
want  of  a  proper  supply  of  water,  and  have  to  aban- 
don various  branches  of  cultivation,  which  a  general 
system  of  reservoirs  and  trenches,  for  watering  plains 
and  declivities,  would  enable  them  to  uVidertake.  . 

The  irrigation  of  declivities  and  plains,  nevertheless, 
a  work  of  such  inestimable  value,  woul4  be  only  one 
of  the  numerous  pi'odigies  of  Association !  What  a 
source  of  profit ! 

INCREASE  OF'  THE   TmRD   POWER. 

Enthusiasm  and  Emulation  of  Groups. 

Labor,  performed  with  apathy  and  indifference, 
does  not  yield  the  half  of  what  it  would,  if  the  rivalry 
and  enthusiasm  which  animate  the  Groups,  could 
be  communicated  to  it.  These  stimulents  are  per- 
manent attributes  of  the  Series ;  ihey  overcome  all 
obstacles  and  give  to  industry  a  ddgree  of  skill  and 
activity,  which  can  only  spring  from  noble  passions. 
We  find  none  of  these  inducements  in  civilization  ; 
pecuniary  interest  is  the  only  stimulent  of  the  labor- 
ing mass. 

INCREASE  OF   THE  JX>URTH  FOWfiR. 

Return  of  Nm-'Produeen  to  Productive  Labor. 
What  is  at  present  the  rhttiabfer  of  Active  and  Posi- 
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iive  laborers?  It  does  not  amount  to  one-third  of 
the  population.  We  have  shown  that  the  product  of 
a  workman,  useful  in  appearance,  is  often  merely 
negative^  if  employed,  for  instance,  on  a  fcfnce  or  wall, 
which  is  not  a  real  and  positive  product. 

In  a  parallel  between  the  worluf  of  civilization  and 
Association^  we  will  find^  that  we  have  in  unpro* 
ductive  or  negative  laborers,  two-thirds  of  the  po* 
pulation. 

LIST   OF  NOir-rRODUCXRS  IK   aVILIZATIOR. 

\$t  Divuion* 

1.  Women, 

2.  Children, 

3.  Servants. 

2d  Ditxision. 

4.  Armies. 

5.  Fiscal  Agents, 

6.  Manufactures,  (in  part) 

7.  Commerce,  (do.) 

8.  Transportation,  (do.) 

9d  Diviaion* 

9.  Idlers, 

10.  Sophists  and  Controversistar, 

11.  Idle  rich, 

12.  Scissionaries. 

AOBSra  OF  FOSITIVB  JDBSTRUCTIOKy 
JMgn,  or  KSQATITS  GUATIOH. 
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FIRST  DIVISION.      DOMESTIC   PARASITES. 

Ist.  Three-qaarters  of  the  Womeic  in  cities,  and 
half  of  those  in  the  country,  from  their  occupation 
in  household  work,  caused  by  domestic  complication. 
Their  day's  labor  is  only  estimated  in  political  eco- 
nomy at  a  fifth  of  that  of  man. 

2d.  Three-fourths  of  Childreit,  perfectly  useless 
in  cities,  and  of  but  little  use  in  the  country,  owing 
to  their  mischieveousness  and  want  of  skill. 

3d.  Three-fourths  of  Servants  and  Valets,  whose  • 
labor  is  but  the  effect  of  household  complication, 
particularly  in  kitchens;  half  of  those  employed  in 
stables  are  also  useless,  as  their  labor  is  the  effect 
of  the  present  incoherent  system;  in  Association  they 
would  become  superfluous. 

These  three  classes,  whose  inaction  is  the  result  of 
the  present  household  organization ;  form  a  separate 
division  in  the  serie  of  parasites.  In  Association  they 
will  cease  to  be  useless,  because  a  just  division  of 
functions,  and  an  appropriate  application  of  sexes  and 
ages,  will  reduce  to  a  fourth  or  fifth  the  number  of 
hands,  which  are  now  absorbed  in  the  immense  corn- 
plication  of  our  isolated  families  or  incoherent  house- 
holds. 

4 

SECOND   DIVISION.      SOCIAL   PARASITES. 

4th«  Arkibs  by  sea  and  land — which,  besides  ab-r 
sorbing  the  largest  portion  of  the  public  revenue,  di- 
vert from  productive  labor  the  most  robust  of  the 
population,  and  predispose  them  to  depravity,  by  forc- 

5» 
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ing  them  to  sacrifice,  in  a  parasitic  function,  years 
which  they  should  employ  in  acquiring  skill  and  abil- 
ity in  work,  for  wfiich  they  lose  all  taste  in  a  mili- 
tary life.  The  vast  force  of  men  and  machines  called  . 
an  army,  is  engaged  in  producing  nothing,  while 
awaiting  to  be  employed  in  destruction.  This  second 
•  function  will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  We  here  view 
the  army  only  as  respects  stagnation  and  idleness. 

5th.  Fiscal  Agents.  What  an  enormous  quantity 
of  hands  does  the  custom-house  alone  absorb!  I-et 
us  add  tax-gatherers,  inspectors,  and  the  army  of 
clerks  employed  in  the  complicated  administration 
of  States  and  Cities.  How  many  could  return  to  pro- 
ductive industry  in  an  order  of  things,  in  which  each 
Phalanx  pays  as  a  body  its  dues  to  government. 

6th.  A  full  half  of  Manufactures,  which  are  con- 
sidered useful,  but  which  are  relatively  unproductive^ 
owing  to  badness  of  quality.*  General  perfection  in 
industry  would  reduce  the  waste  and  wear  of  manu- 
factures to  the  half,  and  often  three-quarters  of  what 
it  is  at  present,  particularly  in  "government  works, 
which  eveiy  one  tries  to  cheat. 

7th.  Nine-tenths  of  Merchants  and  commercial- 
agents;  a  true  system  of  commerce  would  effect  ex- 
changes with  a  tenth  part  of  the  agents  which  the 

*  A  shoemaker,  who  makes  a  pair  of  boots,  that  rip  at  the 
end  of  a  week,  wastes  hia  time,  and  is  relatively  unproductive. 
Although  he  labcMrs,  he  produces  nothing  of  value,  and  might 
as  well  have  remained  idle.  The  same  observation  applies  to 
the  immense  amount  of  objects,  whieh  are  maaafaetured  to  be 
sold,  and  not  to  be  worn. 
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present  complication  employs.    We  remarked,  that ' 
purchases  and  sales  would  take  place  between  Pha- 
lanxes, and  not  between  an  infinite  number  of  sepa- 
rate families ;  this  would  greatly  facilitate  a  simplifi- 
cation of  exchanges. 

8th.  Two-thirds  of  the  agents  of  Transportatiojt 
by  sea  and  land,  falsely  ranked  among  the  commer- 
cial classes,  and  who,  to  the  waste  of  a  complicated 
transportation,*  add  that  of  hazardous  transporta- 
tion ;  particularly  by  sea,  where  imprudence  and  the 
want  of  skill  increase  ship  wrecks  ten-fold. 

THIRD   DIVISION.      ACCESSORY  PARASITES. 

9tb.  Legal,  accidental,  or  secret  Idlers,  persons: 
inactive,  from  want  of  work,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
amusement.  Let  us  add  corporative,  political,  car- 
nival, marriage,  and  other  celebrations,  which  would- 
be  much  reduced  in  our  order  of  things,  where  in^' 
dustrial  re-unions  or  assemblies  will  be  more  attrao- 

J 

tive  than  balls  and  parties  in  civilization.  . 

The  waste  arising  from  accidental  stoppage  should  \ 
,  also  be  taken  into  account.  If  the  overseer  is  awav, 
the  workmen  slop ;  if  they  see  a  man  or  a  cat  pass, 
they  all  turn  to  look:  leaning  on  their  spades  and 
gaping  for  diversion  ;  forty  or  fifty  times  a  day  they 
lose  in  this  way  five  minutes.    Their  week's  work  is 

*  This  waste  is  very  great:  a  bale  of  goods  often  passes  be-  j 
fore  reaching  its  destination,  through  a  half  dozen  cities,  mere- 
ly because  a  system  of  direct  credit  aiid  transportation  has  not 
happened  to  have  been  established.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
at  every  change  of  ownership  an  additional  charge  is  put  upon 
it,  which  is  an  immense  indirect  tax  upon  the  consumer. 
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hardly  equal  to  four  full  days*    How  much  waste 
and  idling  without  Attractive  Indoartry? 

10th.  Sophists  and  CovTROvsRSisrrs,  including  those 
who  read  them,  and  take  part  at  their  instigation  io 
party  quarrels  and  unproductive  intrigues.  To  the 
time  lost  in  controversies,  which  confuse  all  subjects,, 
are  to  be  added  political  comnxitions,  and  diversions 
from  industry. 

The  list  of  controversists  and  sophists  is  nanch 
greater  than  would*  at  first  be  supposecU  Let  us  take 
jurisprudence,  as  an  example,  which  appears  an  ex« 
cusable  sophism.  Suppose  Association  were  not  to 
produce  a  twentieth  part  of  the  law-suits,  which  we 
now  have,  and  that  to  settle  them  it  employed  means 
as  expeditious  as  ours  are  compficated,  it  follows 
that  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  bar  are  parasites,. 
as  well  as  the  juries  and  witnesses  in  attendance* 
How  many  othersophisticalparasitesare  there,  com- 
mencing with  political- economists^  who  declain^ 
against  the  body  of  parasites,  but  who  uphold,  never- 
theless, the  system  which  produces  them. 

11th.  loLSi  RICH,  people  passing  their  lives  in  do- 
ing nothing.  Add  to  them  their  servants  and  em* 
ployees,  for  all  classes  who  serve  non-producers  are 
themselves  unproductive.  Prisoners  are  a  class  of 
constrained  idlers :  so  are  the  sick,  but  for  a  better 
reason.  In  Association  there  will  not.be  a  tenth  part 
of  the  disease  that  exists  in  civilization:  and  ahbougb 
sickness  is  an  unavoidable  evil,  still  it  is  capable 
of  correction,  and  a  great  redqction.    Out  of  ten 
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8tek  persons,  nine  are  tendered  so  aselessly,  from  the 
defects  of  the  civilized  system. 

ISth.  ScisstoNARiESy  persons  in  open  rebellion 
against  industry,  laws,  morals  and  cnstoms.  Such 
are  public  women,  vagrants,  beggars,  rc^nes,  bri- 
gands, 6ce^  the  number  of  which  tends  less  than  ever 
to  decrease, 'and  the  repression  of  which  requires  the 
maintenance  of  an  army  of  constables  and  police 
ofSeers,  equally  unproductive,  besides  the  expense 
of  jails,  penitentiaries  and  gallies.  Add  to  these,  per- 
sons engaged  in  lotteries  and  gambling  houses,  which 
are  true  social  pests. 

X  Pr^OTAL  CLASSES. 

DiRBCT.  Agents  of  Positive  DfiSTRUcnoir.  Armies 
actively  engaged  in  war,  and  other  classes,  which  we 
will  not  here  specify. '  The  civilized  order  coftfers 
high  honors  on  them ,  and  encourages  all  kinds  of 
inventions  which  can  extend  the  ravages  of  war,  such 
as  Congreve  rockets,  patent  bombs,  rifles,  &c. 

(Armies  in  this  list  of  non-producers,  occupy  tv^ 
places;  here  they  appear  as  the  active  agents  of  de- 
struction ;  and  at  No.  4,  as  an  inert  and  unproductive 
mass.  It  is  not  a  double  enumeration,  but  a  di^r- 
ence  of  character,  ivhich  requires  two  distinct  ar- 
ticles.) 

Inversb.  Agents  or  neqative  cRSATioir.  We  have 
already  proved  that  they  are  excessively  numerous : 
that  a  great  many  works,  such  as  walls  and  fences, 
are  relatively  unproductive ;  others  are  illusions  from 
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mistake  or  want  of  skill,  such  as  edifices  which  fall 
down,  roads  and  bridges  which  have  to  be  laid  out 
anew,  and  made  over.  Others  are  indirect  ravage, 
such  as  the  destruction  of  forests,  or  chains  of  hilLs; 
others  again  negative,,  such  as  the  invention  of  a  new 
fashion,  which  may  throw  twenty  thousand  artisans 
out  of  employment,  and  reduce  them  and  their  fami* 
lies  to  want. 

In  speculating  upon  the  return  of  all  these  unpro- 
ductive classes  to  labor,  classes  which  Associatioa 
would  make  use  of  from  the  onset,  we  can  again 
treble  the  product ;  it  was  eight-fold  at  the  third  in* 
crease,  it  now  becomes  twenty-four-fold ;  for  these 
masses  of  non-producers  comprise  two-thirds  of  the 
population  in  civilization,  and  perhaps  this  estimate 
is  too  low.  It  is  certain  that  the  appropriate  applica- 
tion of  the  different  sexes  to  domestic  industry  would 
alone  yield  a  double  product,  now  their  mis-applica- 
tion only  comprises  the  three  articles  of  the  first  di- 
vision, 1, 2,  3.  If  the  presumed  product  which  arises 
from  the  appropriate  application  of , this  division, 
would  double  the  industrial  revenue,  we  may  safely 
treble  by  the  judicious  application  of  the  other  two 
divisions. 

We  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  these  multiple  in- 
creases ;  there  are  other  means  quite  as  efficacious 
as  the  foregoing,  such  as : 

5th.  Pow£R.  Rapid  increase  of  Hsux^o^  and  strength 
of  man,  as  well  as  the  perfection  .of  the  animal  ^  and 
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vegetal^le  kingdoms*    To  judge  of  this  subject,  we 
must  await  the  treatise  on  integral  education. 

6th.  PowBiu  Amelioration  of  cux atb.  It  would] 
lead  us  too  far  to  enter  upon  this  subject  at  present ;  I 
we  will  merely  say  that  a  general  and  integral  culfi-  t 
vation  of  the  earth's  surface,  would  soften  and  re-  / 
gulatethe  temperature^  increase  the  warmth  towards 
the  poles,  by  he  draining  of  swamps,  and  the  clear* 
ing  of  forests  ;  and  correct  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
equator,  by  fertilizing  the  deserts,  and  preventing  the 
drying  up  of  streams.  ^        * 

We  could  add  other  means  of  increase,  but  we 
have  already  meotioned  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
insatiate  minds;  and  prove  the  great  error  of  politi- 
cal-economists in  speculating  solely  upon  o,ur  rude 
and  apathetic  system  of  industry.    By  considering  it 
the  only  system  possible,  they  have  deprived  them^  j 
selves  of  an  important  guide  in  the  investigation  of  - 
social  questions.    Had  they  directed  their  attention  > 
to  the  means  of  amelioration  here  examined,  they 
would  have  suspected  the  possibility  of  success,  and  « 
proposed  the  examination  of  Association — ^which  is 
the  only  method  of  directing  to  industry  such  vast 
numbers  of  non-producers. 

To  those  of  pur  readers  who  deny  .the  possibility 
of  these  future  riches,  we  say :  rid  yourielves  of  your 
prejudices  in  favor  of  the  civilized  mechanism,  of  the 
present  social  system,  for  which  you  have  so  great  a  ' 
reverence.  Tlie  world  has  been  misled  for  three 
thousand  years  past  by  sophists,  who,  in  speaking  of 
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jastice,  truth,  unity  aad  ricbes,  have  declared  ^ihai 
so  much  happineUf  $o  much  fetfectUm^  was  noi  made 
far  man.^  A  true  and  common-eense  belief  in  Pro- 
videncOy  would  have  led  us  to  the  oondumon  '^at 
if  Association,  if  this  new  social  world,  could  guar- 
antee to  mankind  so  much  happiness,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  Divinity,  who  foresaw  this  ocean  of  riches 
and  virtue  in  Association,  should  not  have  reserved 
us  the  means  of  realizing  it** 

Hadhe  not,  there  would  be  injustice  and  vexation 
in  his  system ;  attractions  would  be  out  of  all  pro- 
portion  with  destinies.  How  can  we  suppose  such 
inconsistency  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme  Economist, 
who  has  so  justly  distributed  impulses,  that  no  ani- 
mal feels  the  want  of  a  happiness  other  than  his  <>wn. 
If  man  alone  desires  more,  it  is  because  he  was  not 
created  for  the  miseries  of  civilization,  and  has  not 
attained  the  destiny  which  is  reserved  for  him  by 
the  Creator. 

But  leaving  these  considerations  aside,  what  blind- 
ness it  is  in  political  economists  not  to  perceive,  that 
of  civilized  populations,  two-thirds  are  non-producers, 
and  that  to  attain  truer  economy,  which  consists  in  a 
treble  or  quadruple  product,  we  (nust  organize  a  dif- 
ferent social  order.  This  order  can  only  be  Associa- 
tion, because  there  are  but  two  sjrstoms  of  industry: 
CoMBiiTATioir,  OR  AsBociATioiT,  Ihoohbrxscb,  or  Civiu- 

ZATIOir. 
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CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 

IlfCOHSRBircB  AlTD   WilSTE  OF  THB  PRKSBITT   O&OBR. 

Individual  eoonomy,  both  Texatioos  and  contrary  to  nature,  im 
the  only  eoahomy  known  in  civilization.  Its  practice— tantamount 
to  individual  privati  m — is  zealously  preached  by  moralisto  and 
sages ;  and  what  are  the  riches  of  civilization,  with  all  its  stinthig 
and  parsimony  7  Positive  poverty  lor  seveiHsightbst  and  reUliva 
poverty  &a  the  remaining  eighth. 

Dean, 

It  is  not  surprisdnff  that  the  Political  order  has  alone  been  the 
object  of  study,  wl^e  the  Indtuiriol  order*  incomparably  more 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  has  been  almost  entirely 
neglected. 

A.  TVimmer. 

Waste!        Waste!!        Waste!!! 


The  observatidis  contained  in  the  foregoing  chapters  will, 
we  tmst,  be  BuflSoient  to  6onvince  the  reader  of  the  vast  and 
foolish  waste  which  results  from  our  present  social  mechanism ; 
and  of  the  colossal  economies  and  profits,  ^Ich  would  arise 
from  Association  and  Combination  in  indastrid  interests. 

These  observations  could  be  extended  ii^iteljry  bat  tiie 
reader,  by  observing  attentively  the  effects  of  our  incoherent 
system,  examples  (^  which  he  meets  at  every  step  around  him, 
cannot  foil  to  be  convinced  of  the  absence  of  every  thing  like 
order,  economy  and  foresight  in  oar  present  system  of  society. 

If  such  characteristics  marked  the  operations  of  an  indivi- 
dual, it  would  be  easy  to  foresee,  that  so  for  firom  attaining 
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riches,  he  must  inevitably  sink  into  poverty  and  want  The 
same  law  is  applicable  to  society ;  the  absence  of  Association 
and  economy  in  our  whole  system  of  industry,  plunges  the  so- 
cial world  into  indigence  and  want,  the  so]arce  of  endless  dis- 
cord, depravity  And  degradation.  This  great  fact  escapes 
the  attention  of  men,  because  each  individual,  anxious  only 
to  escape  from  the  common  evil,  and  to  secure  himself  a  suf- 
ficiency, so  as  to  enjoy  tranquility  in  the  state  of  general  pri- 
vation and  anxiety  around  him,  sees  nor  cares  not  for  the 
maas.  In  the  confiwed  eflbrtg,  howevar,  if^bich  are  made  l^ 
each,  and  all  to  attain  the  gre&t  desideratum,  fortune,  they 
only  trample  each  other  down,  and  after  all  we  find  in  society, 
that  the  greater  the  conflict  and  strife  of  individuals,  the 
greater  the  collective  poverty  and  depravity.  England  illus- 
trates this  fact  fully ;  no  country  has  carried  all  branches  of 
industry  to  the  extent  she  has  done,  and  no  wbere  is  there  such 
a  hideous  contrast  of  poverty  and  wealth.  The  same  efforts 
combined,  would  have  secured  riches  and  happiness  to  all,  but 
no  one  has  time  to  stop  to  consider  upon  this  fiict;  each  indi- 
vidual flatters  himself  with  the  idea,  that  if  seven-eighths  of 
those  who  were  milking  the  same  efSxta  before  him  have 
fiiiled,  he  may  nevertheless,  with  better  management,  suc- 
ceed. He  strives  to  secure  his  happiness  isolatedly  and  se- 
parately firom  the  race;  if  hia  fellows  suffer,  and  he  does  not, 
it  is  to  him  as  if  suffering  did  not  exist  ^  No  collective  action, 
80  essential  to  the  welfive  of  all,  takes  place.  In  the  mean- 
time our  planet  rolls  on  in  its  course,  carrying  with  it  a  rest- 
less, depraved,  half  fiunished,  discordant  and  warring  race ! 

If  we  wish  to  find  the  most  perfect  picture  of  waste  and  dis- 
order, we  must  search  fer  it  in  our  large  cities.  It  is  there 
that  we  will  find  our  cut-up  system^  in  which  every  thin^  is 
reduced  to  the  measure  and  selfidmeas  of  the  individual,  pro- 
ducing an  incoherence  and  complicatuHi,  which  might  pro-  , 
perly  be  termed  a  combination  for  the  production  of  evil;  for 
it  would  seem  as  if  things  were  to  organised,  as  to  cause  the 
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greatest  possible  number  of  evils,  and  ensure  their  most  rapid 
propagation.  Each  house,  for  example,  has  its  sink  of  filth, 
the  miasmas  of  which  the  whole  population  must  breathe :  the 
poverty  or  neglect,  or  both  combined,  of  a  single  family,  pro- 
duce a  contagious  disease,  which  extends  to.  a  thousand  others, 
among  which  there  will  be  indigent  ones  enough,  to  keep  it 
in  existence. 

The  neglect  of  one  person,  of  a  child,  or  a  servant  perhaps, 
in  whom  it  is  often  necessary  to  confide;  burns  down  not  only 
the  house  of  one  family,  but  a  hundred  others  with  it;  or  the 
misplaced  economy  of  a  stove-pipe,  causes  a  loss  of  the  same 
kind,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  construct  all  the  apparatus 
necessary  for  warming  a  town  or  the  manor-house  of  a  Phalanx. 
Where  every  thing  is  left  to  the  ignorance,  cupidity,  careless- 
ness or  inability  of  individuals,  no  guarantees  of  a  general  na- 
ture can  exist  or  be  put  in  practice. 

It  is  from  the  poverty  of  the  mass  in  our  large  cities,  that 
,  the  greatest  abuses  take  place.  If  a  capitalist  builds  damp 
cellars,  garrets  without  ventilation,  small  and  confined 
rooms,  close  court-yards  without  light  and  circulation,  and 
with  hardly  the  conveniencies  necessary  to  the  wants  of  its 
inmates,  he  is  sure  to  find  droves  of  indigent  families,  who 
will  stow  themselves  away  in  these  tenements,  making  of 
them  hot-beds  of  disease,  and  nurseries  of  demoralization.  Mo- 
ralists  wonder  that  human  nature  can  be  as  depraved  as  they 
find  it  in  our  societies,  and  they  seek  in  the  heart  the  source 
of  all  this  depravity;  it  is  only  surprising  that  human  nature 
should  bear  so  much,  and  murmur  so  little,  and  that  with  its 
load  of  social  evil  and  misery,  so  much  good  will  and  gaiety 
still  remain. 

If  we  cite  examples  of  material  waste,  we  should  rank,  next 
to  that  of  fires,  which  we  mentioned  above,  the  loss  occasioned 
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by  the  tearing  down  of  buildings,  from  being  badly  constructed, 
or  from  speculation.  This  waste  in  many  of  our  large  cities 
must  be  enormous,  and  is  due  to  want  of  combination  and  fore- 
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sight  What  absence  of  order,  in  an  architectoral  point  of 
view,  on  the  part  of  society,  not  to  be  able  to  plan  its  buildings, 
so  as  to  answer  the  wants  of  the  community  for  twenty  years 
in  advance !  The  widening,  straightning  and  lenghtning  of 
streets  form  another  gigantic  item  of  waste.  All  these  abuses  ' 
arise  from  the  fact  that  in  planing  our  cities  and  towns,  no 
system,  no  method  exists.  There  is  no  adaptation  of  archi- 
tecture to  our  wants  and  requirements ;  our  houses  are  as  little 
suited  to  our  physical  welfare ,  as  our  social  laws  are  to  our 
attractions  and  passions.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  enor* 
mous  waste  and  expenditure  are  paid  by  productive  industry, 
upon  which  an  immense  indirect  tax  is  laid,  which  is  not  per* 
ceived.  The  fiurmers,  manu&cturers  and  mechanics,  must  pro- 
duce the  means  for  paying  in  the  end  for  every  thing,  cities, 
ships,  canals,  railroads,  &c 

Men  become,  however,  so  accustomed  to  the  order  of  things 
in  which  they  live,  that  these  facts  do  not  strike  them :  not 
conceiving  the  possibility  of  changing  the  social  mechanism, 
it  appears  to  them  n&tural  and  permanent :  if,  however,  they 
could  be  brought  to  doubt  its  efficacy,  or  rather  its  infallibility; 
and  examine  it  with  scrutinizing  i^ttention«  a  social  skepti- 
cism would  take  the  place  of  their  present  blindness.  It  is  a 
result  deeply  to  be  desired :  vegitating  as  the  world  does  in 
its  present  social  condition,  all  improvements  in  science  and 
industry  are  of  no  use  to  the  great  mass;  their  poverty  does 
not  diminish  with  these  improvements;  and  the  increased 
means  of  enjoyment,  the  refinement  of  luxury,  to  which  they 
give  rise,  only  excite  that  mass  to  every  kind  of  fraud  and 
falseness  to  obtain  a  share  of  and  participate  in  them. 

Riches  are  the  leading  wish  of  man,  and  in  this  country 
wealth  has  become  the  all  absorbing  object  of  desire.  In  this 
strife  after  wealth,  in  which  millions  are  engaged,  why  has  it 
not  been  perceived,  that  not  cme-twentieth  can  succeed  ?  If 
but  one-third  of  the  population  are  producers,  if  production  is 
the  only  source  of  riches,  and  if  our  system  of  consumption  in 
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isolated  households  is  so  oomplicatody  that  the  small  amouDt 
produced  hj  the  third  does  not  go  one-half  as  fiir  as  it  would 
in  a  system  of  Comhination  and  Association  (or  in  other  words* 
if  one-half  of  the  small  product  created  by  the  producing  third 
of  society  is  wasted),  how  is  it  possible  that  even  the  common 
wants  of  the  entire  population,  setting  aside  all  superfluity, 
can  be  satisfied? 

'Let  us  draw  a  comparison,  which  will  explain  this  clearly. 
Suppose  that,  out  of  three  persons  living  together,  one  alone 
was  engaged  in  producing,  while  the  other  two  were  idle:  it 
is  very  evident  that  the  active  laborer  could  not  alc»ie  produce 
enough  to  maintain  himself  and  the  other  two  comfortably. 
But  if  we  suppose  in  addition,  that  each  has  a  separate  house, 
has  his  meals  prepared  separately  in  his  own  dwelling,  the 
small  product  of  the  producer  would  not  go  near  as  &r  as  if 
they  lived  together,  and  economized  their  means ;  to  the  loss 
caused  by  the  idleness  of  two  inactive  pers<«is,  is  to  be  added 
the  waste  of  separate  and  complicated  preparations.    This  is 
a  peribct  illustration  of  the  present  state  of  things.    One-third 
of  the  population  produce;  two-thirds  are  non-producers.    In- 
stead of  uniting  and  associating  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
insufficient  product  of  the  labor  of  the  active  third  go  as  far  as 
possible,  the  most  excessive  complication  and  waste  takes 
place,  there  being  as  many  separate  houses,  kitchens,  cooks, 
fires,  &c  as  there  are  fiimilies.   The  result  is  tliat  the  popular 
tion  of  all  countries,  except  this,  are  removed  but  oner  degree 
firom  starvation.    Those  of  China  are  so  poor  that  they  eat 
vermin,  those  of  India  subsist  on  a  little  rice  without  salt, 
and  tens  of  thousands  die  a(  starvation  and  are  thrown  into  the 
Ganges.    The  Farias,  the  most  degraded  class,  are  driven 
even  to  eat  sometimes  these  starved  carcasses.    The  agcicul- 
tural  classes  often  plant  their  crops  in  the  hope  only  of  being 
hired  to  harvest  them.  The  Irish  peasantry  have  scarcely  salt 
with  their  potatoes,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  they  eat 
bread  aiid  meat  but  once  a  year.  Eight  millions  of  French  live 
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upon  chefimuts  and  each  trash ;  oat  of  a  population  of  thirty- 
two  millions,  twenty-two  millions  have  but  about  six  cents  a 
day  to  Hto  upon  and  defray  all  expenses.    Twenty-five  mil- 
lions drink  no  wine,  although  France  supplies  the  world  with 
wine.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  most  civilized  countries, 
those  in  which  industry  is  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection, 
their  population  are  subjected  to  the  severest  labor,  and  are 
often  the  most  miserable.   The  peasantry  of  Portugal,  Austria, 
and  even  Russia  are  less  harrassed  by  anxiety,  and  better  sup- 
plied with  food  than  are  those  of  France  and  England*  In  this 
view  of  different  countries,  we  must  not  overlook  our  own ; 
-  nearly  three  millions  of  negro  producers,  whose  labor  pays  for 
our  imported  luxuries,  are  merely  supplied  with  their  physical 
wants.  We  may  well  say  with  Fourier :  «« Can  a  more  fright- 
ful disorder  than  that  which  exists  upon  this  Globe  be  con- 
ceived.   One-half  of  the  earth  is  invaded  by  wild  beasts,  or 
savages,  which  is  about  the  same  thing ;  as  to  the  other  half 
which  is  under  cultivation,  we  see  three-quarters  of  it  oc- 
cupied by  Barbarians  who  enslave  the  producers  and  women, 
and  who  in  every  respect  violate  justice  and  reason.    There 
remains  consequently  an  eighth  of  the  Globe  in  possession  of 
the  civilized,  who  boast  of  their  improvements  while  giving 
to  indigence  and  corruption  their  fullest  development" 

But  to  return  to  our  subject :  if  we  accept  and  approve  of 
the  system  which  allots  to  each  family  a  separate  house,  we 
must  approve  of  the  effects  which  result  from  such  a  system. 
With  four  hundred  families  and  four  hundred  separate  dwell-* 
ings,  all  the  cares  and  duties  attendant  upon  providing  for  a 
household,  must  be  gone  throught  with  four  hundred  times, 
until  the  complication  becomes  firightfuL  Four  hundred  per- 
sons must  be  sent  to  market,  to  make  foar  hundred  separate 
purchases,  who  lose  time  enough  in  selecting  articles  wanted, 
and  in  bargaining,  to  produce  them  nearly.  The  four  hundred 
houses  imply  that  there  are  four  hundred  dark  holet,  called 
kitc(ieni^  in  which  four  hundred  poor  ereaturet  must  pasi  their 
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time  over  &  hoi  fire  in  tke  middle  of  iiimm«r«  Four  Imndred  '  - 
moDotoiioiie  meals  are  prepaved^  tiiree-fimrtha  ef  them  badly 
80,  which  p?e  rise  to  aa  ma&jr  diaoorda  aa  there  are  diahea^ 
Ab  neither  mistreaaea  nor  aervaata  are  aatiafied  in  thiaiyitemi 
the  former  aoold,  and  the  latter  ate  indiflbrent  or  fiuthleaa.  If 
an  ox  ia  killed,  it  ia  cut  up  and  diapoaed  of  in  aa  infinite 
namber  of  little  lota;  eveky  hogshead  of  sugar,  OTery  box 
of  tea  has  to  he  retailed  out  pound  by  pound;  this  excess 
of  complication  increases  ten-times  the  namber  of  butchera 
and  dealers  necessary,  whose  intermediate  profita  are  a  heafy 
indirect  tax  upon  the  consumer.  The  more  we  go  into  these 
detailai  the  more  we  shall  be  convinced,  that  with  thia  waata 
and  want  of  system,  individual  economies  are  illuaive,  and 
that  the  mass  must  sufi^r  poverty  and  privation  under  the  beat 
of  governments. 

Judge  a  tree  by  its  fruit,  a  aocie^  by  ita  results;  let  us  not 
be  carried  away  by  the  endless  praises  which  are  lavished  on 
our  advanced  state  of  civilisation,  as  the  present  sjrstem  is 
called.  It  is  time  some  positive  ameliorations  were  demanded 
at  the  hands  of  our  politioiana  and  legislatora:  we  have  party 
politics  and  legislation  enough ;  if  any  good  could  come  from 
the  incoherent  laws  and  arbitrary  constitutions  of  civilization, 
it  would  have  been  realized  long  since.  Experience,  and  the 
condition  of  mankind,  prove  that  nothing  efiective  is  to  be 
hoped  from  them,  and  common  sense  dictates  that  we  should 
seek  elsewhpre,  in  agricultural  Association,  or  in  a  reform  in 
industry,  for  social  good. 

£ut  politicians  scarcely  dare  put  forth  the  hypothesis  of  a 
social  reform  and  a  change  in  the  condition  of  mankind :  the 
human  race  have  so  long  been  curbed  under  the  yoke  of  mis- 
fortune, that  suffering  is  believed  to  be  the  law  of  their  nature. 
The  views  and  belief  of  politicians  have  so  adapted  themselves 
to  this  doctrine,  that  it  has  become  a  dogmatical  part  of  their 
creed;  they  have  asserted  it  so  often,  that  they  must  stand 
by  their  declarations.  Their  pesaonal  and  party  interests  hat^ 
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alib  become  so  entwined  with  the  present  state  ef  things, 
that  they  aTeeyeD  led  to  support  the  present  social  snhvenion; 
add  to  this  the  apathy  of  the  world,  its  disbelief  in  the  poesi* 
bility  of  a  great  social  change,  and  we  haye  the  explanation 
why  no  Bodml  principles  are  discussed,  and  why  no  eflbrts  are 
made  to  amelunate  the  condition  of  that  vast  mass  of  sufi^- 
ing,  helpless  and  degraded  beings  who  form  three-fonrths  of 
the  popalation  of  the  globe.  It  is  time  this  stupid  policy,  if 
all -disbelief  in  a  social  reform  can  be  called  sach,  should  be  de- 
nounced ;  the  mass,  we  trust,  have  become  intelligent  enough 
to  demand  some  efiective  reforms  at  the  hands  of  their  political 
leaders,  so  active  in  administrative  reforms,  and  so  clamorous 
in  their  protestations  of  love  Ibr  the  people. 

Nine  permanent  evils  characterize  the  course  of  our  socie- 
ties ;  let  the  mass  call  upon  those  leaders  to  discover  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  society  which  will  produce  nine  results  directly  op- 
posed to  them,  will  guarantee  social  happiness,  and  give  us 
the  standard  of  a  true  social  organization. 

NINE   PBRMANBITT   SOOURGK  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

Indigence ; 

Fraud; 

Oppression; 

War; 

Derangement  of  climate ; 

Diseases  artificially  produced ;  plague ;  yellow  fever; 

cholera ;  small  pox,  &c. ; 
Vicious  circle,  without  any  opening  fitr  improvement  ^ 

UNIVERSAL  SELFISilNESS  ; 
DUPLICITY  or  SOCULL   ACTION. 

NINE,  PEBEANENT  BENEHTS  TO  BE  ATTAINED. 

General  riches; 

Practical  truth  in  all  relatioos  of  life ; 


•  or  Tnntitnistt  oM^''  W 

Efibctive  liberty  in  the  same ;  ' 

Constant  peace ; 

Equilibrium  of  temperature  and  climate ; 

System  of  preventive  medicine  and  extirpation  of  arti* 

ficial  diseases ; 
Opening  offered  to  all  improvements  and  ameliorations; 

COLLECTIVE   AXD   INDIVIDUAL   P^ILAlf TnROPT ; 
UiriTY  or  SOCIAL   ACTION. 

Such  are  the  benefits  Association  would  realise  i  bat' ^^ilui 
we  look  for  co-operation  from  men. whose  interests,  as  we 
said,  are  concentrated  in  personal  success  1  The  circle  of  our 
civilixed  politicg  k  very  narv^w,  but  it  insures  .the  Boeccuiillil 
individual,  often  without  merit  or  great  ^Scfdi  applaime  M 
the  day,  and  frequently  pecuniary  reward  witLit  Immedfatii 
and  personal  Advantage  only  stimulates  tke  great  majdrily; 
the  idea  of  a  social  re^rm  which  would  change  the  destii^ 
of  mankinds  although  vast'' and  saMiine,  is  too  fiur  oC  ^'too 
severed  from  all  personal  advantages,  to  find  many  adhdreiili 
and  enthusiasts.  There  must  be,  however,  some  character! 
80  constituted  as  to  feel  the  want  of  an  object,  high  and  lasl^ 
ing,  with  which  to  connect  their  efibrts,  so  that  sbmethhig' 
may  remain  to  show  that  the^r lived  upon  this  earth,  and  thai' 
their  intellectual  was  not  as  fleeting  as  their  material  ekkh  • 
tence.  It  is  among  such  temperaments,  that  we  must  seek- tbr 
the  advocates  of  the  great  social  reform,  which  the  present  agtf 
may  have  the  glory  of  achieving  I 
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CHAPTER  EIGHTH. 

I 

.  tasfwxyts  or  industry  sxercissd  by  isolated 

HOUBKIdLDSb 

-  Tlw  great  error  htm  been  committed  to  ^appoee,  thit  t^  Pro* 
Tidenoe  of  the  Divinkj  doei  not  esxtend  to  theSooial  relttioiis  of 


LaboTy  says  the  Holy  Writ,  was  a  pmishmBnt  uifliote4  on  maft 
ior  his  transgressions ;  in  telling  us  the  truth  respecting  the  mis- 
ftirtune  aitadied  to  the  present  system  of  labor,  it  has  not  said 
that  this  pfmishment  nigiit  not  at  some  day  cease,  and  that  man 
Wight  not  regain  the  hafipiness  which  he  primitively  enjoyed. 

W!e  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  defects  of  individual 
aotidHl  in  industry.  Agriculture^  manufactures  and  domestic 
la^Hm  (ti:^  exercised  by  separate,  isolated  fiunilies,  between 
wIiQm.no  combination,  no  understanding  exist  Everything 
is  Ml  to  the -weak  and  uncombined  efforts  of  indiviauals,  a 
poftion  of  whose  inefficient  labor  is  wasted  by  conflicts  of  in- 
terest and  rival  entevprizes.  With  the  present  waste  and 
miserable  application  of  labor,  it  is  only  surprising  that  enough 
is  produced  to  guarantee  the  mass  against  actual  want 

**  The  civilized  order  presents  a  ridiculous  mechanism,  in 
which  portions  of  the  whole,  are  in  conflict  with,  and  acting 
against  the  whole.  We  see  each  class  desire  from  interest  the 
misfortune  of  other  classes,  and  place  every  where  indivzdaaL 
interest  in  conflict  with  public  good.  The  lawyer  wishes  Liti' 
gaUoHM  and  Suitt,  particularly  among  the  rich.  The  physician 
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desires 'i9icJbien;  (the  latter  would  be  mined,  if  everybody 
died  without  disease,  as  would  the  former,  if  all  quarrels  were 
settled  by  arbitration.)  The  soldier  wants  a  War,  which  will 
carry  off  half  his  comrades,  to  secure  him  promotion.  The 
undertaker  wants  Burials.  Monopolists  and  forestallors  want 
Famines,  to  double  or  treble  the  price  of  grain.  The  archi- 
tect, the  carpenter,  the  mason,  want  Coi^a^afioiM,  that  will 
bum  down  a  hundred  houses,  to  give  activity  to  their  brandies 
of  business.** 

Thus  the  civilized  mechanism  not  only  deprives  us  of  the 
great  economies  of  Association,  but  it  organizes  a  regular 
htdtutriai  War,  in  which  one-half  the  talent,  efforts  and  labor 
of  individuals  is  wasted  by  conflicting  interests.  No  protective 
aid  is  given  to  the  individual  by  society ;  no  Sociti  ProMenee 
exists  to  extend  him  support ;  he  must  fight  his  own  way,  and 
society  cares  but  little  how ;  if  he  fails  and  poverty  is  his  lot, 
he'  is  left  to  mfSsr  alone. 

The  defects  of  this  system,  with  'its  pieee-m^l  or  ftiJBitalbn- 
tal  system  of  cultivation,  are  so  great,  that  it  is  surprising 
no  one  has  analyzed  them,  or  at  least  some  of  the  most  palp- 
able,  like  the  following : 

IMBrSOTS  OF  UTDUSTBT  BXERCISBD  B7  SBPABATJIB  JAUltim. 

1st  Smallest  possible  Association :  a  single  family  witb> 
out  capital,  credit  or  exterior  relations ;  and  often  even  wUh- 
out  the  necessary  implements  of  industry. 

2d*  Labor  without  rivalry,  prosecuted  alone  the  estire  day 
through,  without  variety  or  change. 

dd.  No  variety  of  occupations,  no  elegance  in  the  drgani- 
'sation  of  industry,  of  manufJEietories  and  workshops,  calculated 
to  please  and  stimulate  the  working  classes. 

4th.  No  system  for  developing  the  instincts  of  childitB, 
and  for  giving  them  an  industrial  education. 

5th.    Misapplication  of  the  labor  of  sexes  and' ages  f  tad 
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adaptation  of  cultivation  to  the  soil;  excessive  power  given  to 
capital,  and  its  tyranny  over  industry. 

6th.  Complication  in  labor,  obliging  a  single  individual  to 
execute  every  part  and  detail  of  a  work. 

7th,  Waste  of  talent  and  capacities,  and  want  oi  tL  just 
wpAem  of  remuneration,  guaranteeing  to  all,  to  the  child  and 
woman,  as  well  as  to  the  man,  a  share  of  the  general  product, 
proportional  to  their  Labor,  Capital  and  SkilL 

8th.  Separation  and  collision  of  the  three  primordial  branches 
of  industry,  agriculture,  manuftctares^  and  domestic  labor. 

I^th.  Falwe  and  anarohial  oompetitioD  in  industry ;  oi^posi- 
tioa  of  like  branches  of  business  and  labcur,  instead  of  Aseocia- 
liqo  and  emulative  rivalry. 

HKh,    Prodoction  and  coosmnptioD  sabservient  to  com- 
merce; dependent  upon  it  fi»r  all  their  sales  and  purchases; 
.which dependency  opem^an unrestricted  fiel4' to  the  adultera- 
tkm,  frauds,  monopolies  and  other  depredations  of  a  mass  of 
iiiteimediate,  irresponsible  agents. 

Almost  any  one  of  the  above  dieftictai  is  sniBcient  to  dlsor- 

^  ganize  industry ;  what  then  must  our  civilized  system  be  with 
aU  of  them,  and  a  great  many  others  at  work  within  it?  Jfhe 
industrial  organization,  that  is,  the  method  of  carrying  on  agri- 
etdtore,  mannfkehires,  &e.,  is  the  foundation  of  tiie  social 

^  system.  The  business  relations  of  men,  the  riches  an4  wel- 
fiixe  dr  society,  depend  mainly  upon  that  organization.  Labor 
is  the  daily  uid  hourly  occupation  of  the  working  mass,  whose 
situation  and  haj^ness,  whose  condition,  both  intellectual 
and  material,  are  dependent  upon  its  mode  of  exercise.  It 
strikes  us  then,  that  the  industrial  organization  is  a  vast  and 

.iaiportant  subject,  well  worthy  of  occupying  the  attenticm  of 
legislators,  politicians  and  the  world  in  generaL    This  great 

,.  fpn^stum  is  nevertheless  entirely  overlooked.  While  reforms 
in  the  administration  and  in  other  departn^ents,  but  particu- 

Jprljf.inthe  fb^mcTrare  urged  jncosssnjlyi ,  yetemftitly  by  a 
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thousand  preaees  at  least,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  pditioums, 
no  reform  in  industry  is  recommended,  or  even  thought  of!   ^ 

The  evils  society  labors  under,  are  only  to^be  remedied  ^j 
going  to  the  foundation  oithe  social  oigaaixatioo,  andrefimn- 
ing  our  system  of  incoherent  industry.  All  legislative  «dtk>n 
is  useless,  because  it  is  merely  occupied  with  the  sui^faee  •  of 
qdestions.  What  can  it  do  for  the  majority,  fbr  the  laboring 
classes,  whose  fiite  is  linked  in  with  the  labor  to  which  Ibey 
axe  tied  down?  It  of  course  can  do  nothing,  it  leaves  tfemn 
dependent  upon  the  manner  that  labor  is  exercised.  Its  action 
is  meiely  negative ;  if  it  cannot  point  out  the  means  of  pvo- 
dncing  enoogk  t»  guarantee  a  sofficiemgr  to  every  member  of 
society;  it  devises,  ilsa  remedy,  poor  houses,  where  a  ibtv  ind 
a  disgraoefttl  aJ^noL  If  it  cannot  do  away  with  ib6  litigatiin, 
frand  and  cheatery  without  end,  whick  rteitlt  fi«n  the  pre* 
sent  system  of  induatry,  it  can  bnild  peniteatiaries  to  reps^ 
snck.aetfe  as  axe  6v«r  flagrant  Thus  legislatbn  is  occnjied 
with  Ike  mere  results  and  efiects  of  the  social  organintiod^te 
tke  entire  negldet  of  their  sbuvee-— that  organisation  ilsil£ 
And  in  the  prsMnt  state  of  thtngs^  in  which  all  industrial  and 
social  relations  have  become  systemiilizedt  and  have  aeUM 
down  into  a  regular  channel,  it  is  a  mm^  paraeitk>  fimottoo, 
neglecting  not  only  all  vital  question  kut  absorbing  in  itt<jn- 
effieient  action^  the  minds  and  labors  of  those  who  might  diPlfte 
tkemselve&to  truly  beneficial  and  ftuMJamental :  reforms,- :  It 
may  be  said  that  legislation  should  have  notking  to  do  wjftk 
the  industrial  and  other  rektkms  of  men;  if  so,  who  sIvkiUI 
Besides,  if  it  interfere  in  :dll)questi<His  arising  out  of  those  ^re- 
lations, why  could  it  not  q>erate  upon  those  relations  thepn- 
eelvesl 

It  is  time,  no  matter  from  what  source  it  comes,  that  soinc- 
thing  should  be  done  for  the  laboring  multitude.    As  politict 
and  legislation,  absorbed  in  party  quarrels,  are  inci^pahle  of 
ameliorating  in  an  efficacious  and  positive  manner  the  qoi|Ai> 
tion  of  the  mass,  we  must  learck  lor  the  means'in  a  dung* 
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and  a  reform'  in  indiwtry.  Labor  by  gtoapB^  ihoald  be  nbitf- 
tated  in  the  place  of  our  wp^en^  of  individual  labor;  Assoeia- 
tion  in  the  place  of  our  isolated  hoosdioldK.  The  question 
ought  to  be  broached  and  dacuMed ;  but  the  heraldi  of  publi- 
city, authors,  newspapen,  etc.,  are  only  occupied  with  the 
rich  and  the  great,  and  their  intereata  Banks,  commerce 
and  electoral  intrigues ;  the  fashions,  slanders  and  chnmicles 
ef  the  ftshionable  world  are  fertile^  and,  as  it  would  appf*ar,  the 
:  ^y  interesting  subjects  of  eonversation.  There  is  nothing 
.  agreeable  in  penetrating  into  the  workshope  and  manu&ctories 
of  civiligitkin,  with  their  moootooy,  dirt  and  miasmaa.  In  the 

-  vexations  and  anxieties  ofthekboriiig  mass,  there  is  a  poor  field 

■  ibr  literary  display ;  but  let  us  enter  it,  let  us  examine  some  of 

.  the  vexations  of  the  muhitiide  who  produce  the  means  of  feed- 
•  ingy  closing  and  lodging  the  fbvored  few,  and  those  whose 

pens  and  imaginations  are  at  their  eenrice.  Their  riches, 
■  their  means  of  obtaining  the  pleasnres  of  Hfe,  are  drawn  ftom 
'  the  product  of  the  working  multitude,  who^  supporting  the 

burdens  and  privatioos  of  society,  enjoy  sofbw  of  its  benefits. 
The  list  annexed  may  appear  exaggerated  in  nme  of  its  chat 
'  neters,  as  respects  this  country,  but  it  Inust  be  remembered 
.  HmX  we  are  yet  a  young^people,  that  we  have  a  vast  extent 

of  sofl  and  a  thin  popu^tion,  which  open  a  broad  field  to  the 

-  oAvts  of  individuaUk  '  1^  us  wait  until  we  have  a  thick  po^ 
pulation ;  with  our  p^digioai  activity,  and  rapacious  money*- 

'^  making  sjnrit,  botii  of  which  wiH  be  turned  to  evil,  (for  our 
subversive  societies  misdirbct  all  human  activity,  dir^ting  it 
at  one  period  to  military  war,  or  carnage ;  at  another,  to  indus- 
trial war,  or  free  competition,  the  latter  of  which  always  ends 
in  the  enslaving  of  the  laboring  mass  by  large  capitalists,)  we 
will  see  a  state  of  things  compared  witii  which,  our  descrip- 
tiotiB  will  be  fkr  below  the  truth. 

In  our  analysis,  however,  we  have  not  a  single  country  in 
view ;  we  examine  the  civilized  social  system  in  general ;  if 
the  deibcta'we  fiiid  annexed  do  not  extend  to  this  or  that  ooun. 
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try,  at  a  particular  period,  it  is  because  time  has  not  developed 
all  the  results  of  that  system* 

VEXATIONS  OF   THE   LABORING   CLASSES   Ilf   ClYILIZATIOlT. 

1st.  Necessity  of  exposing  frequently  their  health,  to  ob- 
tain work,  in  unwholesome  occupations,  in  prolonged  labor,  on 
which  their  support,  and  that  of  their  children  is  dependent 

2d.  Unjust  suspicion  attached  to  the  poor  man :  the  more 
he  is  in  want,  the  more  certain  he  is  of  being  refused  aid  and 
credit,  to  enable  him  to  turn  his  skill  or  labor  to  account 

3d.  Fear  of  want  for  the  present,  or  danger  of  bemg  thrown 
out  of  work,  the  right  of  which  is  not  guaranteed  him  by 
society. 

4th.  Anticipated  suffering  for  the  future;  dread  of  an  in- 
crease of  evils  in  his  old  age,  heightened  by  the  recollection  of 
those  already  endured,  and  by  seeing  no  means  of  escaping 
fhun  them.  9 

5th.  New  evils  which  fall  upon  him,  and  increase  his  per- 
plexities, when  he  thought  fortune  had  done  her  worst 

6th.  Communicated  suflbring,  or  power  of  feeling  the  evils 
of  his  fiunily,  whose  privations  add  to  his  own. 

7th.  Poor  and  destitute,  he  has  in  case  of  sickness,  no  other 
asylum  than  the  poor-house,  to  which  he  is  often  refhsed  adr 
mittance* 

8th.  Relative  and  ideal  aggravation ;  he  sees  some  few  of 
bis  class,  who,  &vored  by  an  unexpected  inheritance,  a  prize 
in  a  lottery  or  some  other  good  luck,  escape  firom  their  poverty ; 
these  exceptions  of  good  fortune  occur  fh>m  time  to  time,  to 
/Bxcite  an  additional  impatience  on  the  part  of  the  mass  op- 
pressed by  want 

9th.  Increase  of  the  privations  of  the  destitute  multitude 
with  the  increase  of  luxury,  which,  daily  inventing  new  means 
of  enjoyment  S>r  the  rich,  tantalize  Jhe  poor  with  the  display 
(^  these  increased  means  of  enjoyment^  from  which  they  are 
shut  out 
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lOth.  Indirect  privation  of  the  protection  of  the  law  ;  no 
justice  for  the  poor  man)  who  cannot  undergo  the  expenses  of 
law-suits  against  a  rich  rival,  who  appeals  from  court  to  court 

lltb.  Depravity  of  politicians,  who>  strong  in  their  pro- 
testations of  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  the  people,  use  them 
as  tools  to  get  into  power,  distribute  all  offices  among  the 
leaders,  proposis  no  useful  and  positive  ameliorations,  but 
leave  them  to  support  alone  the  labor  and  hardships  of  our  sub- 
versive societies. 

^  Lastly  the  fhiit  of  the  labor  of  the  producer  is  very  often 
not  for  himself,  but  for  a  master  or  a  capitalist,  who,  without 
taking  any  part  in  his  toil,  receives  the  largest  share  of  its 
product 

The  most  unfortunate  character  for  society  is  No.  11,  PoZi* 
tical  depraviifft'  or  poUticml  ignorance,  as  it  entirely  neglects 
its  true  function,  which  is  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  mass.  The  progress  of  mankind  up  to  the  present  timCi  is 
owing  entiSrely  to  the  force  of  circumstances.  The  leaders  of 
society  have  merely  taken  advantage  of  those  circumstances, 
of  wars  and  revolutions,  to  attain  their  own  private  ends^  th^y 
have  co-operated  neither  directly  nor  intenticmally  in  the  pro- 
gress which  has  thus  been  made,  and  which  is  the  result  of 
An  instinct,  placed  by  the  Divinity  in  man,  to  guide  him  sooner 
or  later  to  the  attaiinment  of  his  destiny,  although  those  lead- 
ers might  refhse  to  aid  in  the  great  task. 

In  antiquity,  man  was  the  slave  of  man,  now  he  is  the  slave 
of  oiir  false  system  of  labor,  working  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
hours  a-day  in  dirty  work-shops,  and  confined  manufkctories  for  a 
scanty  subsistetfce.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes 
of  all  civilized  countries,  where  time  has  produced  a  thick  po- 
pulation. With  this  state  of  things  before  us,  not  one  proposi- 
tion is  made  by  politicians  or  the  press  tending  to  real  and  ef- 
fective ameliorations.  The  more  intolerable  the  evils  under 
which  the  great  mass  labor,  the  more  violently  are  they  en- 
'{aged  in  t^dr  soplditical  centroversiei.    The  question  is  not 
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how  to  introdace  reforms  in  industry^  which  would  serve  the 
interests  of  all  classes,  or  how  to  ^arantee  our  populations 
against  suffering  and  want;  but  it  is  the  triumph  of  a  party, 
by^which  a  few  leaders  only  are  to  be  benefited,  the  chances 
of  war  witha  neighboring  nation,  or  the  breaking  downof  a^me 
country  which  is  a  commercial  rival. 

The  politics  of  nations  is  severed  from  the  interests  of  labor, 
and  the  great  majority  of  beings  whose-  days  are  spent  in  it 
If  the  populations  of  civilized  countries  find,  work  enough;  to 
flhield  them  firom  want,  the  fact  is  announced  with  ezulVition 
as.  though  a  particular  privilege  was  ezte^ed  them.  And 
what  privilege  is  it  ? — ta  sell  their  lives  fiv  a  bare  subsistence, 
too  happy  to  avoul  by  this  means  the  alternative  of  starvation. 
For  eonfirmation  (ji  the  fiict,  we  have  only  to  look  at  England, 

.'France  tuid  Europe  'v\  general^  which  with  all  their  political 
wi^oe  cannot  gumr$Mte€  Imbor  to  their  populations :  what  a. 

■  oqmww^lt  on  thaur  wisdom ! 
.  After  80  many  quarreUi  and  controversies  about  the  righUi 
ofnaaB  both  poUticians  and  philosophers  have  entirely  over- 

j.look^dr  the  primordial  rights  that  which  besides  being  aatonl,. 

.  is  of  absolute  neceflfsity,,T  namely  the  Right  <^  Man  to  jMbpr, 
The  Creator,  in  j^acing  himon  this  earth,  mtended  ofcoone 
ho  should  liv^ :  as  labor  is  tile  means,  its  rij^t  is  implied  as 

r  a  ooasequence;  but  this  fiivotal  rights  without  which  ftll  others 
ar«r  uselessi  civilized  nations  cannot  guazantee  their  labcHring 
claises.    Is  not  this  fimlt  alone  sulfioient,  if  duly  considered, 

:  to  condemn  the  whole  circle  of  our  politjcs  1  Most  certainl  * 
and  if  the  present  social  organisation  <»u]not  secure  to  aian  the 

.^ight  to  labor,  so  as  to  guarantee  Mm  a  livelihood*  then  let 
the  social  organisatioii  -be  changed. 

Of  whatever  oonntry  we  examine  the  politics,  we  find  it 
absorbed  in  saperfieial  oonti^versies.    In  thist  far  exaaide, 

.  commerce  and  the  currency  are  fo  the  moment  the  most  fto  * 
mineral  su^iect*.  But  mooeyi  idiether  paper  or  specie,  is  the 
mere  tepnmaiMifmoi  Hn^^rtdncU^ti  indnitry ;  It  is-.-M^y 
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valuable  so  far  as  it  can  buy  houses,  food,  clothing  or  pleasures, 
and  can  render  the  possessor  independent  of  repugnant  labor. 
Instead  of  quarreling  about  the  amount  and  kind  of  represen- 
tative to  be  used  to  facilitate  the  exchanges  of  real  wealth,  i^ 
it  not  evident,  with  a  moment's  reflection,  that  it  would  be 
more  judicious  to  endeavor  to  increase  the  product  itself,  re- 
organize agriculture  and  manufactures,  (for  the  thing  is  pos- 
sible) so  that  they  would  yield  a  product  six-lbld  that  which 
they  do  at  present ! 

One  of  the  great  illusions  of  the  day  is  an  increase  of  Banks, 
so  as  to  emit  two  dollars,  where  only  one  befbre  was  in  circula* 
tion.  Would  not  the  real  aim,  the  increase  of  riches,  be  much 
more  effectually  attained,  if  two  bushels  of  wheat,  two  balep 
of  cotton  were  grown,  where  only  one  is  now  produced  1  Be- 
sides, if  bank  issues  be  increased  ii^a  greater  ratio  than  the 
product  of  industry,  the  surplus  is  sure  to  be  invested  in  wild 
and  hazardous  schemes,  which,  yielding  no  return,  leave  those 
iflues  without  any'  values  fbr  their  redemption,  and  cause  thos^ 
vident  fluctuattons  of  which  1817.  *34,  and  '87  are  exaitaples. 
But  the  conflict  of  interests,  which  exists  in  civilisaticm,  in* 
dnce  certain  intermediate  classes,  who  have  the  exchanges  of 
products  in  their  hands,  to  desire  this  artificial  increase  of  €»- 
pital,  as  it  gives  them  the  control  of  those  products,  and  en* 
iores  them  fbrtnnes  by  the  profits  they  levy  on  the  laborof  oHien. 
In  good  fkith,  politidiatts,  if  yon  thought  it  were  poMifele  to 
harmonize  the  passions,  instincts  and  characters,  would  not 

*  Association  and  combination  in  all  branches  of  industry,  di- 
recting appropriately  the  labor,  capital  and  talent  of  society 
to  the  best  advantage,  be  a  magnificent  scheme  ?  Is  it  not  an 
object  of  a  far  superior  order  to  the  questions  agitated  by  the 
various  political  parties,  which  have  appeared  upon,  and  dis- 
appeared fhmi  the  scene  of  action  t  How  miserably  slow,  how 

'  contested  on  all  sides,  and  of  what  piecemeal  application  are 
the  improvements  und  ameliorations  of  civilization,  when  com- 
pared with  the  gigantic  and  unanimous  ameliontions,: 
could,  with  unity  of  action,  be  efl^ted  in  Association ! 
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CHAPTER  NINTH. 


SBRYITUDBS  Of   LABOR   AND   ABOUTIOiriSM* 

l*ii«  combat  of  our  fiithers  was  for  Political  liberty^  let 
oars  be  for  Industrial  liberty,  through  the  means  of  attrac* 
live  industry.  Demu 

Since  finance  has  become  a  science,  public  and  individual 
economy  is  mach  more  occupied  with  money,  than  with  the 
lives  of  men.  Machines  are  daily  invented  for  the  abridge- 
ment oflabor,  but  none  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  health 
of  tiie  workmen;  or  if  thi-*  consideration  has  any  influence, 
it  is  only  a  secondary  question.  Lemontey, 

The  only  real  riches  are  Labor,  every  thing  else  is  but  the 
sign  or  abuse  of  it  Lemontey^ 

How  much  time  and  talent,  how  many  efforts  are  wasted 
in  fruitless  political  controversies,  while  Lahor^  the  source 
of  riches,  of  national  prosperily,  thedail^r  occupation  of  the 
vastmnltitude,  is  entirely  neglected,  left  in  its  present  rude 
i^nd  brutal  state,  as  if  no  other  organization  than  the  exist- 
ing one  were  possible. 

If  we  take  the  history  of  the  past  with  its  ceaseless 
warsy  with  its  preponderance  of  military  interestff» 
as  a  standard  of  comparison,  we  may  consider  the 
career  ofthiicoantry,  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
as  highly  successful).  It  has  pursued  its  industrial 
intorest»-<^tbe  most  essential  to  society-rwith  a  cod- 
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stancy  that  has  given  them  an  importance  over  all 
other  questions,  and  which  is  the  true  explanation  of 
its  rapid  progress,  and  its  rapidly  acquired  national 
importance. 

We  have  now  twenty-six  separate  States,  each 
with  its  local  administration,  acting  in  concert,  and 
with  perfect  political  unity,  although  the  greatest  di- 
versity of  soil,  climate  and  interests  exists.  Had  we 
pursued  the  same  political  system  which  has  hereto* 
fore  existed,  instead  of  twenty-six  United  States,  there 
would  have  been  a  multiplicity  of  separate  and  hos- 
tile republics  or  sovereignties,  which  would  sooner  or 
later  have  given  rise  to  conflicts  of  interests,  sectional 
jealousies  and  animosities,  tiiat  must  in  .time  have 
ended  in  wars,  absorbing  in  the  pay  of  standing  ar- 
mies, the  capital  we  have  invested  in  our  internal 
improvements.  The  greatest  complication  of  course 
would  have' arisen  from  such  a  political  organization, 
as  every  little  republic  would  have  had  its  separate 
system  of  tariffs,  custom-houses,  mails,  &c.  The  am- 
bition of  rulers  would  have  maintained  this  diversity  of 
interests,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  arising  from  it, 
industry  would  have  been  most  monstrously  taxed* 
Luckily  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  and  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  have  decreed  otherwise.  The 
policy  of  the  country  has  now  become  settled ;  it 
has  struck  into  a  track  which  it  has  pursued  with 
success;  it  has  maintained  its  political  unity,  in* 
Closed  its  population,  extended  its  commerce,  car- 
ried  on  its  system  of  internal  improvements,  (and 
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thrown  open  to  individual  energy  n  broad  field  of  ' 
action.  " 

In  pursuing  a  different  policy  from  European  na 
tions,  whose  action  is  embarrassed  by  their  various 
mdnarchical  and  aristocratic  interests,  and  remains 
of  institutions  of  the  middle  age,  we  have  acted  most 
wisely,  and  we  may  safely  say  that  a  spirit  of  im- 
provement, and  a  sentiment  of  the  rights  of  the  mass 
animate  this  country,  which  exisit  no  where  else  asr 
strongly. 

This  progress  on  our  part  is  important,  and  is 
worthy  of  all  praise.  Lot  us  render  it  the  homage 
due  it,  but  let  us  not  suppose,  because  we  have  amc^<* 
orafed  our  political  system,  and  because  we  have 
pursued  a  more  judicious  policy  than  older  nations^ 
still  burdened  with  parasitic  interests,  that  we  have  - 
completed  th9  entire  progress,  which  is  reserved  to 
man,  and  attained  fK>cial  perfection. 

Our. progress  is  PoKiicalf  not  Social.  Our  social 
mechanism,  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  society, 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Europe,  and  those  principleg 
are  false.  .  Having  deviated  from  the  general  policy 
of  other  nations,  could  we  go  on^  step  further,  and 
realize  a  change  in  the  social  mechanism  itself,  we 
should  then  accomplish  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  But  notwithstanding  our  po- 
litical innovations,  no  questions  unfortunately  of  a 
social  nature  are  discussed  with  us,  nor  is  the  puUic 
mind  in  the  least  directed  to  new  social  principles. 
Our  political  leaders,  aiming  at  administrative  re- 
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forms,  are  not  even  aware,  that  the  possibility*  eie- 
ists  in  the  nature  of  things  of  a  reform  in  the  mecha« 
nism  of  society.  They  propose  no  change  of  sy»> 
tern,  such  as  the  substituting  of  agricultural  At^ 
sociation  in  the  place  of  agricultural  incoherence  x>r 
piece-meal  cultivation — the  present  mode  of  farming 
— combination  of  interests,  and  unity  of  industrial  re- 
lations, in  the  place  of  the  perpetual  conflicts,  which 
now  exist  The  energies  of  the  people  are  so  ab- 
sorbed  in  personal  or  party  interests,  that  their  at- 
tention is  withdrawn  from  real,  that  is  social  pro- 
gress. It  is  believed  that  the  society  in  which  we 
vegetate,  is  unchangeable,  that  the  evils  we  sufier  are 
attached  to  human  nature,  inseparable  from  it,  and 
independent  of  the.  social  organization.  Although 
four  forms  of  society  have  existed  on  the  earth,  the 
Savage,  Patriarchal,  Barbarian,  and  Civilized,  still 
this  does  not  lead  to  the  apparently  simple  conclusion, 
that  a. fifth  or  a  sixth,  perhaps  more  happy  and  just, 
may  be  organized.  As  the  intellectual  activitj^  of  the 
country  is  not  at  all  directed  to  social  questions,  and 
to  a  change  of  system,  its  highest  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture, its  idealf  in  a  political  point  of  view,  can  only  be 
to  pursue  the  direction  it  has  chosen,  continue  its 
present  policy ,  and  avoid  with  the  greatest  care, 
violent  controversies  and  sectional  quarrels,  which 
may  break  it  up,  and  the  Union  also. 

So  far,  none  but  those  of  a  superficial  character 
have  arisen,,  but  the  portentous  question  of  abolition 
comes  in  another  shape.    It  has  wrougth  in  its  dis- 
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cussion  religious  zeal  in  the  Northland  is  opposed 
by  the  spirit  of  property  in  the  South.  These  two 
sentimepts  are  as  irreconcilable  in  the  present  junc- 
ture, as  they  are  inflexible  in  the  human  mind. 

This  question  cannot  change  with  parties,  nor  with 
men,  because  it  is  based  on  convictions,  which  are 
among  the  fundamental,  political  and  religious  dog- 
mas of  society.  Slavery,  it  is  asserted,  is  an  in- 
fringement of  two  laws— of  Divine  law  which  'pro- 
claims the  equality  of  human  nature  before  God,  and 
of  Human  la  W|  which  declares  an  equality  of  political 
rights.  These  convictions,  which  exist  mpre  or  less 
strongly  in  all  minds,  but  which  are  tempered  and 
balanced  by  the  thousand  other  interests  of  the  day, 
are  easily  roused  in  the  feelings  of  men  of  certain 
temperaments,  and  grow  to  fanaticism,  if  worked 
upon  constantly.  A  fanaticism,  based  on  these  con- 
victions, is  rapidly  spreading,  and  opposition  of 
<5ourse.  will  streqgthen  rather  than  weaken  it.  With- 
out doubt  slavery  is  false;  it  is  a  character  of  the 
third  or  barbarian  society,  which  has  been  retained, 
and  engrafted  on  the  civilized  social  mechanism; 
but  how  many  things  are  there  which  are  false  in 
civilization !  Its  whole  mechanism  is  false;  first,  in 
its  separate  or  isolated  households,  or  as  many  houses 
as  families,  producing  a  complication  twenty-times 
greater  than  necessary ;  second,  in  its  incoherent  sys- 
tem of  industry,  causing  a  perpetual  conflict  of  all 
interests;  thirdly,  in  the  absence  of  Association, 
economy  and  unity  in  all  itn  relations.    Slavery  is 


one  of  its  defects ;  but  it  is  not  the  focAidatioii  of  social 
evil ;  it  is  only  an  acoidehtal  character ;  it  jthould  not 
therefore  be  attacked  fir^t,  and  above  all  not  separ- 
ately. 

Nearly  the  whole  agricultural  industry  of  the 
South  is  dependent  upon  slavery,  hen^ce  the  ques- 
tion is  so  momentous.  If  you  abolish  it  suddenly, 
you  infringe  on  a  great  many  other  rights,  i;^hich  are 
among  the  fundamental  ones  of  the  social  compact. 
A  conflict  of  principles  without  doubt  exists,  but  it 
only  proves  that  the  civilized  social  mechanism  is  a 
labyrinth  of  contradictions  and  cofaflicts  throughout. 
When  a  reform  becomes  necessary,  we  should  go  to 
the  foundation  of  evil,  before  attacking  the  super- 
structure. If  it  be  inquired  where  a  fundamental 
change  is  to  be  commenced,  we  answer,  in  agricul- 
ture, which  as  the  primary  branch  of  industry,  as 
the  principal  source  of  riches,  is  the  basis  of  the  social 
order.  *  The  root  of  evil  is  in  our  incoherent  system 
of  industry,  carried  on  by  isolated  individuals  with 
hostile  and  conflicting  interests ;  replace  it  by  a  sys- 
tem of  agricultural  Association,  productive  of  unity 
and  combination,  and  the  problem  is  solved.  No 
branch,  slaverj'  for  example,  can  be  attacked  se- 
parately without  producing  commotions;  but  agricul- 
tural Association,  which  would  replace  the  desultory 
action  of  individuals  by  the  combined  efibrts  of  mas- 
ses, distribute  judiciously  an<^appropriately  the  capa- 
city, talent  and  labor  of  the  different  sexes  and  ages, 
introduce  metbod  and  a  scientific  system  of  cultiva- 
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lion  in  the  pluee  cl'wfuteaj^ig^raace,  would  coib 
flict  with  no  rights  or  prinoiples,  but,  on  the  con« 
trary,  would  forward  greatly  the  interests  and  wel- 
fare of  aU  Glasses,  both  rich  and  poor. 

On  the  question  of  slavery,  the  South  will  not  qf 
course  remain  passive;  its  slaves  are  its  productive 
property,  its  active  wealth.  To  suppose  that  a  whole 
country  will  sacrifice  practical  benefits,  acquired  adr 
vantages,  to  questions  of  a  political  or  other  nature, 
which  do  not  come  home  to  the  feelings  of  men  like 
the  interests  of  property  and  a  guarantee  of  a  worldly 
existence,  remains  to  be  proved  by  some  other  his* 
tory  than  that  of  the  past.  The  principle  of  property 
cannot  be  attacked  in  the  South  without  jeoparding 
in  an  imminent  degree  our  political  union;  if  the 
Abolitionists  can  spread  their  views  and  strengthen 
their  party,  so  as  to  give  it  a  preponderance  over 
the  opposing  fractions  of  other  parties,  and  if,  when 
they  have  obtained  this  power,  they  proceed  to  carry 
out  practically  their  principles,  the  South  may  deem 
it  expedient  to  secede  from  the  North, — and  the  Union 
ceases !  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  South,  after 
securing  itself  against  the  spreading  of  these  doc- 
trines, which  it  considers  hostile  to  its  peace  and  inr 
dustry,  so  as  to  allow  them  no  access  under  any  form, 
what  then  has  the  abolition  party  of  the  North  to  do? 
Will  it  remain  quiet  and  abandon  its  object,  or  to 
what  means  will  it  resort  to  carry  out  its  views? 

Should  a  Reparation  take  place,  and  were  the  Abo- 
litionists to  abstain  from  furtiier  action,  it  is  prob- 
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able  that  this  division  would  sooner  or  later  result  in 
misunderstandings,  quarrels  and  perhaps  even  war. 
It  is  possible  we  might  fall  back  in  the.  old  tracks 
which  has  heretofore  been  pursued  by  nations,  and 
go  so  far  as  to  act  over  even  a  part  of  the  history  of 
the  past,  and  add  one  more  page  to  the  bloody  an- 
nals of  the  human  race.  Such  a  fatal  result  should 
bie  guarded  against  with  the  greatest  care. 

The  foreboding  question  of  abolition,  which  arises 
so  portentous  on  our  political  horizon,  cannot  be 
met  and  solved  by  present  means;  it  requires  those 
of  Association  and  Attractive  industry.  /  That  men 
are  ignorant  of  their  destiny,  and  of  the  great  work 
they  could  accomplish  on  this  earth,  is  proved,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  their  trifling  political  controversies, 
and  bv  their  readiness  to  embark  in  strife  and  blood- 
shed  on  the  most  trivial  subjects;  and  on  the  other, 
by  their  apathetic  resignation  to  evils  time  has  sanc- 
tioned, and  to  the  monotony,  misery  and  injustice 
of  our  subversi\e  societies. 

The  discussion  of  an  important  question  like  this, 
should  have  led  to  an  examination  of  the  various 
kinds  of  slavery  which  exist,  and  to  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  black  population  of  the  South  is  the  only 
portion  of  the  human  race  whose  rights  are  plun- 
dered, and  whose  nat^^s  are  degraded.  It  may  safe- 
ly be  said,  that  the  want  of  success  attending  the  ef- 
forts which  have  lieen  made  to  abolish  slavery,  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  a  true  social  sci- 
ence on  the  part  of  those  who  have  undertaken  it. 
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The  first  and  preparatory  step,  an  enumeration  and 
definition  of  the  kinds  of  slavery  to  be  aboUshed,  has 
not  even  taken  place.    We  will  give  a  list  of  eight : 

SERVITUDES   TO   BE  ABOLISHED. 

1.  NatiVe  slavery. 

2.  Slavery  of  prisoners  taken  in' war.   (Custom  of 
,    ancient  nations,  who  drew  their  laborers  in 

part  from  this  source.) 

3.  Slave  trade,  and  exportation  of  slaves. 

4.  Sale  and  seclusion  of  women  in  seraglios. 

5.  Servitude  of  the  soil  or  feudal  bondage. 

6.  Military  conscriptions. 

7.  Perpetual  monastic  vows. 

^  INOIOUIfCE,  OR  PASSIVE  AITD  IlfblRECT   SERVITUDE. 

**  By  abolishing  indigence,  the  source  of  them  all, 
the  seven  preceeding  would  be  done  away  with  at 
the  same  time;  when  the  trunk  is  cut,  the  branches 
fall  with  it.  The  abolishing  of  all  kinds  of  slavery 
may  be  reduced  to  the  prevention  of  indigence. 

^^The  only  measures  which  have  been  employed 
against  slavery,  are  violence,  simple  liberation  and 
individual  purchases.  Those  against  the  slave  trade, 
are  seizures  and  confiscations  of  slave  ships;  they 
have  not  only  failed,  but  have  increased  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  slaves  in  three  ways : 

^*  Ist.  Double  and  treble  increase  of  human  vic- 
tims at  funeral  ceremonies  in  Africa,  owing  to  the 
low  price  of  unsold  slaves. 
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"  2d.  Increase  of  torture  and  suffering  on  board  of 
vessels,  in  secreting  the  slaves  in  case  of  search. 

**  3d.  Increased  demand  of  labor  by  masters,  to 
compensate  for  the  high  price  of  slaves.'' 

In  abolishing  slavery  in  the  South,  two  guarantees 
should  be  insisted  upon :  first,  guarantee  to  the  whites 
against  a  violation  of  the  right  of  persons  and  pro- 
perty; second,  guarantee  of  persistance  in  labor  on 
the  part  of  the  freed  negroes.  These  two  conditions 
would  give  the  discussion  of  this  question  a  very 'dif- 
ferent character  from  what  it  now  possesses. 

Why  should  not  the  strong  philanthropic  feeling, 
which  exists  for  a  few  negroes  of  the  South,  be  ex- 
tended to  the  white  laboring  populations  of  civilized 
countries,  which  are  so  much  more  numerous  ?  Their 
constancy  in  labor,  the  responsibility  and  anxiety 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  care  of  families,  their  re- 
spect for  property  and  order  under  all  the  poverty 
and  privations  they  undergo,  merit  in  the  highest 
degree  the  attention  of  those,  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  amelioration  of  the  social  condition  of  man. 

But  little  can  be  expected  from  individual  philan- 
thropy; it  is  the  mere  germ  of  social  good;  it  must 
be  extended,  universalised  to  be  valuable ;  if  it  is  not, . 
it  degenerates  into  fanaticism  on  some  one  point,  and 
its  efforts  are  wasted  ifa  the  conflicts  of  opposing  in- 
terests. True,  that  is,  collective  philanthropy  em- 
bracing the  entire  earth,  and  the  interests  of  ail  those 
who  are  oppressed ;  applying  collective  and  general. 
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iiijstead  of  individual  measures  of  relief,  v^ould  b^  ^, 
valuable  l^Yer  of  social  juslice ;  but.  the  phUwthilOpy 
of  the  day  is  decidedly  iodividwly  and  it.  miU  there- 
fore»  we  fear,  exhaust  its  efforts  A^itbout  aiding  e^ 
seotially  the  cause  of  manHind; 

r 
t 

Before:  ctmdyding  our  observi^vm^  on  this,  questimy. 
let  us  remark  ^i  Man^  sooi^i.t  ooNsn^pajEyp,  ^orU^ 
foi^ely.  in  his  career  :■  he  R£<tuifUBS  the  producU.  cfhbar^ 
hii  he  wi^Hsp  to  awid  Us  dnii4gery;  u^ith  tiiefalsth 
ness  and  4'u^licity  (jfthis  (^ommence^^ent^  it  is  easy[  ip 
foresee  Ike  resMUswhidi..mtkstfoJkw.  In  some  sociel^^^ 
the  barbarian^  <J^fe^  by  the  force  of  the  sword  rai^ 
themselves  above  the  mass,  whom  they  enslave  and  rob 
of  the  product  of  their  toil  In  other  societies,  incivHixa' 
tion,  a  very  small  minority,  favored  with  knowledge  and 
capital  oi*  other  privileges,  which  the  mass  do  not  posr 
sess^manage  naless effectually  to appropinate  to  th^- 
selves  the  product  of  their  labor,  in  which  they  pake 
no  part  Thus,  our  subversive  societies  alternate,  only 
in  the  mode  of  their  injustice ;  btU  injustice  never 
ceases  to  be  their  fundamental  character, 

Slavery  is  not  an  isolated  rACT»  a  singls  blot 
CFON  OUR  SOCIAL  ORi>ER ;  it  is  a  symptom,  a  part  of  a 
vast  social  malady,  which  is  mufih  deeper  than  is  sup- 
posed;  and  vMch  must  be  cured  to  eradicate  the  nvm* 
berless  evUs,  (one  of  which  Slavery  is),  which  are  the 
disgrace  and  scourge  of  human  societies.  That  mala" 
dy  is  REPUGNANT  INDUSTRY.  If  labor  be  rcr 
puhive^  degrading  and  hut  poorly  rey^d^d  how,  are 
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ike  mass  to  be  forced  to  it  oAerwise  than  by  CON* 
STRAINTt  Constraint  is  the  hideous  means  which 
society  has  mciie  use  of  to  insure  production^  and  the 
creation  of  riches;  it  €u:ts  with  a  two-fold  power^  one  of 
which  is  the  whip  and  punishments^  the  ether  want 
and  privations.  In  antiquity  we  find  slavery  almost 
universal^  and  the  lash  and  violence  were,  the  active 
agents^  the  stimulants  of  its  industry  ;  in  the  middle 
ages  we  see  the  same  system  continued^  except  thai  the 
slaves  became  serfs;  and  fn/  being  attached  to  the  soil 
instead  of  to  the  individualy  their  condition  was  ame- 
Uoratedj  and  the  means  were  afforded  them  of  their  en- 
franchisement  In  modem  civilized  countries,  we  find 
existing  here  and  there  the  davery  of  the  negro  race  ; 
wherever  this  institution  exists,  the  fear  ofpunish-^ 
ments  is  still  the  stimulant  to  labor ;  where  it  does  not, 
uHint  and  necessity  take  its  place. 

J^  labor  be  repulsive,  repugnant,  man  wUl  not  under- 
go it,  unless  he  be  forced  to  it;  society,  therefore,  to 
auARAXTEE  the  persistance  of  the  mass  in  labor,  must 
reduce  them  to  want,  force  them  to  it  by  their  own  ne- 
cessities,  and  by  those  of  their  families.  Thus,  the  very 
foundation  of  our  societies  is  injustice  and  oppression; 
and  if  we  disgidse  this  false  basis  with  a  Kttle  political 
liberty,  social  evils  and  social  servitude  are  not  the 
less  its  results.  The  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  since  the  com^ 
mencement  of  societies,  have  only  been  so  many  varie- 
ties of  one  general  tyranny;  at  one  epoch  we  see  them 
Parias,  at  another  Slaves,  at  another  Serfs,  and  now 
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they  are  the  working  chases.  Individual  shveryy  as 
it  universally  existed  in  antiquity^  has  been  changed 
and  replaced  by  the  collective  servitude  of  the  mass 
in  modem  times. 

He,  who  proposes  a  fundamental  change  in  socie- 
ty, should  propose  a  plan  for  accomplishing  it,  which 
would  tsonflict  with  the  interests  and  prejudices  of 
no  portion  of  the  community.  It  may  seem  exaggera- 
tion, but  we  assert  that  agricultural  Association  is 
the  only  means  of  a  thorough,  prompt  and  peaceable 
reform.  If  Association  were  introduced  into  this  fun- 
damental branch  of  industry,  it  would  soon  be  ap- 
plied to  manufactures  and  mechanics,  and  would  lead 
to  an  Association  of  our  isolated  and  separate  fami- 
lies, whose  hostile  and  conflicting  interests  are  the 
principle  of  disunion,  complication  and  poverty. 
Nothing  can  be  done,  so  long  as  this  state  of  thingi^ 
exists;  no  administrative  or  other  reforms  can  be  of 
permanent  benefit,  where  the  foundation  is  so  de- 
fective. If  men  were  united,  if  their  pecuniary  or 
material  interests  were  associated,  it  would  be  easy 
to  introduce  a  perfect  understanding  in  their  personal 
and  private  interests,  as  well  as  in  political  and  ad- 
ministrative questions.  Unity  of  action,  the  first  im- 
portant result  obtained,  would  produce  most  brilliant 
effects;  a  new  era,  a  new  state  of  things  would  com- 
mence; a  vast  field  would  be  opened  to  the  activity 
of  man,  and  he  would  escape  from  the  conflicts  and 
antagonism  of  our  present  societies,  which  so  cramp 
and  waste  his  energies  and  efforts. 
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A  change  in  the  social  cooditioa  of  mankind y  with 
the  present  development  of  their  intellectual  faculties, 
which  enables  them  to  comprehend  the  evila  they 
labor  under,  is  becoming  absolutely  necessary.  It 
is  to  be  desired^  that  such  a  change  should  commence 
peaceably,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  pacify  all  op- 
position^  Agricultural  Association  admirably  fulfills 
these  conditions ;  its  first  result  would  be  to  satisfy 
the  most  universal  of  desires,  that  of  riches ;  it  would 
banish  the  scourge  of  indigence  from  the  earth,  for- 
ward the  interests  of  all  classes  in  so  doing,  shock 
no  opinions  of  a  moral  or  religious  nature,  cause  no 
political  commotions^  and  no  revolutions  or  blood- 
shed It  may  seem  surprising,  that  so  simple  and 
modest  an  undertaking  should  bring  about  such  vast 
results,  but  it  is  not  more  so,  than  that  it  should  have 
entirely  escaped,  up  to  the  present  day,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  scientific  world.  So  many  discoveries, 
however,  as  simple  as  they  were  importantji  have 
been  neglected,  that  this  like  others  must  be  classed 
among  the  oversights  of  genius.  The  circulation 
of  the  blood  was  discovered  by  Harvey  only  220 
years  since ;  the  mariner's  compass,  and  two  trifles 
like  the  stirrup  and  the  carriage  spring,  unknown 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  are  comparatively  of 
late  date.  Such  examples  prove  that  inventions, 
however  important  and  simple,  are  apt  to  be  over- 
looked ;  and  because  Association  has  not  yet  been 
discovered,  its  practicability  for  that  reason  should 
not  be  denied. 
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If  agricultural  Association  opened  a  new  avenue 
to  wealthy  and  proved  the  means  of  introducing  grea4 
improvements  into  industry,  it  would  ispread  peace- 
ably but  rapidly,  like  the  steamboat,  the  mariner's 
compass,  the  art  of  printing  or  any  other  inventioiv 
of  prompt  and  practical  benefit  to  alL  Its  commence*- 
ment — and  it  soon  would  become  an  all  absorbing 
movement-^is  within  the  power  of  any  of  our  Stale 
Legislatures,  and  of  at  least  a  thousand  capitalists 
in  the  United  States. 

A  SOCIAL  cHANoii,  as  wc  have  said,  is  itbcsssart  ;  if 
men  were  convinced  of  this  fact,  the  problem  would 
be  half  solved.  It  is  not  political  and  administrative 
reforms  that  we  require,  .but  it  is  a  reform  in  the 
organization  of  society  itself,  and  first  of  all  in  labor 
or  industry.  The  present  system,  monotonous  and 
repugnant  in  the  extreme,  is  most  wretched;  still  it 
is  the  unavoidable  lot  of  the  great  mass,  who  have 
to  toil  through  poverty  and  suflfering,  and  a  weary 
existence.  Absorbed  by  their  daily  occupations,  and 
without  the  requisite  knowledge,  they  cannot  speak 
for  themselves ;  the  great  and  the  rich  wrapped  up 
in  their  selfishness,  remain  indifferent  and  silent ;  it 
is  therefore  left  to  the  few,  who  feel  and  comprehend 
social  evil,  and  who  have  faith  in  a  better  future,  to 
stand  forth  and  advocate  the  great  cause  of  a  social 
reform,  and  raise  their  voices,  for  the  millions  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  who  suffer  silent  and  unheeded. 

The  history  of  the  past  has  been  a  history  of  op- 
pression) strife  and  privation;  let  us  hope  that  it  is 
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not  to  be  renewed  and  that  the  long  probation  of 
the  human  family  is  over.  Let  us  see  no  more  the 
poverty  of  masses^or  the  wars  of  nations;  let  us  see 
no  more"  men's  efforts  and  energies  spent  in  carnage, 
their  blood  soaked  up  by  the  neglected  soil,  which 
demands  cultivation  and  fertility  at  their  hands.  A 
renewal  of  all  these  scenes  would  only  be  a  renewal 
of  misery  and  folly.  A  higher  destiny  is  reserved 
for  humanity  I 

Man  is  the  Overseer  of  this  earth ;  it  is  a  noble 
'  domain  confided  to  his  care;  his  providential  destina- 
tion is  to  enrich  and  beautify  it,  take  its  soil,  plants 
and  animals,  in  the  rude  state  left  by  nature,  and  give 
them  all  the  development  and  perfection,  of  which 
they  are  capable.  This,  and  the  integral  cultivation 
of  the  planet  are  trusts  especially  confided  to  his 
strength  and  intellect  In  fulfilling  them,  he  carries 
out  an  important  part  of  the  intentions  of  the  Creator, 
and  on  this  foundation  could  the  full  development 
of  all  his  faculties  and  powers,  and  the  attainment 
of  his  happiness,  take  place.  If  mankind  would  as- 
sociate in  their  energy  and  genius,  how  grandly 
could  these  objects  be  accomplished  I 

We  enumerated  above  eight  kinds  of  slavery  and 
servitudes,  which  exist  upon  the  earth.  Confining 
ourselves  to  our  own  social  order,  called  Civilization, 
we  will  proceed  to  examine  the  servitudes  connected 
with  labor,  as  it  is  now  prosecuted  or  exercised,  and 
point  out  briefly  the  diflference  between  Civil  and  In- 
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di/Mrial  liberty;  the  first  of  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  controversy  and  contention  for  five  and  twen- 
ty centuries  past,  while  the  existetice  of  the  latter, 
far  more  important,  has  not  been  suspected. 

With  the  aid  of  our  revolution  and  the  good  sense 
of  the  people,  this  country  has  obtained  Civil  Liber- 
tyy  and  we  enjoy  it  in  as  high  a  degree,  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  civilized  social  mechanism.  But 
civil  liberty  does  not  embrace  the  entire  field  of  hu- 
man or  social  liberty ;  it  is  only  a  secondary  half  of 
it.  Politicians,  having  discovered  no  other,  have 
looked  on  the  attainment  of  this  single  branch,  as  the 
ultimatum  of  social  progress. 

Labor  is  the  lot  of  the  vast  majority  of  human  be- 
ings ;  their  days  are  spent  in  it ;  they  are  constrained 
to  toil  and  drudge,  because  stern  necessity,  which 
they  would  wish  to  avoid,  forces  them  to  it.  Labor, 
as  it  is  carried  on  in  civilization,  based  on  constraint 
and  indirect  compulsion,  forming  a  perfect  system  of 
Indiistrial  Servitude^  cannot  be  called  Liberty!  Nor 
is  a  being  free,  who  is  forced  to  wear  out  his  life 
in  it,  because  the  alternative — starvation  or  want — 
is  more  terrible  in  his  eyes,  than  the  bondage  he  re- 
signs himself  to.  If  it  be  assei'ted,  that  labor  cannot 
be  carried  on  otherwise  than  by  all  the  compulsory 
means  now  resorted  to,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  as 
a  consequence,  that  the  Creator  has  given  us  only 
one  half  the  liberty,  which  we  are  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing, and  that  he  has  neglected  placing  within  our 
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power  the  means  of  satisfying  those  strong  aspira-* 
tionsy  which  he  has  implanted  in  our  natures. 

It  is  evident,  that  all  endeavor  to  avoid  the  nece^ 
sity  of  labor,  and  to  render  themselves  independent 
of  it: — to  force  the  mass  to  it,  seven  more  or  less 
coercive  measures,  some  oppressing  'actively,  some 
passively,  are  resorted  to,  which  render  our  entire 
system  of  industry  monotonous  and  repugnant  in  the 
extreme,  oppressive  to  personal  liberty,  and  in  dis- 
cord with  the  free  will  and  option  of  man. 

OOERCIVB   MBASURES,  O^   WHICH   INDUSTRY   IS    BASED   IH 

CIVILIZATION. 

Ist  Slavbrt.  Violent  tyrannical  measure,  mak- 
ing use  of  punishments,  as  the  means  of  enforcing 
work.  It  is  a  character  borrowed  from  the  bar- 
barian society,  but  does  not  the  less  exist  among  ci- 
vilized nations. 

2d.  Sbrvilb  aid,  or  that  of  hired  persons,  indif- 
ferent, careless  and  without  emulation;  working  for 
a  stipend,  and  doing  the  least  possible,  and  that  badly^ 
in  their  paid  day's  labor.  This  opposition  of  inte- 
rests is  an  example  of  the  conflict  of  the  individual 
with  the  collective  interest,  an  essential  character  of 
civilization. 

3d.  Discipline  and  obligatory  statutes — mea- 
sures resorted  to  by  nionastic  societies,  by  the  Mo- 
ravian brothers.  Shakers,  Rappites  and  others. 

4th.  Corporate  monopchjbs,  or  leagues  of  privi- 
ledged  monopolizers,  controlling  the  distribution  of 
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labor,  and  excluding  those  often,  who  possess  the 
most  skill  and  talent. 

5th.  IiTDusTRiAL  PRISONS,  OF  large  closod  manufao- 
turies,  in  which  the  workmen  are  subjected  to  strict 
discipline,  the  children  ill  treated,  and  the  health  of 
both  often  ruined  by  excess  of  labor  without  varie^. 
To  this  semi«slavery  is  to  be  added  the  anxiety  and 
fear  of  Want  by  being  thrown  out  of  employ. 

6th.  Poor-house  and  Psnitbntiart  labor,  compris- 
ing every  kind,  which  is  the  effect  of  compulsion  or 
condemnation,  from  that  of  alms  and  poor-houses, 
down  to  that  of  State  prisons  and  Galleys. 

7th.  False  competition  among  laborers,  mechanics 
and  merchants,  exciting  an  envious  rivalry,  which 
induces  them  to  injure  each  by  reducing  their  wages 
and  profits,  and  leaves  them  very  often  no  other 
means  of  gain  than  frauds  upon  the  public. 

All  these  coercive  measures,  destructive  of  indi- 
vidual independence,  are  the  means  made  use  of  to 
force  the  mass  to  labor ;  and  politicians  talk  of  liber- 
ty, when  industry,  from  which  the  vas(t  majority 
draw  their  existence  and  in  which  they  spend  their 
lives,  is  based  on  a  system  so  compulsory  and  indi- 
rectly tyrannical  I 

This  system  of  industrial  servitude  is  the  lot  of  the 
laboring  classes  of  the  fourth  society,  called  Civiliza- 
tion. But  its  falseness  does  not  end  here ;  to  it  is 
added  the  violation  of  the  fundamental  right  of  man, 
THE  RIGHT  TO  LABOR.  As  WO  havc  obscrved  in  a 
former  chapter,  if  man  were  created  to  go  through  a 
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course  of  existence,  which  is  dependent  on  labor,  if 
its  right  be  not  guaranteed  him,  his  right  to  existence 
eren  is  not  acknowledged. 

If  we  look  at  the  cities  of  civilized  Europe — and 
some  times  at  our  own — we  see  the  laboring  classes 
wandering  from  manufactory  to  manufactory,  or  shop 
to  shop,  inquiring  for  work  and  refused  it.  Without 
any  means  of  existence  while  out  of  employ,  pressed 
by  want,'  often  by  starvation,  they  reduce  the  price 
of  their  day's  labor,  selling  fourteen  and  more  hours 
of  mpnotonous  drudgery  out  of  each  twenty-four  for  ' 
a  miserable  pittance.  If  they  manage  to  avoid  actual 
famine,  slow  starvation,  unhealthy  and  excessive  la- 
bor and  anxiety,  sow;  the  seeds  of  disease,  undermine 
the  constitution,  and  counteract  the  healthy  influence, 
which  labor  should  have  on  the  human  frame. 

To  creatures  tHus  situated,  what  mockery  to 
offer  them  the  right  to  vote,  or  the  guarantee  of  not 
being  thrown  into  prison  without  a  writ  of  habeas- 
corpusl  Are  they  free,  because  they  possess  these 
illusory  gparantees,  when  they  are  at  the  same  time 
the  slaves  of  labor,  the  serfs  of  capitalists?  It  is  true, 
the  whip  does  not  force  them  to  labor,  like  the  real 
slave ;  but  does  not  the  alternative  of  want  or  fa- 
mine do  it  as  effectually  ?  If  their  bodies  cannot  be 
sold,  they  have  to  bargain  their  liberty  and  their  time, 
without  being  able  to  dispose  scarcely  of  an  hour.  No : 
Civil  liberty  is  perfectly  illusory  without  Industrial 
liberty;  it  is  a  step-stone,  a  mere  means  of  enabling 
man   to    attain  to  his  destiny.      Possessing  Civil 
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liberty,  he  is  free  to  discuss  all  measures  of  a  social 
reform,  and  the  principles  of  a  true  social  organiza- 
tion; it  should  b.e  made  use  of»  and  applied  to  tfa|| 
purpose ;  if  not,  it  degenerates  into  party  contro- 
versy^  sows  the  seeds  of  violent  contentions,  and  after  ^ 
running  its  course,  sinks  into  the^  political  tyranny, 
out  of  which  it  emerged. 

One  of  the  implied  objects  of  this  work  in  its  criti- 
cism of  the  preseitt  social  organization,  is  to  prove 
the  qntire  absence  of  Industrial  liberty ;  in  treating 
later  of  a  reorganization  of  labor,  we  will  show  the 
means  of  obtaining  it.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  for  the 
preseatfthat  it  can  only  exist  in  a  system  of  Associa- 
tion, based  on  attractive  industry,  aiTording  every 
individual  the  option  of  a  great  many  branches  of 
work,  with  varied  and  frequent  changes,  guarantee- 
ing him  a  sufficiency  of  food,  raiment  and  lodging,  and 
giving  to  the  material  organization  of  labour  the  great- 
est elegance  and  facility  possible.  When  the  passions,  ^ 
now  reputed  our  enemies,  are  directed  towards  itt-  ; 
dustrial  occupations,  instead  of  war  and  political 
controversy,  we  will  find  them  precious  springs  of 
action ;  and  when  labor  is  performed  by  groups  of  ; 
friends,  freely  united,  varying  their  occupations  j 
through  the  day,  ta  prevent  monotony  and  satiety; 
and  when  industry  is  enobled,  as  war,  the  magistra- 
cy and  science  have  been,  we  will  see  that  attrac- 
tive Industry  is  not  a  dream  of  perfection,  but  an 
immense  benefit  reserved  for  us  by  the  Creator,  and 
attainable  whenever  we  shall  cease  abusing  the  pas- 
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i^oDS,  his  most  perfect  work^  and  proceed  to  study 
their  nature,  and  a  sociaj  mec^^ni^m  adapted  to  them. 
This  mechanism  is.to  le  found  in  the  l^w  of  Groups 
and  Series  of  Groups,  the  law  according  to  which 
.the. Greater  distributes  all. harmonies  of  the  universe. 
The  movement  of  Planets,,  the  creation  of  different 
classes  of  animals,  plants  and  minerals,,  estch  class 
or  family  forming  a.  group,  the  harmony  of  sounds, 
colors,  etc.,  are  all  based  upon  this  great  principle. 
Instead  of  studying  and  applying  it  to  the  passions, 

■  ■  • 

moralists,  philosophers  and  legislators  have  looked, 
upon  them  as  depraved  and  vicious,  and  have  de- 
clared them,  through  ignorance,  incapable  of  good. 
Seeing  them  falsely  developed  in  the  civilized  social 
ipechanism,  and  struck  with  the  evils  they  prqduce, 
they  have  concluded,  that  repression  was  the  only 
n^eans  of  obtaining  order  and  justice ;  and  instead 
of  inquiring  whether  some  social  mechanism  could 
not  be  discovered,  which  would  make  use  of  ALL  those 
passions,  as  they  were  created,  they  haye  persisted 
ii}  their  copclusion,  and  directed  their  efforts  to  the, 
oj^anizatton  of  a  vast  system  of  compression,  the 
principle  leve^-s  of  which  are  scaflfolds,  prisons,  gib- 
bets, exiling,  branding  and  fines,  cau3ing  an  im- 
mense expense  to  society,  and  resulting  only,  in  a 
social  chaos,  which  under  the  four  diflferpnt  forps  of 
'the  savage,  patriarchal,  barbarian  apd  civilized  so- 
cieties, has  been  a  scourge  to  the  earth,  a{)d  a  dis-. 
g^ace  to  the  geni)js  of  man  J 
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iiMuidB'ariiew  and  a  high' science, 

(ft^  id  ^ke  science  of  diltiviftidti,  «tia}ogbuS  to  I<Alt9lf%^ 
^  $wie8'  of  Grouoi  efcuUivators  cr  weU  as:qf  v€0fk/tf^}i 
To  assert  that  labor  is  not  the' destiny  pif  man,  is'tpd^j^ 
«^idenee:  to  ajBsert  that  latbr  h  the  destiny  of  mabf  iUV 
that  it  cannot  become  for  him  a  source  df  Ua^pteessiii^f^^. 
calumniate  the  Creator. 

l%^t^  mtidt  theii  b6  two  laws  for  Xabor:  the*Ia^'<if  iW- 
s^trahrti  wkioh  comes  £bom  human  igsnoxiinoe ;  the 


charm  and  attraction^  which  is  the  lntenti(»  of  the  Dixinir 
ty;  hente  t\n«*Yesiirtd:  mlsfeiy'dirtiched;  o^jtf««idifWlf- 

Il'is  titue  tlie  wotlb  Bhbufd'pbnd^y  o^er  ^evast'pbdtllMi^ 
cf  AHrac^iTO  Indt^iy,  aad'tfair'iBJiistkdi'donf  th»fvm«Mp^ 


A  G«)up^  signified*  ac  stjrii'ka;  c^bMipirty  <#'  i«1^ 
corpoi'atiioh ;  it  is  aii  asspanfibldgfe  of  ptftltotts^  ilflWj 
*Wtai  twelve  or  ti^ore,  freely  rfriUl  stporitkaeWWip 
MMted^fdr'any  purpose,  eiffierofWu^n^^^bf^ifli^^ 

»U^^d  tbgethir  fivfk  idinmf'  if'thshs  JW'tl^  WHt^ 
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ing  and  fishiog,  compose  a  Group :  there  is  of  course 
identity  of  taste  for  the  occupation,  which  is  a  pri- 
mary requisite ;  if  sympathy  of  character  exists  be- 
tween them,  the  pleasure  of  the  Group  is  hightened. 
In  civilization  we  see  fire  companies,  volunteer  mili- 
tary companies,  boat  clubs,  hunting  matches,  which 
unite  some  few  characteristics,  which  the  mechanism 
of  the  Groups  woufd  elicit,  such  as  rivalry,  voluntary 
co-operation,  uniforms,  banners  and  music.  The 
emulation  and  enthusiasm  excited  by  such  means, 
give  a  great  zest  and  ^tivity  to  tbehr  occupations. 
The  ardour  of  a  Group  depends  upon  its  distribution, 
tfie  degree  of  friendship  existing  between  its  mem- 
\imtf  and  the  strength  of  their  love  or  passion  for  the 
objects  which  they  pursue. 

A  Group  must  be  composed  of  at  least  three  per- 
soMf  so  as  to  form  9i  centre  Mnd  two  wings  or  ex- 
tren^ ;  and  be  so  distributed,  thiat  the  centre  will 
maintam  an  equilibrium  between  the  two  extremes. 
Tftq  are  ^fabe  Group  and  are  not  available  in  so- 
cial hannony.  Three  are  the  lowest  number  admis- 
sibJh^,  and  then  the]^  form  a  Sub-group  only ;  a  full 
Qix;tip  must  be  composed  of  seven  persons  at  least, 
because  it  must  admit  of  three  subdivisions  or  SiA- 
gif^pipsy  the  centre  on^  of  wbicn  should  be  stronger 
tliapi  the  extremes,  between  which  it  has  to  maintain 
a  M&nce»  A  Group  of  seven  persons  fiirnifh^  jib; 
fkne  following  ^iivisionsy  3,  3,  3,  (three,  pecscma. 
ipithe  centre  and  two  at  each  yiriiPg)f  SHf^U^  t^  three 
pHts  or  parcel  of  a  branch  of  ipdijuitry.  la  this  oasf 
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the  Group  of  two>  although  false  in  isolated  action, 
becomes  admissible  by  being  connected  ^ith  others. 

If  the  centre  Group,  composed  of  three  persons; 
balances  the  Sub-groups,  2  and  2,  it  is  because  the 
centre  is  always  applied  to  the  most  attractive  branch 
or  portion  of  the  work ;  it  consequently  possesses  in 
superiority'  of  number,  one,  and  in  superiority  of 
attriaction,  one.  Its  influence  consequently  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  four  members  composing  the  extrenies, 
who  are  occupied  with  the  other  parts.  ' 

A  Group,  composed  of  six  members  and  forming 
such  divisions,  as  2, 2, 2,  would  be  badly  equilibrated ; 
its  centre  would  be  as  weak  in  numbers  as  each  of 
its  extremes.  In  strict  theory  the  centre  should  be 
strengthened  and  the  wings  unequal ;  the  ascending 
or  first  wing,  more  numerous  than  the  descending  or 
second  wing.  We  will  take  asexamples  three  Groups, 
one  of  twelve,  one  of  sixteen  and  one  of  twenty-four 
members. 

C  ascending  wing  .  .  4. 

Gronp  of  twelve  members  .  .  .  .  <  centre .5. 

(descending  wing  •  9. 

C  ascending  wing     2rd»    • 

Group  of  sixteen  members .  «  .  •  ^  centre 2, 8,  2.  \ 

(  descending  wing   2,  2. 

« 

C  ascending  wing.  2,  4,  2,  ^ 

Grbnp  of  twenty-four  members  .  <  centre 3,  4,  Sf. 

i  descending  wing  52^  3*  2. 

These  divisions  must  not  be  established  by  the  ordef  | 
of  an  overseer  or  master,  but  by  attraction  and  a  I 
natural  distribution.    Attraction  alone  must  induce 
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1  venty-fopr  jgriembers  cultivating  any  apeqie?  of  yege- 
tftbleor  flower,  to  form  tbe  nine  ^uh-gro^^,  which 
co;nposo  the  centre  and  wings  of  the  f^U  Qropp^^^d 
to  divide  the  work  iiUo  as  many  parts. or  parc^l^^  %9 
there  are  Groups. 

The  Series  are  distributed  in  the  sap^  ni^nper  ^ 
the  Groups ;  the  forjner  operate  on  Groups,  as  Groups 
operate  on  in4ividuals.  A  Serie  should  cpnti^iii  at 
least  five  Groups*  Twenty-four  k  the  towesjt  .uii^b^r 
which  can  furnish  a  corj^Iete  Serie.  TKe  4ivision^ 
which  that  nuinber  gave  us  above,  fu]^l  s^ven  aeces-^ 
n^ry  conditions; 

The  three  Groq^%  4,  2— ^4,2^-2,3%  aneqqaL 

The  centFal  Group  strfniger  titan  each  of  the  extremes* 

The  ascending  wipg  streagei  l^ian  the  ^eseending  wing. 

The  two  extremes  svbdivided  into  three  teims  or  Sab-groaps. 

The  middle  Groap  cmssistiBg  of  se^ea  ncmbeapw 

The  finb-groctps  strengtkeBed  al  the  centre. 

The  three  Groups  in  regular  p fogressiea  of  seveii,  eight, 
nine. 

This  Seric  j^  consequently  regularly  exact,  al- 
though Knfiited  to  the  smallest  possible  number:: 
twenty-three  would  fulfil  neither  the  third,  nor 
th^  ^xth  coia4itioit^  In  all  Series  the  ascending  wing 
is  qopfiposed  of  Groups  peeupied  with  the  strongest 
and  most  masculine  species,  the  descending  wing  with 
the  sfmaller  and  less  irpportant  spjecies,^  and  the  centre 
with  the  finest  and  most  elegant  species.  The  centre, 
as  we  observed,  must  counterbalance  the  two  ex- 
tremes in  superiority  of  number  and  degree  of  attrac- 
tipn.   Example  taken  from  a  Serie  cultivating  pears :. 
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t  ■  '  *■       '  ■  * 

Adcending  wiog,     10  Groups  cultivating  hard  pears. 
Celiti*,  12      „  „         juicy  pears. 

Deikieti^itig  Wing*,     8      „  ^         tnealy^p^fd. 

A  Serte  breeding  horses : 

As^eftding  wing,  10  i(jrroapsJ>i:^e6dilig  Flailders  ot-  drayliorses. 
Cenfiri^i  18      „  ^         Arabian  or  bk)od  iiorsw. 

Deseoidi&gwiBg,  8      ^  ^         MtAtia, 

Before  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  meclia- 
histti  of  the  G^oup^  and  Series,  let  us  examine  soiti'e 
of  the  stimulants,  which  it  puts  in  play,  and  some 
practical  bxicfinples  which  we  find  of  this  mechanism 
in  civilisation. 

First  STiMULAwt:  Attraction  of  friendship,  or  charm 
of  sympathies  and  contrasts  of  chariacter  between 
perdohs  composing  the  Group.  How  often  do  we 
take  a  walk,  Excursion  or  a  journey,  merely  because 
we  are  accompanied  by  a  person  whom  we  love,  or 
for  whom  we  feel  a  friendship !  (Let  us  observe,  that 
often  a  single  one  of  the  stimulants,  which  we  shall 
examine  below,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  rouse  to  ac- 
tion; but  a  Serie  regularly  organized  must  awaken 
several  of  these  stimvidnts  at  once,  so.  as  to  excite 
spontaneous  and  vehement  co-operation,  and  gua- 
rantee the  continuance  of  activity  oh  the  part  of  its 
memberi^). 

Second  stimulant  :  Attraction  for  particular  oc- 
cupations, for  constructing  machinery,  for  chemical 
experirnents,  for  breeding  cattle,  for  floriculture  ahd 
horticulture»  and  for  various  branches  of  the  fine-arts 
and  sciences.    We  see  persons  devoting  themselves 
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with  enthusia^jpn  to  some  favorite  occupatioD,  al- 
though they  have  numerous  obstacles  to  contend 
with,  are  without  the  emulation  of  rival  Groups,  and 
do  not  receive  the  co-operation  of  skilful  assistants, 
who  would  relieve  them  of  certain  portions  of  the 
work.  In  a  Serie  of  Florists,  for  example,  men  might 
spade  and  prepare  the  earth,  while  women  attended 
to  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  cultivation,  gather- 
ing of  flowers  for  perfumery,  collecting  and  label- 
ing of  seeds.  ^  We  do  not  see  very  often,  it  is  true, 
strong  inclinations  for  particular  occupations,  because 
those  inclinations  are  not  properly  developed  in  child- 
hood. If  an  Industrial  Education  were  given  to 
children,  if  their  capacities  and  predispositions  to 
vocations  were  cultivated  by  means  pointed  out  in 
the  note  below — ^possible  only  in  the  mechanism  of 

MEANS  or  DEVELOPIMG  VOCATIONS  IN  CHILDRSN. 

1st   Little  workshops  and  tools. 
"  2d.    Privilege  of  parade  and  handling  of  tools. 

8d.    Charm  of  graduated -tMnaments. 

4th.  Advantage  of  choosing  in  each  branch  of  industry  the 
detail  which  the  child  Tikes. 

dth.  Imitative  prqp^Bsity  which  is  predominant  im  child- 
hood. 

6th.  Inclination  of  children  to  fbliow  the  impalses  and 
examples  of  coomdes  a  little  older  than  themselves. 

7th.  The  pleasure  of  short  and  ffay  occupations,  .frequently 
varied  and  animated  by  emulation. 

8th.  Enthusiasm  for  prodigies  performed  by'  Groups  of 
children  somewhat  older  than  themselves,  the  only  mo- 
dels the  child  chooses  from  passion. 

9Uk    Full  liberty  in  the  choice  of,  and  duration  of  work. 

X  The  influence  of  a  ^stem  of  prou^essive  distribution, 
which^  is  the  order  of  Nature,  ana  which  can  alone  in- 
duce in  the  child  the  desire  of,  and  docility  necesmy 
in  industrial  studies. 
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t|^  Series — ^w0  T¥0uld  be  surprised  to  s^;  developed 
in  each  child  from  twenty  to.  thirty  jndiifftrifll  injji 
nations,  while  in  civilization  we. often  do  not  see 
awakened* ' 

Tbsrd  stimulaut  :   Corporative  rivalry  ;   nothing 
develops  such  energy  in  the  individual  as  corporative 
rivalry  or  emulation ;  tbi^  passion,  so  universal,  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  springs  of  action  in  the  human 
spuL.  In  the  mechanism  of  the  Series,  we  find  iitst, 
emulation  between  members  of  Groups^  each  of  whom 
strives,  to  excel  in  his  part;— then  come  higher  rival? 
ries,  the  rivalry  of^Group  with  Group,  of  Serie  with 
Serie,  of  Phalanx  with  Phalanx^  &ate  even  wilb 
State,  and  Nation  with  Nation.  Arrived  at  this  point,   , 
we  see  these  collective  emulations  producing  the 
most  brilliant  results.    We  find  here  and  there  some  , 
examples  of  these  national  rivalries  in  the  present  • 
order  of  things:  the  nations  of  Europe  strive  tq  excel  \ 
in  the  discipline  and  perfection  of, their  armies;  and    \ 
there  exists  a  marked  rivalry  between  England  and 
this  country  in  ships  and  steamboats. 

The  Iqstre,  imparted  to  the  fine^arts  in  Italy  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  is  attributaUe  in  a  great  measdie 
to  this  stimulant;  the  leading  cities  then  had  their 
schools  of  painting,  each  with  its  peculiar  excellenee» 
at  the  heads  of  which  were  the  great  painters  of  thatr 
day ;  Raphael  at  Rome ;  Michael  Angelo  at  Florence! 
Titian  at  Venice ;  and  Leonardo  Da  Vinci  at  Milan. 
These  different  schools  were  mutually  benefited  by 
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nkuAfiagiim  paeriicalar  exoilktace  ^dribfa  ma^'  hlii 
«ttflixied;  audio  this  noi>le  ^omlatsoft  4f&  "^^^  ^ehi^ 
diose  in«igm6ceiit  i/eorks  of  fttft>  whtdi  tiav^  b0^» 
and  ever  will  be  the  admiration  of  the  world*  .7%^ 
dignity  and  iefevatidn  oo»](tiiunid^ed  toart4>y  this 
ooUectiTe  rivalry,  am  ^weil  expreiE»^in  the  words  <)f 
C^oireggio,  whOf  on  contemptating  one  of  his  grande^C 
compositions,  exclaimed :   ^I  oho  €tm  a  painter  J* 

Sneb  is  llie  dignity  and  elevmlion  which  should  be 
given  to  Indastry  m  general  i  thii  vnst  atod  ndble 
field  of  human  actrrity,  now  so  degrad(9d>  isrhould  be 
cSevated,  until  eaok  individnal  woi^d  feel  tor  fAb 
branch  the  enthusiasm  that  oaOad  forth  the  exdama*^ 
tion  of  Cork^ggia 

PoDRTB  sTUuLAvv :  CorpoTEt^  etttbtisiasm,  based 
open  the  printe  of  bdonging  to  a  Serie  cdabrated  fd>r 
tbb  perfection  of  its  products;  upon  the  advantage 
of  participating  in  its  corporative  festivities,  ballid 
and  banquets;  and  upon  the  privilege  of  wearing  its 
Qoiforms  and  badges.  In  Assoeiation,  the  member 
of  a  Serie  which  had  become  renowned  for  the  et-^ 
eellence  of  its  products,  would  be  warmly  j'eceived 
end  honored,  if  he  were  to  travel,  by  those  devote 
to  the  1  branch  in  which  his  Serie  is  ^i^nguished. 
^Bhe-  means  by  whkii  it  had  attained  its  particular 
excellence  would  be  an  object  of  interest,  and  a  sub^ 
ject  of  inquiry  to  his  entertainers.  At  entertainments 
fftea  him,  his  nanlie  would  be  associated  with  the 
nobleness  of  industry,  andlie^  as  the  representative 
of  his  Serie,  would  receive  the  applause  bestowed 


{o  autbonsy  politiciaixs  aod  military  officers^  buit  tfaejr 
are  generally  iocliiridual,  not  corporative— ^that  m 
not  cppnected  with  fnasse^i  they  brii^  about  no  uaa* 
fbl  results  in  civilization^  because  they  are  severeit 
from  productive  industry;  but  ia  Aissociation  they, 
would  he  an  impoartaot  lev^sr  in, increasing  the  respeet 
for,  and  devotion  to  this  hi^h  branch  of  human  ae* 
tivity. 

FiFTs  smtuLAKT  2  ^Icganco  of  all  ej(tenor  oibjeott 
connected  nvith  industry,  such  as  fields  heautifidljn 
laid  out,  and  diversified  by  dusters  <^  fruit  end  fpreatj 
trees,  flower-beds  and  fountains^  wilth  here  and  there  I 
rural  pavilliaps,  serving  as  depositories  for  impie-  ^ 
ments  ai^l  dresses,  as  weU  as  for  refreshioQent  and. 
shelter.  At  present  a  laborer  at  work  alone  in  our 
HM^notonqus  fields,  bas  no  shelter  to  retreat  to,  haa 
not  even  a  water-proof  dress  or  an  umbrella  to  prO' 
tect  himself  in  case  of  a  suddep  stonp.  £qual  re- 
gard mi}st  be  paid  to  the  elegance  of  manufactoriea 
and  work-shops,  \yhich  should  be  commodious,  ap- 
propriately decorated,  provided  with  elegant  tookf 
and  implements,  with  all  machinery  necessary  to 
aid  and  facilitate  the  work,  and  with  the  best  mate- 
rials to  insure  its  success.  So  defective  is  civilian** 
tion  in  its  industrial  organization,  that  its  manufac* 
torieiB  and  workshops,  dark^  dirty  and  repulsive,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  banish  every  spark  of  industrial 
enthusiasm  from  the  bosom  of  the  workman. 

Sixth  stimulant  :    Honorary  distinctions ;   etich 
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Group  and  Serie  has  its  officers  choseti  by  the  mem- 
bers composing  it;  to  these^  distinctions  are  to  be 
.  added  badges  of  honor,  such  as  c1x>sses,  orders  and 
medals.*  The  power  of  such  stimulants  is  proved  by 
the  dangers  and  fatigues  undergone  in  the  military 
career  to  obtain  them ;  a  man  for  a  cros3  or  an  order 
will  run  the  risk  of  being  maimed  for  life  or  slain. 
It -is  to  be- observed,  that  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween thQ  intrinsic  value  of  the  rewards  bestowed, 
and  the  immense  exertions  which  they  call  forth. 
»As  a  consequence,  in  Association,  these  distinctions 
will  be  extensively  made  use  of,  as  valuable  incen- 
tives to  noble  and  useful  industry. 

Sbventh  STiMULAiTT :  Charm  of  corporative  uni- 
forms, banners,  emblems  of  industry  and  music. 
Man  by  instinct  has  made  use  of  these  stimulants  in 
his  military  operations,  without  ever  thinking  of  ap-' 
plying  them  to  industry.  As  an  example  of  the  power 
of  music  take  the  Marseilles  hymn,  which  inspired  to 
such  splendid  achievements  during  the  conquest  of 
the  armies  of  the  French  republic.  The  sacred  at- 
tachment of  the  soldier  to  his  banner,  is  an  exanhple 
of  the  power  of  corporative  emblems.  In  Associa- 
tion the  Series  at  their' celebrations  would  decorate 
their  festive  halls  with  their  productions,  and  with 
emblems  of  their  industry;  we  see  this  peifectly  il- 
lustrated at  present  at  our  Firemen's  balls,  with  their 

*  Medals  ara  frequently  bestowed  "in  the  present  order  for 
excellence  in  indostrial  inducts,  Imt  they  oflbr  the  possessor 
no  social  advantages  or  distinctioiis,  and  with  the  general  de- 
gradation of  industry,  they  are  almost  valueless  as  a  stimulant 
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display  of .  miniature  engines,  hooks  and  ladders, 
banners,  lanterns  and  trampets.  All  these  insignia 
highten.the  respect  for  the  branch  ofwork»  which 
they  represent* 

Eighth  stimulant  :  A  just  and  satisfactory  divi- 
sion of  profits  to  every  pennon,  man,  woman  and 
child,  according  to  the  Labor ,  Cafitol  and  Skill  of 
each.  In  civilization  this  division  is  inverse^  that  is, 
capital  and  commerce  receive  the -largest  share  of 
the  profits  of  industry,  without  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  labor  of  production.  Production  is  also  inverse ; 
that  is,  based  on  the  caprices  and  fancies  of  the  rich 
and  great,  instead  of  upon  the  welfare  of  the  pro- 
ducer. It  is  often  asserted  that  it  is  the  luxuries  of 
the  rich,  which  keep  the  laboring  classes  in  work,  and 
which  sustain  them.  It  would  seem  but  just,  how- 
ever,  that  the  labor  of  the  working  classes  should  be 
directed,  first,  to  the  production  of  what  is  necessary 
to  their  own  wants  and  welfare ;  and  then  their  sur- 
plus  labor  might  be  directed  to  the  creation  of  luxu- 
ries, if  they  be  believed  so  very  important  This 
assertion,  however,  is  an  outrageous  sophism  worthy 
of  being  coupled  with  the  following:  ^rthere  must  be 
a  great  many  poor,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  few 
rich." 

Pivotal  stimulant  ;  short  periods  for  the  exercis^ 
of  all  branches  of  industry  or  functions,  and  with. 
polite^  afiable  and  agreeable  perspia^    A  labor  con- 
tinued lortwelve  or  fourteen  hours,  annihilates  all 
love  for  it;  turns  it  into  a  perfect  scourge,  deadens 


lAe  intoliect;  gi^eswi  edeeeudl^  action*  to^eertiain  pttxts 
cf  the  hodyj  while  it  -weakens  ethers^  atid  ii^time 
brutalizes  the  being  who  bears  its  burden:  The  worid, 
seeing  labor  performed  under  such  eircomslanees, 
supposes  that  it  must  be  inherently  repugnant,  and 
that  it=  will  always  remain  sow  Bbt  is  it  not  possible, 
that  a  difierent  organization  may  be  given  to-  it, 
which,  difiering  in  every  respect  and' in  all  its  details' 
from  the  civilized  method,  might  strip  it  of  the  disgust 
and  loathsomeness  now  attached  to  it  T  Suppose  a 
ball  were  held  in'  a  dark  and  filthy  place,  that  the 
guests  were  badly  dressed;  vulgar,  many  of  them 
even  bf  utal  in  their  manners,  and  that  in  addition  to 
all  this,  it  were  to  be  continued  for  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  hours;  would'  it"  be  attractive  t  Most  cer- 
tainly not;  how  then  can  we  expect  industrt'  to  be 
pleasing,  when  exercised  in  filthy  workshops,  amid' 
persons  not  united  from  choice  but  from  necessity; 
between  whom  no  sympathies,  but'  not  infrequently 
antipathies  exist;'  add  when  moreover,  it  is  prolonged 
the  entire  day,  week  and  year  through  1'  But' balls' 
are-  agreeable  and  attractive — and  why  f    Because* 
diey  are  given  in  elegant  rooms^  and  the  company  rs' 
gayi  polite,  weH  dressed  and  composed  4}f  both  sexes ;' 
moreover  they  last  only  for  a  few  hours,  and  there' 
is  perfect  liberty  to  feave,  whenever  the  desire  may 
dictate.     Why  should  not  Ihdustry,  noble  Industry, 
which'  feeds  and  clothes  us  all,  without  which*  we. 
would  be  more  helpless  than  the  brutes^  receive  the* 
sameattentionat  ourhands^  with  respect  to  its  orga-- 
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Wfilion  and  jta  metbodo£exerci£iev  as.  do  our  ordinary: 
^ipusemeots  1  Hq.w  Ixa3.  it  happened  that  the,  human 
mii^dy  SQ  activeljr  engaged  for  the  last,  two  or  thres- 
ceaturies  in,  knprovements^  has  entirely  overlooked, 
the  important  problem  of  a.reorganizationioCindustry,. 
and.  suffered  ittojoemain,  in.  its,  wretched  and  repug- 
nant state? 

If  balk  and  parties,  are  agreeable  from,  the  mannec 
in.  whicfai  they.  ar^.  conducted,  could  not  the  same 
conditions  or,  others  as  effectual,  be.  applied  to  the; 
se^vOnreig|hts.  of  industrial  occupations^  so  as. to  render 
them  attractive?.  Is  there  any  fatality,  which  prevents, 
it  t' Are  there  difficulties  and  obstaclea  in.  the  way^ 
which  are  insjurmountable  ?  This  question  cannot  be 
i^vswejred  in.  the  affirmative  until  the  subject  hasfbeen 
QTiamined*  and, until  a  trial  of  Association  has  been 
made.  Up,  to;  the  present  day  it  has  been*  totally 
neglected ;  and  so  stupid  a  neglect  must  not  be  brought 
6JS  evidence,  against  its  realization. 

We  occasionally  find  in,  civilization,  examples  o£ 
OQcupations  or  functions,  organized  and. exercised! in 
Groups  and  Series,:  which  produce  important  results, 
and  these  examples  are  a  sufficient  practical  xlemon- 
stration  of  the.  importance  of  this  law*  Of  these  we 
will  Qxamijoe.  two,,  which  will  enable  the.  reader,  te 
make  further  applications  by  himself.  - 

During  the  pastr  history  of  mankind  a  mighty  pne^ 
ponderance.  has*  been  given  to  the  interests  of  war^. 
The  world,. oc  rather  ttie  fisw. leaders  of  the  wodd 
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who  have  imposed  their  will  upon  the  mass,  have 
been  engaged  in  strife  and  carnage,  and  have  found 
in  this  career  an  outlet  to  their  ambitions,  a  means 
of  satisfying  the  turbulent  action  of  the  souHn  the 
subversive  developement  t>f  the  passions.  The  genius 
of  man  has  been  so  constantly  directed  to  war,  to 
improving  and  perfecting  it,  that  he  has  made  it  an 
art,  and  indeed  a  vast  science :  it  has  received  a 
hundred  fold  the  attention,  which  has  been  paid  to 
industry.   Let  us  trace  what  has  been  done :  let  us 
observe  man  in  his  rude  warefare  in  the  savage  state, 
with  the  bow  and  war-club  as  his  only  weapops, 
skulking  from  tree  to  tree,  fighting  without  combi- 
nation, operating  individually,  each  according  to  his 
own  impulse;  and  then  let  us  transport  ourselves  to* 
some  modern  battlefield,  where  hundreds  of  thousands 
are  assembled;  let  us  place  ourselves  in  imagination 
beside  the  modern   genius  of  devastation  on  some 
momentous  day,  like  that  of  Austerlitz,  and  then  we 
shall  see  war  in  all  its  glory,  see  what  man  has  done 
for  carnage  I  He  has  been  mighty  in  his  subversion^ 
and  this  is  a  proof  of  the  mighty  career,  which  is 
reserved  him  in  his  harmonic  destiny. 

In  the  vast  operations  of  armies,  instinct  has  led 
hini  to  adopt  the  Groups  and  Series.  An  army  is  a 
vast  Serie  regularly  organized,  divided  into  brigades, ^ 
regiments  and  companies,  which  are  its  Groups  and 
Sub-groups.  It  has  its  centre  and  wings,  and  the 
genius  even  of  a  Napoleon  finds  an  adequate  field  for  - 
its  activity  in  combining  and  regulating  the  move- 
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menii  of  these  masses;  Art  and  science  unite  ti9 
beautify  it  and  increase  its  destructive  power:  to 
the  first  is  owing  the  elegance  of  uniforrnsy  of  banneril» 
of  arms,  and  the  exciting  stimulant  of  music;  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  second,  the  bow  and  war-club 
have  been  replaced  by  the  rifle  and  the  canon.  Ar- 
cliitecfure  lends  also  its  aid  in  the  construction  of 
fortifications^  and  glory  and  renown  shed  their  hab 
around  the  whole.  What  an  achievement  of  human  ' 
genius  is  an  army  equiped  for  battle  I  But  for  what 
a  purpose  is*  this  splendid  array ! 

.  While  this  {Hrogress  has  taken  place  in  one  branch 
of  human  a^airs,  let  us  examine  what  has  been  done 
in  another.  In  the  savage  state  Nature  assembles 
isolated  couples  in  the  hut  or  wigwam:  this  is  She 
rudest,  simplest  household  or  domestic  organization: 
it  is  devoid  of  all  economy  and  combination,  and  is 
the  source  of  discord  and  poverty.  The  domeiitic 
organization  and  the  warefare  of  the  savage  are 
equally  rude  and  simple :  there  is  equality  in  these 
branches  of  this  lowest  of  social  mechanisms.  But 
see  how  one  branch  has  outstriped  the  other  in  the 
later  societies  man  has  organized.  While  thd  gigantic 
developments  above  described  have  been  given  to 
war,  the  household  or  domestic  organization,  and 
with  it  agriculture,  have  remained  in  almost  the  same 
imperfect  state.  Details  have  been  perfected,  vahi^ 
able  agricultural  implements  have  been  invented* 
and  great  improvements  in  cultivation  have  taken 
place,  but  no  means  of  combining  and  associalHig 
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massefs,  which  would  produce  fyatemy  economy, 
richeg  aud  attractive  industry ,  has  been  discovered. 
The.  log-house  or  the  cottage  has  replaced  the  wig- 
Waim,  but  the  isolated  household  with  its  single 
couple,  which  is  the  savage  or  primitive  system,  still 
continues  the  dbmestic  organization  of  civilization, 
and  prevents  an  effective  application  of  the  improve- 
ments in  cultivation,  which  have  taken  place,  and 
*  o£  the  implements,  which  have  been  invented. 

The  timei  has  arrived  when  the  attention  of  men 
should  be  directed  to  the  most  importaiit  of  problems 
— ^that  of  perfecting  the  system  of  our  domestic  or- 
ganization; i^  should  be  one  of  the  great  political  and 
scientific  questions  of  the  day.  What  a  briliant  career 
it  would  open  the  genius  I  So  much  has  been  done 
for  iwar ;  could  not  something  also  be  done  for  this 
primary  branch  of  human  affairs  ?  Shall  Architec- 
ture with  its  marbles  and  granites  build  only  towers 
and  fortifications  for  the  purpose  of  destruction,  or 
palaces  for  the  great,  who  by  violence  have  robbed 
the  mass  of  their  rights,  while  the  vast  multitude 
whom  the  Creator  has  placed  upon  the  earth  to  cul- 
tivate and  embellish  it,  are  left  with  huts  and  hovels 
which  scarcely  shelter  them  i  Shall  Art  remain  un- 
known to  the  laboring  mass  1  Shall  it  never  enliven 
with  its  music  and  its  ornaments  their  work  and 
their  .festivities?  shall  badges  and  honors  be  always 
tha  rewards  of  destruction,  and  never  of  production  ? 
shall  they  be  confered  alone  on  the  man  of  war, 
wkm&fuDCtion  is  the  destruction  of  his  fellow  crea^ 
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turesy  and  not  on  the  man  of  industry,  whose  func- 
tion is  the  creation  of  riches  T 

If  all  these  stimulants, — music,  uniforms,  badges,'' 
honors,  concerts  and  rivalries  of  masses,  have  made 
WAR  ATTRACTIVE,  may  we  not  suppose,  that  applied' 
to  production,  they  would  render  industry  attrac- 
tive? It  is  not  agreeable  to  kill  a  fellow  creature, 
orio  be  killed;  yet  this  function  has  been  ennobled, 
and  men  in  all  ages  have  sought  with  avidity  places 
in  armies,  have  sought  eagerly  this  occupation  so 
inherently  repugnant,  because  It  opened  the  way  to 
rank  and  consideration.  Lei  industry  thifow  open  it 
similar  field  of  honors  and  preferments,  and  men  will 
seek  with  enthusiasm  its  exercise  as  a  means  of  at- 
taining these  desires  of  the  human  heart.  The  mighty 
energy  which  would  thus  be  directed  to  industry, 
would  increase  riches  immeasurably,  and  ease  and 
affluence  might  be-  guaranteed  to  all.  Remove  but 
once  from  the  human  race  the  scourge  of  indigence, 
the  oppression  of  poverty,  which  so  blights  the  fk- 
culties,  energies  and  ambition  of  man,  and  who  can 
say  where  his  improvements,  his  ameliorations  and 
greatness  will  end  I 

But  all  the  stimulants  of  art,  of  honors,  of  ambi- 
tion, of  emulation,  are  perfectly  incompatible  with 
the  isolated  household,  with  the  narrow  civilized 
domestic  organization.  Here  is  the  radical  defect  of 
our  societies,  and  here  it  is  that  a  radical  reform  must 
begin.  If  we  can  but  convince  the  reader  of  this 
fact,  awaken  a  strong  feeling  of  its  truth  in  his  mind, 

9* 
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he  will  be  gained  to  the  cause  of  Association.  Iso- 
lated man  without  social  interests  and  sympathies, 
iSf  like  a  single  note  in  music,  valueless.  We  must 
combine  and  associate  large  masses  to  develop  the 
harmonies  of  human  nature*.  The  cabin,  the  cottage, 
or  the  dwelling  house  of  civilization,  with  its  monot- 
ony, with  the  daily  repetition  of  its  petty  and  harass- 
ing cares,  with  its  anti^social  spirit,  its  absence  -of 
emulation,  debilitates  the  energies  of  the^  soul  and 
produces  apathy  and  intellectual  death,  where  all 
should  be  life  and  exaltations  I  We  must  drag  man 
out  of  this  scramped  sphere,  out  of  civilization ;  we 
must  found  Association,  we  must  build  a  Palace  for 
a  Phalanx  of  two  thousand  beings,  in  which  human 
nature  will  be  fully  developed  by  the  stimulants  of 
social  life,  and  by  those  which  the  Series  will  call 
into  action;  we  must  build  a  Palace  in  which  all 
branches  of  industry,  art  and  science  can  be  com- 
binedly  prosecuted,  and  to  which  that  elegance  can 
be  given,  which  can  only  arise  from  the  united  action 
of  masses.  We  must  educate  children  in  such  large 
Associations,  where  all  these  branches  of  human 
activity,  carried  on  around  them,  will  develop  by 
example  their  faculties  and  powers;  we  must  make 
men  of  them,  instead  of  creatures  three-fourths  of 
t  whose  faculties  are  smothered  or  perverted.  In 
short,  we  must  free  man  from  his  present  harassed 
and  prosaic  life,  and  in  so  doing,'  restore  hiip  to  the 
liberty  of  his  being. 
We  know  how  strongly  civilized  man  clii)gs  to 
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his  isolated  household  or  family  life,  and  what  pre- 
judices there  are  to  overcome  on  this  point  He  be- 
comes attached  to  it,  as  the  prisoner  in  his  cell  be- 
comes attached  to  the  spider,  which  is  his  only  com- 
panion ;  civilization  with  its  conflicts  of  interests,  its 
animosities,  its  anti-sodial  spirit,  forces  him  to  seek 
within  his  own  house  for  a  concurrence  of  views  and 
feelings;  there  at  least  he  finds  unity  of  interests : — 
and,  from  the  repulsiveness  and  antagonism  of  the 
civilized  outward  social  life,  has  arisen  that  family- 
seifishness,  which,  concentrating  all  afiectidns  and 
hopes  within  its  own  little  circle,  leaves  the  heart  in- 
different to  the  woes  and  sufferings  of  mankind.  It 
is  in  this  selfishness  that  Association  will  find'  an  in- 
stinctive, inveterate  opponent ;  and  for  that  reason 
both  it  and  the  system  which  produces  it  must  be 
attacked,  as  the  two  primary  obstacles,  the  one 
moral  and  the  other  physical,  to  a  social  reform. 

We  have  said  too  little  on  the  subject  of  the  Serial 
organization  of  the  army  to  explain  it  clearly,  but 
we  will  leave  the  reader  to  make  further  applica- 
tions by  himself.  We  have  particularly  wished  to 
show  that  the  primary  condition  of  social  progress 
IS  a  reform  in  the  present  domestic  organization.  As 
that  organization  is  the  smallest  possible  combina-*^ 
tion  of  persons  and  the  elements  of  industry,  there 
can  only  be  substituted  in  its  place  Association,  or 
the  combination  of  masses  more  or  less  numerous. 
If  we   can   therefore  convince  the  reader  of  the 
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defects  of  the  present  household  system,  we  have 
attained  an  important  end. . 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  second  example 
of  a  labor  exercised  at  present  by  Groups  and  Series, 
we  will  recapitulate  summarily  under  three  general 
heads,  our  previous  remarks  on  the  defective  results 
of  our  domestic  organization. 

1st.  The  civilized  household,  prosecuting  monot- 
onously but  one  branch  of  labor,  can  give  no  develop- 
ment to  the  industrial  instincts  and  inclinations  of 
children;  it  can  guarantee  them  no  practical,  no  in- 
dustrial education;  and  could  they  receive  it  else- 
where,— in  our  schools  or  colleges,  it  would  be  use- 
less, for  as  scarcely  any  branchs  of  industry  can  be 
organized  in  the, cabin  or  the  cottage,  the  child  must 
remain  idle,  notwithstanding  the  knowledge  which 
he  may  have  acquired.  In  Association,  on  the  coq- 
trary,  an  infinite  variety  of  occupations  could  be  or- 
ganized, suited  to  the  ages  and  capabilities  of  chil- 
dren, which  would  employ  them  both  actively  and 
usefully,  and  save  a  vast  deal  of  labor,  now  per- 
formed by  grown  persons.  How  often  do  we  see  a 
strong  man  or  woman  employed  in  the  most  trifling 
work,  which  a  child  could  perform ! 

2d.  With  the  present  organization,  all  operations 
attendant 'upon  providing  for  the  wants  of  a  family, 
must  be  gone  through  with  separately  and  daily  by 
each  one  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
detail,  as  for  an  assemblage  of  two  thousand  persons, 
except  the  diiSerence  pf  sc^le.    This  monotopous  and 
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umform  burden  falls  also  dcdly  upon  the  sameipeii^ 
soiMT,  who  may  perhaps  have  a  dislike  for  it,  whicdi 
is  hightened  to  absolute,  disgust  by  its  constant.  t6* 
petition.  Marketing,  cooking,  washing,  keeping  up 
of  fires,  must  all  be  done  separately  by  each  familyv 
The  waste  of  such  a  system  is  so  enormous,  that  it 
would  condemn  of  itself  the  whole  system  of  isolated 
households,  if  it  were  proved  in  detail  Wherever 
we  see  absence  of  system  and  economy,  we  may  be 
sure  that  there  poverty,  and  want  exist;  they  ever 
have  been  and  ever  will  remain  the  /unvarying  aV 
tendants  of  civilization,  based  on  isolated  bouseha]4fl> 

3d*.  Perpertdal  presence  of  the  sanye  society,  be- 
tween thQ  members  of  which-  there  exist  very  often 
contrasts  of  characters,  tastes,  inclinations  and  feei* 
ings.  As  there  are  scarcely  any  occupations  vflAf^ 
form  & -diversion  to  the  monotonous  uniformity  of  tM 
household  life,  or  which  could  make  use  of  the80 
contrasts,  they  break  out  on  subjects  relating  t^ 
minor  details,  such  as  warmth  of  rooms,  manner. <|f 
cooking,  and  a  hundred  other  little  minutiee  whic^ 
are  swelled  to  controversies  and  often  to  disputes.  .; 

Man  is  a  being  whose  passional  nature  requires  «9 
almost  infinite  development,  which  can  only  talj^ 
place  in  large  Associations,  where  all  sympathies  a^ 
contrasts  become  useful;  there  a  field  is  opened  to 
emulation,  ambition,  and  those  noble  stimulants  whiipfc 
give  man  his  true  elevation.  Without  them^  witboMt 
this  expansion  of  his  nature,  Ik^.  siidLS  into  apatlqr, 
melancholy,  often  into  vic«  ^and  degradation.    J[ao- 


kted  maD,  as  we  observed,  is  valuelesl^;  it  is  only 
ID  Association  of  about  eighteen  hundred  persons 
that  all  varieties  of  passions,  tastes  and  characters 
can  be  found,  which  are  necessary  to  form,  what 
may  be  called  the  Great  concert  of  human  nature  or 
human  harmonies. 

Thus,  the  civilized  dwellings-house,  which  is  the 
smallest  of  domestic  organizations,  is  perfectly  in- 
compatible with  the  fulfilment  of  the  three  condi- 
Xioiks:  Education,  Riches,  Development  of  human 
nature;  it  therefore,  in  a  three-fold  point  of  view, 
requires  reform. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  second 
example  of  an  application  of  the  Groups  and  Series, 
to  a  labor  in  the  present  order;  we  refer  to  the  or- 
ganization of  fire  companies  in  our  large  cities.  The 
Fire  department  may  be  considered  a  Serie,  the 
Pivot  of  which  is  a  Chief  Engineer  with  assistant 
Engineers  and  other  ofiicers,  and  the  Groups  of 
which  are  the  different  companies.  Through  the 
means  of  the  stimulants  which  this  organization  puts 
in  play,  we  find  a  labor  which  is  in  itself  repugnant, 
often  dangerous,  and  which  requires  of  those  per- 
forming it  promptness  and  alacrity  at  all  hours,  exie- 
cttted  spontaneously,  enthusiastically  and  without 
pay.  We  may  trace  this  effect,  so  contrary  to  the 
general  rule  by  which  labor  is  performed  in  civiliza- 
tSoD,  to  the  rivalry  and  emulation  which  are  aroused 
in  the  fire  companies. 

'A  rivairy  is  first  excitMl  between  the  members  of 
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each  Grouper  company,  and  then  botween  the  cool- 
panics  themsdves;  this  rivalry  is  not  eiivious,  for 
a  powerful  corporative  feeling  exists  throoghout 
the  entire  department;  each  member  sustains  Ms 
company  and  the  companies  sustain  each  other. 
Each  individual  endeavors  to  excel  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  company  or  Group,  but  they  arc 
united  like  a  single  manf  to  outship  in  promptness 
and  dexterity  rival  companies.  The  whole  energy 
of  the  Fire  department  is  based  upon  a  two-fbid 
rivalry, — a  rivalry  of  individuals,  and  a  rivalry  trf 
companies;  This  compound  emulation  is  a  characti^r 
of  the  serial  organization.  ' 

The  engine  first  at  the  fire,  has  the  honors  of 
the  day,  which  is  a  triumph  for  its  members.  There 
is  also  a  very  strong  rivalry  on  other  points ;  where 
water  is  brought  from  a  distance,  it  is  pumped 
from  engine  to  engine ;  if  No.  5  plays  into  No.  6,  and 
supplies  the  latter  with  water  faster  than  it  can  pump 
it  out,  it  is  (merflowed^  which  is  a  disgrace ;  heitce 
the  honor  of  No.  6  is  at  stake  and  everv  efibrt  is 
made  to  preserve  it  unblemished.  We  have  heard 
it  mentioned  that  there  is  among  the  New  York  com- 
panies, one  whose  engine  never  has  been  overflowed ; 
it  itf  easy  te  conceive  what  a  stimulant  such  a  trifle 
must  be  to  those  charged  with  preserving  the  utl- 
tarnished  reputation  of  their  favorite  machine. 

Each  company  has  its  officers',  such  as  foremaii', 
assistant  fbremftn  and  secretary,  the  desire  of  obtaita- 
ing  which  excites  devotioil  to  the  cause  of  the  6rdoj>. 
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Another  means  of  arouring  emulation  is  to  concede 
to^  the  person*  who  ia  first  at  the  engine,  certain 
pritrileges,  among  others  that  of  holding  the  pipe  and 
playing  on  the  fire.  Who  has  not  seen  firemen 
perched  on  the  pinnacle  of  slanting  roofs,  directing 
a  stream  of  water,  as  coolly  as  if  they  were  on  the 
pavement;  they  know  that  the  eyes  of  the  mas^  and 
of  fellow  firemen  are  on  them ;  this  ejcaltation  induces 
them  to  perform  acts  which,  without  it,  no  pecuniary 
•reward  could  hire  them  to  do  it  So  strong  is  the 
desire  of  being  on  the  spot  at  the  first  alarm,  that  the 
firemen  often  sleep  by  their  engines  and  that  even  in 
winter. 

These  individual  and  corporative  rivalries,  a  small 
part  only  of  which  we  have  mentioned,  produce  a 
strong  enthusiasm  on  tlie  part  of  the  firemen  for  their 
function.  The  members  of  each  company  club  to- 
gether to  perfect  and  ornament  splendidly  their  en- 
gine; their  pride  and  emulation  are  here  again  aroused 
on  minor  points,  on  the  beauty  of  the  machine  and 
its  power  of  throwing  water.  The  greatest  care,  is 
also  paid  to  every  part  of  it,  and  it  is  kept  clean  and 
in,  perfect  order;  a  mother  could  not  pay  more 
attention  to  a  child,  nor  take  a  greater  pride  in  its 
beauty.  With  some  companies,  the  members  of  which 
Cjftn  afford  it,  the  corporative  pride  of  elegant  orna- 
ments is  carried  to  a  very  great  extreme ;  not  only 
are  the  engines  richly  fitted  up,  but  some  companies 
have  A  second  story  to  their  engine  hojuses,  ^ery  hand- 
somely furnished  with  carpets^  lamps  and  even  piano- 
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fortes;  all  these  things  give  a  chann  to,  andennohle 
the  function.  /  In  Association  this  same  sDirii  would 
give,  as  we  shall  show,  to  all  the  machinery,  imple^ 
ments,  costumes,  and  every  thing  connected  with  in- 
dustry, an  amazing  perfection  and  elegance.  The 
civilizee  ornaments  his  house,  ornaments  what  is 
connected  with  himself  individually ;  but  the  emula- 
tion of  the  Groups  will  render  corporative  in  each 
individual  the  desire  of  elegance ;  it  will  be  directed 
to  the  embellishment  of  the  branches  of  industry  to 
which  he  is  devotedly  attached,  and  the  exercise  of 
which  he  has  espoused  with  ardour.  These  exempli- 
fications of  our  fire  companies  serve  appropriately  to 
illustrate  practically  some  results  which  we  shall  de- 
duce in  theory  from  the  mechamsm  of  the  Series. 

Let  us  observe,  however,  that  the  fire  department 
with  its  companies,  gives  no  idea  whatever  of  the 
rnagnificence  of  a  Serie  in  association  with  its 
Groups.  There  is  connected  with  the  former  a 
noisy,  turbulent  rabble  whose  roughness  seems  enough 
to  dampen  the  ardour  of  the  inost  enthusiastic ;  the 
fire  department  possesses  a  few  of  the  stimulants  of 
the  Series  organization,  but  all  the  defects  of  civiliza- 
tion, such  as  ignorance,  coarseness  and  vulgar  man- 
ners of  the  mass  are  connected  with,  and  disparage  it 

In  the  Combined  order,  as  the  same  education  with- 
out any  distinction  will  be  given  to  all  children ;  as 
the  Groups  and  Series  will  connect  an4  unite  all 
classes,  the  first  and  most  important  result,  that  of 
politeness  and  elegance  of  manners  will  be  attained: 
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as  6eVen-eighths  of  industrial  occupations  are  of 
themselves  enticing  and  pleasing,  women  will  take 
a  part  in  them  as  well  as  men ;  as  the  riches  of  As- 
sociation will  be  immense,  the  costumes,  implements 
and  all  accessories  connected  with  industry  can,  as 
a  consequence,  be  both  beautiful  and  appropriate; 
thus  every  means  will  be  taken  to  connect  charm 
with  its  exercise,  and  diminish  any  repugnancies 
which  may  exist.  We  will  therefore  find  in  the 
Groups  of  Association  urbanity  of  manners,  unions 
of  both  sexes  and  elegance  of  accessories,  besides  the 
stimulants  mentioned  above,  such  as  individual  and 
corporative  emulation,  ambition  and  honors.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  Groups  for  the  branches  of  indus- 
try which  they  have  choosen  from  passion,  will  be 
carried  by  the  combination  of  these  means  to  its 
highest  degree. 

The  parallel  between  the  fire  companies  and  the 
Groups  extends  as  far  as  this ;  with  the  aid  of  the 
organization  of  the  former,  a  labor  in  itself  riepugnant 
and  disagreeable,  is  executed  spontaneously,  enthu- 
siastically and  without  pecuniary  reward  by  men 
who,  in  all  their  other  occupations,  organized  accord- 
ing the  civilized  mode,  would  not  raise  a  finger  without 
being  paid  for  it;  it  is  a  practical  exemplification  of  a 
repulsive  function  rendered  attractive,  and  is  an  im- 
portant example  to  prove  to  what  in  cidlization  must 
appear  as^he  most  inconceiveable  of  problems,  name- 
ly, that  industry,  or  at  least  seven-eighths  of  its  oc- 
cupations can  be  rendered  Attractivb. 


m 

There  are  sc^ne  other  poiats  of  resenijblwce  which, 
we  will  add i  the  fire  clepai^jtjQfient  gives.ajopually  .|i 
superb  corporative  ball,  on  whictvoccajsion  the  ball- 
room is  ricMy  decojrated  with  their  banoers,  lanterns, 
trurnpets,  and  all  Qther  i|)9ignia  which  can  in  any 
way  be  introduced  as  ornaments.  Thip  di9play,  this 
mode  of  honoring  a  branch  of  industry  or  a  function* 
must  excite,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  a  legitimate  en- 
thusiasm in  th^  minds  of  the  ipembers  who  have  1^^ 
performonce  of  it. 

The  Series  in  Association  would  hold  regularly 
these  corporative  festivities;  their  products  would 
form  a  part  of  the  decorations,  and  would  enable  the 
guests  to  judge  of  their  perfection.  If  a  ball  were 
given  by  a  Serie  devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat, 
how  beautifully  could  sheaves  and  wreaths  of  the 
same  be  introduced  as  ornaments,  together  with  the 
various  agricultural  implements  connected  witli  its 
cultivation !  Reference  would  be  made  by  mottoes 
or  emblems  to  the  numberless  uses  to  which  this  noble 
plant  is  applied ;  its  importance  to  man,  and  its  high 
rank  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  would  also  be  pointed 
out.  Busts  of  men  celebrated  in  its  cultivation  would 
be  among  the  ornaments;  for  the  monuments  of 
Association  will  not  be  military  heroes  with  slaves 
in  chains  at  their  feet.  All  these  means  would  excite 
the  strongest  respect  for,  and  devotion  to  every 
branch  of  industry  thus  honored,  and  with  the  aid 
of  these  serial  celebrations,  that  respect  would  be 
extended  to  industry   in  general.      Industry,   our 
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common  mothet,  which  supports  us  all,  why  should 
she  not  merit  our  respect  and  attachment,  merit 
these  honors,  this  devotion ! 

All  this  display  would  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
guests  and  give  them  a  high  opinion  of  this  precious 
plant ;  their  approbation,  their  praise  of  the  labors 
of  the  Serie  would  be  incentives  to  a  renewal  of 
efforts  on  the  part  of  its  members.  No  stimulant  is 
so  powerful  as  the  applause  of  the  masd,  particularly 
where  women  unites  in  bestowing  it 
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CHAPTER  ELEVENTH. 

GROUPS    AND   SERIES. 

The  Serie  of  Groups  is  the  mode  adopted  by  the  DiTiiiitf 
ifi  the  distribution  of  the  kingdoms  of  naturoi  and  of  created 
tilings*  Naturalists  in  their  theories  and  tables,  haye  un- 
animously followed  this  distribution;  they  could  not  haye 
departed  from  it,  without  deviating  from  nature,  and  fidling 
into  confusion.  If  the  passions  and  characters  were  not  re- 
ffulatedy  like  the  material  kingdoms,  by  Series  and  Groups. 
Man  would  be  out  of  unity  with  the  Uniybrse  ;  there 
would  be  duplicity  of  system  and  incoherence  between  tiie 
material  and  the  paanonal^  world.  If  man  wishes  to  attaii^ 
social  uni^,  he  must  seek  for  the  means  in  this  Serial  order, 
to  which  God  has  subjected  all  nature. 

FOUUBB. 

In  the*  formation  and  distribution  of  Series,  three 
conditions  are  to  be  strictly  observed : 
1st.    Compact  scale  among  Groups. 
2d.     SnoRT  DURATION  or  occupations,  and  freb 

CHOICE    OF   THE   SAME* 

dd.     Parcelled    exercise    in    occupations    and 

FUNCTIONS. 

We  will  first  examine  the  third  condition.  Par- 
celled EXERCISE,  which  consistst  in  dividing  each 
branch  of  work  or  industry  into  as  many  parts  or 
divisions,  as  it  will  admit  of.  A  sub-group  is  ap- 
plied to  each  subdivision  of  the  work,  or  to  each  of 
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its  minor  functions.  Let  us  take,  as  an  example, 
the  cultivation  of  a  flower ;  it  will  answer  as  a  model 
for  other  occupations. 

The  Group  cultivating  it  has  a  diversity  of  Func- 
tions to  perform,  which  we  will  divide  into  three 
categories. 

TWage ;  to  dig,  hoe,  manure,  mix  and  water 
the  earth,  are  so  many  different  functions,  with  each 
of  which  some  members  are  occupied,  but  not  the 
entire  Group,  as  a  portion  of  the  individoals  compos- 
ing it  would  have  no  taste  for  the  exercise  of  all 
these  functions. 

.  Moveables  and  Utensils ;  care  of  tools  and  imple- 
ments^ arrangement  and  setting  of  awnings — ^for  in 
Ajnociation  every  bed  of  jQowers  is  shaded  against 
the  too  intense  heat  of  the  sun  and  protected  from 
hard  rains — care  of  the  pavillion  and  the  working 
(hreHses,  which  are  deposited  in  it.  (Each  Group 
has  a  little  pavillion  or  place  of  shelter  near  the 
grounds  it  cultivates.) 

Re-production ;  gathering  and  care  of  bulbs,  col* 
lecting  and  preserving  of  seed,  classification  and 
labeling  of  varieties. 

Pitotal  function,  that  of  archives,  and 

Accessory  Junction,  providing  refreshments  and 
other  minutiae.  Here  are  at  least  a  dozen  distinct 
functions.  No  member  would  wish  to  attend  to  them 
aiji ;  he  will  only  choose  one  or  two,  or  three  at  the 
most;  it  will  be  necessary  consequently  to  form  a 
ddtpT^  Sub-groups,  devoted  to  each  of  these  different 


oeeopations.  ^  Mtractwe  Hdimtry  hiing  mtmasfi  par- 
celled and  never  integral ;  we  should  be  oertain  of 
fatiguing  and  disgusting  the  inemberSy  if  Mch  cf 
tMm  had  to  attend  to,  and  oversee  the  tKhole  of  these 
difierent  functions ;  but  the  Groap*  if  composed  of 
only  twelve  persons,  could  easily  form  twelve  Sub- 
groups, each  consisting  of  three,  ibUr  or  five  indi- 
viduals, with  an  inclination  for  some  particular  branch 
of  fhe  work,  or  for  several  of  the  twelve;  (The  same 
individual  may  take  a  part  in  several  Groups,  oc- 
cupied.  consecutively). 

Let  us  examine  how  this  Parcelled  exercise  be- 
comes a  Source  of  enthusiasm  and  indmtnai  perfec- 
tion, developing  a  passion  in  the  human  soul,  which 
we  win  term  the  Gomporite^  or  lo^e  of  enthusiasm, 
and  which  we  will  explain  in  the  following  chapter. 

Each  one  of  the  Sub-groups  is  animated 1>y  a  strong 
passion  for  the  parcel  or  branch  of  industry^  wbieh 
it  has  chosen,  and  develops  in  its  exercise  the  dex- 
terity and  intelligence^  which  a  favorite  and  attrac- 
tive occupation  always  calls  forth.  The  consequence 
is,  that  each  of  the  twelve  Sub-groepe  depends  open 
the  other  eleven  giving  to  their  branches  the  greatest 
ifegree  of  perfection;  each  says  to  the  others:  I 
will  take  the  greatest  possible  care  of  the  part  or 
parcel,  which  I  have  chosen ;  take  the  same  care 
of  yours,  and  the  whole  will  be  perfect. 

The  greater  the  extensiom  which  is  given  to  this 
Parcelled  exercise,  applying  each  indi^dual  to  fac- 
tions which  he  prefers,  9akt  in  whidi  he  evceb,  the 
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.     Why  iir  Isboi'  moh  m  task  in  eMlvMion,  ^t>eil  in 

ctMU^pitwktBmMmcihmf  itisbeemwe  the.  master 

is  0U^(e4.te  •'versee  OTrery  part  of  tbe  work.    This 

in  «  ooilHtton  fsomplsiint  of  flodsUfprc^d  to  ennpioy, 

ftnr  the  ial^riqQt  pM^l  of  4he^workft  hired  bands,  who 

BSjgleei  Or  ptU^r-  the  seed  aini  rootSi  if  the  care  of 

filaatii^and  gkthevi^ia  ooafided  toiheuriuid  who, 

•o  far  firoai  tak^ig  any  iateiesi .  m  the'  work,  drag 

it  along  slowly  so  as  to  be  occupied  a  iew  day)i  inoce. 

Thus  it  happons  that  a  man,  who  wishes  to  cplti- 

raie  finite  Off  flowers,  becomes  disgusted ;  he  is  aided 

jawhwardly  eyen  fay  those  hired  persons,  who  :.are 

,  well  deposed r  bin:  i^eukivpal  pqrauits  beqmie.^r 

^im  a  semteci  4if  cam  aad  vexation^  besides  invohring 

vibe  risk  ^  Ihefia,  ,.  Tbere^  is  an^^nslaace  of  a  ipan, 

rfwlle'diedief  ^pairibeoause  ail  the  fruit  of  a  garden, 

siluchthe  bad  eultivvitied  himself  was  steJeA  in  one 

flighty  juel  as  it  wtisripeB^.  ^ 

«.    Compare  with  the  disgusts  of  this  mecbanisin  of 

tfximdkf'.caiiedi.lCiyili^atido,  tho  pleaisur^  of  vm  in- 

j  ^ttstry^  sqif sejtad .  in  parcels  and*  ^tb  friendly  assso- 

[  cii^es^'  in  aft  oisder  of  throga^  wheare  thefts  and  frauds 

i#reri«apQlei^:S  compare  with  the  vexatious  condi- 

'  lioo  of .« ,ci«iliz^  ogrifiulturaiist^  the  pleasures  .and 

satisfaction  <^f  these'  twelve  Sub-groups,   each  of 

,:iiHiieb,'#i4r«  to  wceli%itS:fiSiVorite  branchy  d^nds 

iipQiblbi|(f^vata?olhers  to;  giveto^^tbcir  parts;Qr  p^- 

4el^»eW^«|ivf|^c,i1^^4«^  ??JW?r*» 

Of 


UcarriQK^it^  own;. and  delude  after  Umt,  whether 
civUizod  industry  is  compatftild  with  the  natuce  of 
map,  wl^o  tCompiaiiis  yrith.  reason  that  it  is  aa  .^bys^i 
ofdeoeptioa,  anxiety  and  i»i;5fQrtuiie.       .     . ; 

.  Let  us  now  examine  the.  system  of ParoeUed  exei^ 
cise^  afi  a  means  pf  increasing,  industrial  elegam^ 
and  refinement,  which  are  necessary  to  satisfy  tjbe 
passion  of  £nthusiasn3v  or  sentiment  of  exaltation; 
this*  passion  admits  of  nothing  like  calm  and  indii^ 
ference  in  its  operations^ 

*  JSacH  ope  of  the  twelve  Sub-groups  makes  it  a 
point  to  stimulate  the  others  by  proving  to  theih,  that 
it  is  a  worthy  co-operation ;  it  strives,  ibr  that  pur- 
posCy  to  give  the  greatest  degree  of  lustre  to  the  branch 
it  has  chosen;  and  hence  arise  in<fividual  contriho- 
tions  for  the  embellishpoent  of  each  branoh  of  work. 
We  will  supppse  to  illustrate  this,  that  in  two  Groups 
cultivating  two  varieties  .of  some  elegant  flower, 
there  are  in  the  Su^^^groups  having  the.caiie  of  awn- 
ings, two  wealthy  mem^ers,^  both  of  whoiQ  are  emu- 
lous of  public  applause;  they  wish  to  make  their 
favorite  flowers  outvie  all  others,  and  they  go  to  the 
jcxpense  of .  sumptuous  awnings  .  with  iripges  nipid 
festoons.  The  Phalanx  oniy  furnishes  neat  awniqgs 
of  striped  linen ;  they  go  tp  th^.  exp^Qse  of  .magai- 
ficent  ones  in  order  that  visitor/i^  struck  'with  thiii 
display, may,  be  drawn  towards  their  |lower«,  which' 

they  wish  should  ran|^  as  queens  :Of  the  gardon*  * 

*  The  moe  siiirit  wovid  t»e.  moused  ^n  all  occqpi^itiops.;  Tlfi^ 
>eader  qan  nialce  fbrtjier  fippliciitioiis  with  the  aid  of  this  (me 
^wwapls.  ■  »?■•■• 
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Every  rich  man  will  do  as  mach  for  the  Sub-group 
of  which  he  is  a  member;  and  this  co-operation  of 

/.  the  wealthy  will  give  rise  to  a  general  degree  of 
elegance  in  all  branches  of  cultivation  and  manufac- 
tures, and  will  communicate  to  industry  the  charm 
and  elevation  necessary  to  the  development  of  the 
twelfth  passion,  called  the  Composite. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  rich  men  will  not  "be 
found  in  Groups  engaged  in  less  attractive  and  pleas- 
ing functions ;  this  will  not  be  so;  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  system  of  education  followed  in  Associa- 
tion, will  cause  a  development  of  industrial  inclina- 

/^tions  among  the  rich,  which  will  induce  theni  to  take 
a  part  in  all  occupations,  provided  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient numerical  proportion  of  wealthy  persons,  and 
that  there  is  a  regtxFf^r  gradation  of  fortunes. 

We  may  lay  down  as  a  principle,  that  Parcelled 
exercise^reates  in  industry  two  kinds  of  charms : 
first,  mat^al  charm  arising  from  the  elegance  and 
and  display,  which  that  mode  of  exercise  produces 
in  every,  branch  of  work;  and  second,  ps(ssional 
'^harm,  resulting  from  the  enthusiasm  which  it  cx- 
"cites  in  each  Sub-group,  delighted  to  be  exempt  from 
certain  functiori^  necessarily  connected  with  its 
inranch  of  industry,  and  to  be  sure  of  their  being 
exercised  by  intelligent  colleagues. 

-  The  system  of  Parcelled  exercise  may  take  place 
iy  fonoing  a  Group  composed  of  members,  drawn 
iRrom  several  other  Groups;  if  h  particular  Group  do 
iiQt  possess  enough  members  having  an  inelinaliPft 
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for  some  one  function  or  branch, "such  as  the  cara 
of  awnings — ^it  would  be  easy,  by  choosing  among 
several  Groups  or  Series,  to  unite  anumbeT  of  person! 
with  a  passion  for  this  function,  who  would  perform 
it  for  various  Groups. 

Without  the  system  of  Parcelled  exercise*  the 
Groups  would  not  enjoy  the  charm  of  identity  of 
tastes;  for  among  twelve  persons  with  a  passion  for 
the  tulip,  none  of  the  twelve  will  have  a' love  for  the  ' 
twelve,  functions  connected  with  its  cultivation; 
therefore  unless  they  make  a  parcelled  division  of 
their  work  and  distribute  functions  according  to 
tastes,  disagreements  and  discord  will  break  out 

On  the  other  hand,  the  charm  of  contrast  would 
not  exist  between  two  Groups,  which  did  not  feel  an 
enthusiasm  for  their  respective  functions ;  charm  and 
enthusiasm  are  established  only  by  contrasts  of  har- 
mony, and  not  by  contrasts  of  discord. 

With  the  aid  of  the  system  of  Parcelled  exercise, 
we  shall  see  a  majority  of  women  have  a  love  for 
household  occupations,  for  which  they  feel  at  present 
a  repugnance.  A  woman  who  does  not  like  the  care 
of  children,  will  take  part  in  a  Group  devoted  to 
some  branch  of  sewing;  another  who  detests  cook- 
ing,  may  have  a  taste  for  the*  preparation  of  jellies; 
she  will  join  the  Group  occupied  with  this  depart- 
oient,  in  which  she  may  excel  and  become  presi- 
dent, having  nothing  to  do  with  other  branches  of 
kitchen-  occupations.  Women  now  meet  in  their 
kousehold  '  work  only  with  trouble   and  vexation ; 
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•iMl  men  in  their  business  with  fraiids  and  disgnsrt* 
No  wonder  tbot  alt  have  an  aversion  for  beeupa* 
tionsy  which  are  our  natural  destiny. 

COMPACT   SCALE   AMIMffG  GHeUPfli* 

The  principal  efTect  of  the  Compact  scale  in  the 
mechanism  of  Series,  h  to  excite  an  emulative  ri- 
valry  betweetiGroups,  cultivating  species  nearenough 
alike  to  excite  hesitation  and  indecision  in  the  opinion 
of  judges  as  to  exceUence,  so  as  to  admit  of  an  ac- 
tive strife  on  the  part  of  Groups  for  superiority. 

We  will  not  see  three  Groups  cultivating  three 
varieties  of  a  species  of  pear^  agree ;  these  Groups 
d€^voted  to  similar  varieties,  are  essentially,  jealous 
and  discordant ;  that  is,  a  strong  rivalry  exists  be- 
tween then).  The  same  would  be  the  case  with  three 
Groups  cultivating  the  yellow,  gray 'and  green  pip- 
pin, or  the  red  and  white  raspberry.  Thiis  spirit 
of  rivahry  wiD  always  animate  Groaps  oeeapied  with 
varieties  or  kinds  very  nearly  alike,  in  the  animal 
vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms ;  the  Compact  scale 
with  the  emulation  it  produces^  must  be  extended  to 
all  occupations  of  science,  fine^arts,  manufactures^ 
and  in  fact  to  all  our  relations. 

The  discord  of  contiguous  shades  is  a  general  law 
of  nature ;  the  color  scarlet  agrees  J^dly  with  ita 
contiguous  reds,  but  perfectly  weM  with  its  opposites ; 
dark  blu^  dark  green,  white  and  black.  The  note 
D  in  music  does  not  accord  with  C  sharp,  nor-  with 
Rflat,  which  are  contiguous  to  it^and  veryKttlewitb 
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Ksfitioirf  ^  in  HHiriey  'iv^  re€fiiii>«  ^isMrit  mi  ^ttH- 

But  dhHiords,  ^t  m  'emiiati vd  tvnkAKih  ^t^Mot' 
tfthd  pkice '  IM ween  Groups  ^^eMplcMl  wittr  dkrlinet 
vfifrietie»i  between  Groupsy- for -erampl^'OQdliratangt 
the  p{p(4n  and  the  bow-apple.  ^^fa«r)»^exl«la  be^^veett' 
tbe^  two  kinds  of  apples  ^Xi^%M^f  It  diflbiisiice  W> 
cfiose^  Mf-hesifatioii  onihe patt  .oFjodjfes^r  Ih^y^^ill' 
sf»)r4hat  they  are  both  good,  but  not  nMr  <fnoiigti 
alfke to  admit  of  *6mparisbn  I  oonseqn^ily  rfvahjr 
afld  painy  «ph%  wHI-hot  ^  aroused ^betweea^thid  tWi>^ 
Groups,  engaged  in  their  cultivation, 

it  is  necessary  in  all  Series,  therefore,  whatever 
may  be  their  occupations,  to  form  a  scale  offunc- 
tiems  coBtigoeas  in  tteules  or  Millies;  tfrit  coiisti-, 
tutes  the  €iliiij|ia(c^  teafe,  er  sottfe  I9f€ie$efy^mnfmred 
varieUeii  .    .  ••. '.i    •      .••...   ■■  .  ,, 

I'his  is  a  «wpe  mewi  cf  giving*  aft4cd?«  de^oUp- 
medC  to  fh<3  ptssiori  cf  I^nMlioti,  of  ^oarryi^g  all 
products  to.  Ik  faighdegFsef  of  peffeotion,  0f  dxeiitJMg' 
an^JFtretne  ardor  In  all  braneheaF  of  iveflr,  4itd'4ii> 
great  intimacy  anseog  the  tmnibera'^^'each  Group.' 

ThjsbnUiant  mscilt^Ottld  iiotbeattaiiied>  if  geneitol 
refindment  %itA  delicacy  of  niiMe  did  ndt  eskt'Mioflg 
eonsiMers,  aswelliito  among  pnxduoem,  -  M^I/irlMrt 
use'^cMdd  perfection  in  tbo  various  brandi^  of  dol- 
flvation  Wto  the  inhabitaMCs^^a  PiMilMi:,  tf  tf^y- 
had  to  dea1'Wiiita.pubBe  iimibirm  in  tfaeirtistes^'pos- 
s^99ifig  We  "deliMte-'diseriiarlnatieiiv  -  eatihff^niy  {to* 


iMderale  their  passionsy  and  neglectiog  or  denying 
tkemselves  all  seiiBual  ^refinement  T  —  In  this  case 
generai^perfection  in  industry  would  decline  for  want 
of  appreciators,  the  spirit  of  emulation  would  lose 
its  activity  among  the  Groups  of  producers  and  pre- 
parers, and  agricultural  industry  would  sink  again  into 
the  rude  statCt.in  which  we  now  see  it,  where  hardly 
One  civiliziee  out  of  a' hundred  is  capable  of  judging 
of  the  excellence  of  products.  The  result  is  that  the 
seller  who  adulterates  them,  has  ninety-nine  chances 
(tf  sale  to  one  of  refusal  or  detection;  hence  it  arises 
that  all  articles  of  consumption  are  so  bad  in  civilixa- 
tion. 

SHORT  0CCVPATI0.T8. 

.  We  examine  this  condition  last,  because  it  is  the 
means  of  sustaining  the  other  twa  Without  a  fre- 
quent change  of  occupations,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  keep  alive  the  enthusiasm  and  emulation  which 
arise  from  a  Parcelled  exercise  in  industry*  and  from 
Comt>actness  of  scale.  It  prevents  satiety  and  mo- 
notony, and  varies  occupations  before  their  continu- 
ance produces  slackness  and  disgust. 
.  Short  occupatieins  of  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
hours  at  the  most,  would  enable  every  individual  to 
take-part  in  seven  or  eight  occupations  during  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  vary  them  by  joining  other 
GroMpi  the  day  following.  This  method  is  the 
desire .  of  a  powerful  passion  implanted,  in  man,  which 
impds  him  to  variety  and  change,  and  to  the  avoid* 
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iog  of  excessMSft-a  defect  which  isoonstantly  attendant, 
upon  all  occupations  in  civilization.  A  labor,  is  now 
prolonged  for  six  hours,  a  banquet  for  six  houra^ 
a  ball  during  the  entire  night  at  the  expense  of  sleep 
and  health. 

We  insist  upon  the  importance  of  change,  and  the 
necessity  of  short  and  "varied  occupations.  This 
principle  condemns  the  entire  system  of  civilized  in-?, 
dustry :  let  us  examine  its  eifects  in  a  material  and 
in  an  intellectual  or  passional  point  of  view. 

Materiallv  ;  Short  occupations  produce  an  equi- 
librium of  health,  which  is  necessarily  injured,  if  a 
man  devote  himself  for  twelve  hours  to  a  uniform 
labor,  such  as  weaving,  sewing  or  writing,  or  any 
other  which  does  not  exercise  successively  all  the  parts 
of  the  body,  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind*  In  case 
of  a  continued  application  to  one  occupation,  active 
labor  like  that  of  agriculture,  is  injurious  as  well  as 
sedentary  labor  (such  as  office  duties)  one  over-, 
burdens  the  members  and  viscera,  and  the  other  vir. 
tiates  the  solids  and  fluids. 

The  derangement  is  increased,  if  this  active  or  we* 
dentary  labor  be  continued  for  entire  months  and  years*: 
We  see  in  many  countries  an  eighth  of  the  laboring 
population  affected  with  hernia  or  ruptures,  besides 
fevers  produced  from  excess  of  labor  and  bad  food. 
Divers  kinds  of  manufactures,  like  chemicals,  glass, 
steel  and  even  cloths,  cause  the  death  of  the  laborer, 
simply  from  their  protracted  exercise;  He  would  be 
exempt  from  danger,  if  the  condition  of  Short  pt- 
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cupations  were  appKed  to  those  branches, -and  if  they 
were  carried  on  for  two  hours  at  a  time,  and  only 
two  or  three  times  a  week. 

The  rich  classes  for  want  of  this  diversity  of  oc- 
cupations, fall  into  other  diseases,  like  apoplexy,  gout 
and  rheumatism,  which  are  unknown  to  the  poor 
laborer.  Obesity  or  excess  of  flesh,  so  common 
among  the  rich,  denotes  a  radical  vice  in  the  equi- 
librium of  health,  a  system  contrary  to  nature  in  oc- 
cupations 9s  well  as.  in  pleasures.  The  health  of 
man  is  promoted  by  this  pe^rpetual  variety  of  func- 
tions, which,  exercising  successively  all  parts  of  the 
body,  all  faculties  of  the  mind,  maintains  activity  and 
equilibrium. 

InTELLECTUALLY  OR  Pasrioit ALLY :  it  promotcs  the  ac- 
cord of  characters  which  are  naturally  antipathetic: 
example,  A  and  B  are  two  persons  of  incompatible 
tastes,  but  it  happens  that  among  a  large  number  of 
Groups  which  A  frequents,  there  are  a  third  in  which 
his  interests  coincide  with  those  of  B,  and  in  which 
the  tastes  of  B,  although  opposed  to  his,  are  of  ad- 
vantage: to  him.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
tastes  of  B  as  respects  A.  Consequently  without 
friendship  existing  between  them;  they  are  courteous 
to  and  esteem  each  other. 

Thus  interest,  which  separates  friends  in  civiliza- 
tion, unites  enemies  even  in  the  combined  order;  it 
eoneiliates  antipathetic  characters  by  indirect  co- 
operation, which  arises  from  copnexionsand  changes 
of  functions,  produced  by  short  occupations. 
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Iii8b]rthbsd  short  ]>drtc^d  of  ocdupaiio'ri  tliat'a 
Serie,  Wieire  it  ofily  co^|)6s^  bf  thirty  (yeirson^/  iskh 
intrtdmje  its  thetnbers  into  ^  Ticlhdf^  other  S^e^, 
attad  form  wMi  them  a  ituhdred  tie^  bf  frieiidslifp  and 
interest '  ft  will  be  shown  Kiter,  that  this  conheScibft' 
of  Ihe  Serfes  through  a  redipkfe'al  eitriharige  Of  tfi^Vit 
B«rs,  ft  indispensabte  to  attalii  thi^Mtwo  piihcipTe'erids 
and  aims  of  Association,  wiricih  are— first,  eqditsdble 
division  of  profits  according  to  labor,  capital  and 
skill ;  *  second,  perfect  harmony  of  pecuniary  in- 
terests through  the  means  of  self-interest,  which'  is 
now  the  most  fruitful  source  of  discords.  The  in- 
terests of  a  man  connected  with  thirty  Series,  are  so 
extended  that  he  is  led  to  desire  an  impartial  distribu- 
tion of  profits. 

It  is  consequently  with  the  aid  of  the  passion, 
Which  is  the  most  proscribed  by  .moralists  and  phi- 
losophers, the  Alternating  or  passion  of  change,  that 
we  shall  solve  those  problems  which  have  bafiled  all 
their  efforts.  ,  What  an  error  they  have  committed 
in  not  going  into  a  calculation  of  Short  occupations, 
and  the  results  which  they  would  ^produce!  We 
ought  to  be,  like  moralists,  ,the  enemies  of  nature 
and  of  palpable  evidence  to  den}'  this  want  of  variety, 

*  The  total  prodact  of  a  Phalanx  firom  all  soarces,  agii- 
cultare,  manufactures,  ^tc,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  or  di- 
vidends, bearing^  to  each  other  the  following  proportion ;  five- 
twelfths  to  laU>r,  four-twelfths  to  Capital,  three-twelfths  to 
tkilL  £very  man,  woman  and  child' receives  on  the  dav.of 
the  vearly  settlement,  a  portion  of  one,  two  or  all  the  above 
dividends,  according  to  his  or  her  labor,  capital  or  skill. 
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which  we  see  so  essential  even  in  material  matters. 
Any  enjoyment  which  is  continued  for  too  long  a 
time,  becomes  an  abuse,  blunts  the  senses*  and  des- 
troys  its  pleasure ;  a  repast  continuod  for  four  hours 
will  not  be  terminated  without  excesses ;  an  opera 
of  four  hours  duration  will  end  by  becoming  insipid 
to  the  hearer.  Periodical  variety  is  a  want  pf  the 
soul  as  well  as  of  the  body. 
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CHAPTER  TWELFTH. 

THE   PiiSSlOKS. 

Of«H  impietiefl»  the  wont  w  that  impeftiiientprejadiee, 
which  suspects  the  Divinity  of  having  created  men,  the 
pcuBsioiui  and  the  materials  of  industry,  without  having 
fixed  apon  any  |dan  for  their  orgaai2atu»i. 

JFVurter, 

We  explained  in  the  foregoing  chapter  the  three 
conditions,  which  are  of  absolute  necessity  in  the 
formation  of  Series,  namely :  Compact  Scalx*  Ishort 
oCcuFATioir,  Paralblled  exercise.  These  conditioijs 
are  produced  by  the  action  of  three  passions  hri* 
plaoted^thin  us,  which  have  escaped  the  attention 
of'pbilcjsdpiiersy  and  have  not  been  comprehended, 
becanse  in  eivilization,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
to  ^hii  &^  and  purpose  they  are  to  be  applied.  The 
civilized  mecfaanisih  is  totally  unsuited  to  the  pks- 
iiohSf  particularly  to  these  three,  which  in  it  6nly 
lead  to  disorder,  and  are  condemned  as  vices.  To 
have  comprehended  perfectly  their  nature,  it  wks 
necessary  to  have  discovered  the  organization  of  the 
(jironps  and  Series,  which  would  have  «hoWn  Us 
their  iitaportiEllice,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Divinity  in 
giving  ^eth  to' us.   They  impel  us  to  fiiliil  the  il>oVe 
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conditions  in  the  exercise  of  industry,  which  con* 
ditions  consequently  are  to  be  considered  ErrEcxs, 
and  the  three  passions  corresponding  to  them, 
Causes.  Before  going  further,  we  will  proceed  to 
examine  briefly  the  fundamental  springs  of  action, 
the  passionSf  implanted  hy  the  Creator  in  man  to  di- 
rect him  rightly  in  (he^dcial  Ofde^  ^re^omposed  for 
.  him,  and  to  which  those  passions  are  adapted. 

.  -^  Tmi  UmmBmi   embraces  thtet  ptit^dphs^ 
*  tit.  TtfrJj;ctiv«,.9T  gl'ettt -en^itiog  pridijiple,  ^ich 
distributes  the  haMionies  and  cegulates  4b6  oiove^ 
meot  df  the  Universe: — God, 
.^,^.>9d.  TifB.PASsivE  principle,  wl^ch  is  acted  jup^p: — 
.JVUtteb* 

.  34.  Thb  HjBUTBa  principle,  pr  the  Iiaws  which  ihe 
^ir<MBity  fullo^  in  his  creations,  and  fi»m  which  be 
fteir^^jE^viales;  those  laws  are  based  on  principles 
4)f  noiUhetnaticai  harmony,  justice  and  wity, 
;.  j&fafi  *'  created  in  the  image  of  the  Dtvipitjr"  »sl 
Ji^e  compouad  of  thes^  three  principl^.  The  active 
pmoci^le;  within  him  .is  the  souU  ivhich  is  a  Scale  of 
tw.^lve  primary  p^sions  or  harmooipSif  ,  .  .7, 

^1^  P^^^jy^  (^i^ipip^  i^  the  body#  tl;»e  iaipiemerit 

^i^ough  which 'tbQ  so|uJ[j9,cti^  upon,  and  cominumcates 

y ith  .the  puty(ar4  or  material  w<>rid»  ■  ,  ^ 

|.Th^  neuter  prix^cj^le  is  the  n^ncU  tljie  iaculties  of 

j^irpiyj9n,  ,whi9h  jpo^ess  the  jppwer  Qf  jpovnprehending 

^e'i^w^s^:vwhi<^  regylatQ  thfe  mpyeq>i?f}fj  pf ,t^e  UfU- 
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[,'  the 
Tie,  which  distributes  afl  its  harmonies,  an4  ap- 
iply  it  to  the  organisation  of  society,  w6ic^  "T oi^d 
fgualantee  to  the  passions  a3f  ee  and  a  full  develojpine^, 
knd  <o  man  the  attaiin|neiit  of  his  destiny.    jTfis!^  ^ 
flhe  great  problem  to  be  twlved ;  no  globe  call  oK 
'ganlze  social  harmony,  until  the  law  regdlatinji  th^ 
j  action  of  the  passions,  is  discovered.    Fousii^y  tp  ' 
ihrs  diseotery  of  the  mechanism  of  the  Si^ries  if 
jGtoopSfiiatf  accompSshed  this  important  ttelj,  liie- 
»gfe^tcdJby  all  men  of^cience,  both  ancient  ani  mo- 
-der^  be^cause  they  took  it  for  granted  that  the  pas- 
^siona  were  bad  and  incapable  of  harmony,  aijd  hf$- 
^cauile  pkiaaioif  pre-oecupati6Bs  turned  iheir  attdntipli 
» from  tfe  aiafaject.  -  -.  ^y  \     ^. 

I  ISie  ^prinQiple  wbicfi  wajshall  flpeoialiy  exatnin%, 
[  if  tke  activa4)r  passionat  etenent  ik  man.  TSie  iaik 
r annexed  gives  a  general  -view  of  the  twelve  rttdi(S|i 
I  passions  with  their  tendencies.  The  study  <k  t|b 
!  pasiioiU'^fid  those  tendeacies  should  have  beei  tlis 
:  priflaa^<>b]0Ct  of  theiav^tigation  ofseience.  J^iaitft 
\  discpviv4dthe  law  which  regulates  TH«a  .act.c|^n,ciV 
ia>uM  have  dedticed  from  that  law  a  social  ^sU^ 
\  ait^ted  to  them,  which  vrwAd  have  enabled  n^n'^o 
lattainto  his  destiny.  Aath^Jre  is  unity  of  system  In  tfie 
^  Qn&rerse — that  is,  as  the  ^me  laws  which  rej|ula|e 
I  t^^paisatonal  s^'stem  in /man,  regulate  dl  (otbiBr 
I  biraoebes  of  jtnovement;*(fi»r  the  Divinity  dbJJB  ^t 
\  #ake  use  of  two  differen)  laws  of  harmony,  tw^  sys* 
:  lems  for  regulating  the  operations  of  ereatioa,)— if 
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imgto  wkich  pamons  and  inHincU.are  dt$trUmkd 
to  all  creatures  of  pastf  present  and  fiOmre  cretUien 
on  the  different  Globes.  We  hnno  nothing  of  the 
distribtUive  system  of  instincts^  nor  of  the  causes^ 
which  have  regulated  this  distrikiUunu 

**X  The  SOCIAL  OR P4)B8iovAL MOTEMENT ;  the  laWSf 
according  to  which  God  regulates  the  order  and  siic- 
cession  of  the  various  social  mechanisms  on  an  globes. 
Of  this  pivotal  movement,  our  sciences  have  explained 
neither  effects  nor  causes ;  nor  have  they  discovered 
any  means  of  establishing  social  unity,  which  implies 
Harmony  of  the  passions  without  repressive  meas- 
ures,"  * 

4 

The  first  nine  passions  in  the  taUe,  the  five  Sen- 
sitive and  the  four  AiTectivey  are  'well  known.    The 

*  **  It  appears  from  the  above  tabid,  that  of  the  five  brunches 
of  which  Universal  movement  is  composed,  only  one  is  known, 
the  material^  the  least  important  of  uie  five ;  and  this  move- 
ment has  only  been  understood  since  Newton,  who  explained 
i%3  effects,  bufnotits  causes;  that  is,  he  explained  one-half 
ofche  theoiy  of  one  of  the  five  braqches.  A  strange  void  in 
science  is,  that  the  existence  of  the  third  branch  of  movement, 
the  aromalj  is  hatdly  suspected :  it  has  never  been  an  object 
of  investigation;  it  performs,  nevertbelessr  an  important  part 
in  the  ilfirmony  of  the  material  part  of  the.  Universe^  Harnu^y 
which  our  itktml  i^ilosdpheM  ^  ^tAt  of  ttt'e  knowledge  of 
the  aromal  system,  have  only  in  part  explained.  Put  to  them 
questions  afaramal  equilibrium  like  the  three  following,  and 
they  can  ffive  no  answer.  ~~ 

'*  1st.  What  is  the  law  of  the  movements  of  planets  1  Why 
does  Vesta,  the  smallest  of.  them,''revolve  around  no  other, 
not  'even  around  die  eaiifinaaas  Jupiter,  near  which  she  is 
placed? 

'« 2d.  What  is  the  law  of  the  distribotion  of  satellites  ?  Wikj 
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wecftn  discover  the  laws  which  ^egditte  the  pas- 
sions, as  we  have  discovered  those  which  regulate 
the  harmotiies  of  sounds,  we  have  the  key  to  the  other 
Movements,  of  which  tfiere  are  five. 

LIST   OIF   THE   JOUR   CARDINAL   AlTD   THE   PIVOTAL       ' 

-MOVEMBNT& 

**4^.  The  material  fflovEMEiTT.  TTie  theory  lof 
cur  astronomers  explains  ErrECTS  hul  not  Causes  ;  it 
explains  the  laws  according  to  which  God  regulates 
the  movetnent  of  matter,  but  remains  silen%  on  every 
thing  relating  to  Causes. 

**  Sd.  The  aromal  movement,  *  oj'  distribviion  of 
known  and  unknown  aromas,  operating  actively  and 
patsivdy  on  the  mnimal,  vegetable  and  mineral  king- 
doms. We  hav€  no  regular  theory  of  these  aromas, 
nor  of  the  influence,  which-  they  exercise,  particularly 
in  ike  movements  of  the  planets,  which  are  regulated 
by  aromtd  affinities. 

'^  2J.  The  oiaAvio  movement.  The  laws^  accord- 
ing to  tehich  God  distributes  forms,  properties,  colors,  ' 
flavors,  etc.,  to  all  substances,  created  or  to  be  created 
on  the  different  planets.  Up  to  the  present  time  we 
\  have  iio  knowledge  of  the  Causes  of  distributions, 
which  have  taken  j^ace  in  the  present  creation,  nor 
of  the  EpFEcfs  and  Causes  of  products  of  future  crea- 
tion.*^ 

*  The  aromal  kingdom  comprises  all  those  invisible,  im- 
ponderable fluids,  a  Kw  of  which  are  known  under  the  names 
of  electricity,  henit,  light,  galvanism»  magnetism,  etc* 
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are  overlooked  and  neglected.  In  o^, incoherent 
cities,  devoid  of  harmonic  architecture,  we  are  ex- 
posed to  heat  and  rains  for  want  of  permanent  awn- 
ings over  our  sidewalks ;  to  the  stenches  of  sewers 
and  gutters;  to  the  din  of  carts;  the  cries  of  street- 
venders;  and  to  a  miasmatic  atmosphere.  How 
beautifblly  would  the  harmonies  of  a  Phalanx  con- 
trast with  our  civilized  cities ; — there  the  ^  freshness 
and  loveliness  of  nature  could  be  united  with  the 
gaiety  and  enjoyments  of  social  life  and  extended 
relations  1  After  taste,  the  most  important  sense 
to  satisfy  is  that  of  sight,  which  like  the  others  is 
offended  in  every  way ;  the  dark  and  filthy  work-, 
shops  of  civilization  are  alone  sufficient  to  disgust 
the  workmen ;  its  monotonous  and  tiresome  fields,  to 
deaden  all  enthusiasm  for  nature. 

The  four  aflfective  passions,  Friendship,  Love, 
Ambition  and  Paternity,  are  equally  smothered  and 
perverted  by  the  present  systeni.  They  thwart  each 
other  in  their  developments,  and  lead  to  vice  and  ex- 
cesses. What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  passion 
Love !  .  What  a  fountain  of  delight  placed  in  the 
soul  of  man  I  And  yet  to  what  interminable  disorder 
does  it  not  lead  in  the  present  order  of  things !  Set- 
ting aside  badly  assorted  matches,  which  cause  a 
passive  misery  for  life  that  society  overlooks,  we  see 
.  this  passion  in  our  subversive  societies  so  perverted 
and  misdirected,  that  jeisilousy,  infanticide,  despair 
'  and  insanity  are  its  frequent  accompaniments.  It 
may  be  thought  that  the  passion  Paternity  causes  no 
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evil ;  it  produces,  it  is  true,  no  active  disorder  like 
love,  bat  it  is  the  source  of  infinite  selfishness^^  n 
man  entrenched  in  liis  isolated  nousehold,  with  fetv 
relations  with  thef  beings  arbund  him,  is  indiflfetedt 
to  their  welfare  and  happiness.  '  If  the  children  of 
a  poor  family  a  few  houses  6ff,  be  neglected — bro6^ht 
up  in  Ignorance,  perhaps  half  the  time  without  food, 
huddled  away  in  damp  cellars— he  does  not  feel  for 
them ;  afid  in  truth,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  anxie- 
ties with  which  almost  every  man  is  loaded  in  ci* 
vilization,  who  has  a  family  to  bring  up,  it  is  not 
surprising. 

'  As  to  Ambition,  there  is  no  end  to  the  active  evil 
of  which  it  is  the  cause.  If  it  agitate  the  nund  of  m 
powerful  monarch,  it  may  bathe  a  continent  in  bloqd. 
The  globe  has  been,  at  no  time  since  (he  records,  of 
history,  without  a  dozen  wars  of  ambition  raging  on 
its  surface.  If  we  examine  the  annals  of  England 
and  France  for  seven  centuries  past,  we  shall  find 
that  they  have  been  engaged  in  active  strife  and  war' 
during  three  hundred  years  of  the  time!  Thus  the 
passions  in  the  false  societies  which  have  existed, 
lead  invariably  to  discord,  anarchy  and  crime. 

If  wc  question  moralists,  or  men  in  general  on  the 
subject  of  the  passions,  and  give  them  time  Xo  reflect, 
they  will  not  perhaps  condemn  them  entirely;  they 
will  say  that  it  is  the  excesses  of  those  passions, 
which  lead  to  evil,  that  if  properly  governed  by 
reason,  and  duly  repreteed,  that  some  actioamay 
be  allowfed  them.    If  we  examine  however  tte  deJ- 
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•tmgto  which  pamons  and  matincUare  dtatrUmtfd 
io  all  creatures  of  fa»U  present  and  ftUwre  cre(»ii99^ 
on  the  different  Ghbes,  We  knmo  nothing  of  the 
distribtitive  system  of  instincts^  nor  of  the  causes^ 
which  have  regidaied  this  disfrihuion^ 

*<M  The  SOCIAL  OR  P4)B8ioirAL  MOTEMENT ;  the  lawSf 
according  to  which  God  regulates  the  order  and  suc- 
cession of  the  various  social  mechanisms  on  aU globes* 
Of  this  pivotal  movement^  our  sciences  have  explained 
neither  effects  nw  causes ;  nor  have  they  discovered 
any  means  of  establishing  social  unity ^  which  implies 
Harmony  of  the  passions  without  repressive  meas- 
ures,^  * 

The  first  nine  passions  in  the  table,  the  five  Sen- 
sitive and  the  four  AiTective,  are  wqU  known.    The 

*  **  It  appears  from  the  above  tabid,  that  of  the  five  brunches 
of  which  Universal  movement  is  composed,  only  one  is  known, 
the  material,  the  least  important  of  toe  five ;  and  this  move- 
-  ment  has  only  been  understood  since  Newton,  who  explained 
i^  effects,  but  not  its  causes;  that  is,  he  explained  one-half 
ofche  theory  of  one  of  the  five  branches^  A  strange  void  in 
science  is,  that  the  existence  of  the  third  branch  of  movement, 
Me  aromal,  is  hatdly  suspected :  It  has  never  been  an  object 
of  investigation ;  it  performs,  nevertheless^  an  important  part 
in  the  ilftrmonj  of  the  material  part  of  the  Universe,  Harnu^y 
which  our  ^tml  pbilosdpfai^s,  fhr  vtiAX  of  tK'e  knowledge  of 
the  arcnnal  system,  have  only  in  part  explained.  Put  to  them 
questions  oTaramal  equilibrium  like  the  three  following,  and 
they  can  ffive  no  answer. 

'*  1st.  What  is  the  law  of  the  movements  of  planets  1  Why 
does  Vesta,  the  smallest  o£  them,"revolve  around  no  other, 
not  even  around  die  eporaiQiu  Jupiter,  near  which  she  is 
placed? 

**  2d.  What  is  the  law  of  the  distiibotion  of  satellites  ?  Vfkj 


former  tend  to  elegance,  riches,  material  refinement 
and  to  the  embelishment  ef  every  thing  \rhich  ifur- 
rounds  us.  The  isense  of  hearing  requires  harmdnies 
of  sounds  or  music  ;  that  of  sight,  harmonies  of  co- 
lors, lines  and  combination  of  masses ;  that  of  smell, 
fragrant  perfumes ;  that  of  taste,  delicacy  and  variety 
in  flavors  ;  that  of  touch,  agreeable  temperature  and 
clothing,  salubrious  air,  etc. 

If  these  passions  be  fuHy  developed  and  counter- 
balanced, they  direct  man  rightly,  to  heatlh  and  the 
enjoyment  of  his  sensual  faculties.  But  in  our  pre-^ 
sent  societies,  so  far  from  being  developed  and  satis- 
fied, they  are  suppressed  and  outraged  in  every  vray. 
A  few  rich  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  while  the 
great  mass  are  reduced  to  a  miserable  and  monot- 
onous food,  of  which  even  they  have  not  always  a 
sufficiency.  No  doubt  fine  music,  the  contemplation 
.of  agreeable  objects  in  nature  and  the  fine  arts,  and 
fragrant  perfumes,  contribute  to  health :  if  a  system 
could  be  organized  in  which  they  could  be  efleb-. 
tually  introduced,  we  would  find  them  exercising  a 
powerful  influence.  Who  now  can  think  of  fully 
enjoying  them  ?  Not  even  the  rich.  With  the  cares 
and  vexations  of  life,  all  its  more  delicate  enjoyments 

has  Hershel,  which  is  only  one-quarter  the  sixe  of  Japiter, 
a  larger  namber,  and  double  if  complete^  (Jupiteir  four,  Hcr- 
schel  eiffht.) 

**  8d.  What  is  the  law  of  the  positions  or  planes  assigned  to 
planets  ?  Why  is  UerscheU,  which  is  only  one-fiiurth  ttie  sise 
of  Jupiter,  four  times  as  distant  from  the  sun  1  F^om  analogr 
the  Earth  dioald  be  ph&ced  far  behind  the  orbit  of  Hersohel.^ 
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are  overlooked  and  neglected.  In  o^, incoherent 
cities,  devoid  of  harmonic  architecture,  we  are  ex- 
posed to  heat  and  rains  for  want. of  permanent  awn- 
ings over  our  sidewalks ;  to  the  stenches  of  sewers 
and  gutters;  to  the  din  of  carts;  the  cries  of  street- 
venders;  and  to  a  miasmatic  atmosphere.  How 
beautifblly  would  the  harmonies  of  a  Phalanx  con- 
trast with  our  civilized  cities ; — there  the  freshness 
and  loveliness  of  nature  could  be  united  with  the 
gaiety  and  enjoyments  of  social  life  and  extended 
relations!  After  taste,  the  most  important  sense 
to  satisfy  is  that  of  sight,  which  like  the  others  is 
offended  in  every  way ;  the  dark  and  fiUhy  work- 
shops of  civilization  are  alone  sufficient  to  disgust 
the  workmen ;  its  monotonous  and  tiresome  fields,  to 
deaden  all  enthusiasm  for  nature. 

The  four  affective  passions,  Friendship,  Love, 
Ambition  and  Paternity,  are  equally  smothered  and 
perverted  by  the  present  system.  They  thwart  each 
other  in  their  developments,  and  lead  to  vice  and  ex- 
cesses. What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  passion 
Love !  ■  What  a  fountain  of  delight  placed  in  the 
soul  of  man!  And  yet  to  what  interminable  disorder 
does  it  not  lead  in  the  present  order  of  things !  Set- 
ting aside  badly  assorted  matches,  which  cause  a 
passive  misery  for  life  that  society  overlooks,  we  see 
,  this  passion  in  our  subversive  societies  so  perverted 
and  misdirected,  that  jealousy,  infanticide,  despair 
'  and  insanity  are  its  frequent  accompaniments.  It 
may  be  thought  that  the  passion  Paternity  causes  no 
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evil ;  it  produces,  it  is  true,  no  active  disorder  like 
love,  but  it  is  the  source  of  infinite  selfishness^f  ii 
man  entrenched  in  his  isolated  houisfehold,  with  fetv 
relations  with  thef  beings  arbund  him,  is  indiflfei^efit 
to  their  welfare  and  happiness.  >  If  the  children  of 
a  poor  family  a  few  houses  off,  be  neglected — broi^ht 
up  in  ignorance,  perhaps  half  the  timie  without  food, 
huddled  away  in  damp  cellars— he  4oes  not  feel  for 
them;  and  in  truth,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  aniie- 
ties  with  which  almost  every  man  is  loaded  in  ci- 
vilization, who  has  a  family  to  bring  up,  it  is  not 
surprising.  ♦      :■- 

-  As  to  Ambition,  there  is  no  end  to  the  active  evil 
of  which  it  is  the  cause.  If  it  agitate  the  nund  of  ^ 
powerful  monarch,  it  may  bathe  a  continent  in  blood. 
The  globe  has  been,  at  no  time  since  (he  records,  of 
history,  without  a  dozen  wars  of  ambition  raging  on 
its  surface.  If  we  Examine  the  annals  of  England 
and  France,  for  seven  centuries  past,  we  shall  find 
that  they  have  been  engaged  in  active  strife  and  war 
during  three  hundred  year^s  of  the  time!  Thus  the 
passions  in  the  false  societies  which  have  exiafed, 
lead  invariably  to  discord,  anarchy  and  crime.  . 
If  we  question  moralists,  or  men  in  general  on  the 
subject  of  the  passions,  and  give  them  time  to  reflect, 
they  will  not  perhaps  condemn  them  ehtirely ;  they 
will  say  that  it  is  the  excesses  of  those  passions, 
which  lead  to  evil,  that  if  properly  governed  by 
reason,  and  duly  reprei»ed,  that  some  action,  may 
be  allowied  them.    If  we  examine  however  the  deJ- 
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grae  of  repression  necessary  to  giuuraqjtee  th^m  from 

exeesfiies  in  the  present  social  mechanism^  inresha]!  &ad 

tbat  scarcely  any  action  is  left  lhein»  Mrhich  amounts 

in  fact  to  their  enUre  condemnatiofi. 

'  We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  tl^^  otl^r  pas« 

sfenSj  which  are  proscribed  entirely  and.  without,  re- 

selrve*    If  we  can  prove  that  these  three  jE^rings  of 

action  are  indispensable  to  give  perfection  and  charm 

to  industry ;,  that  the  whole  mecliaiiism  of  the  Series, 

and  of  AssociatMMi  and  social  Unity,  is  based  ^pqia 

them ;  tbat  the  Creator  consequently  has  acted  nwU 

wi$efy  in  giving  them  to  us ;  it  will  perhaps  lead  men 

Id  change  their  opinions  as  regards  the  other  nine^ 

andjnduce  them  to  beUevCj  that  in  a  difierent  spcial 

order,  their  developments  may  be  snblimey  worthy 

of  the  IMvinity  wIk>  has  given  them  to  man  to  impe) 

him  to  fulfil  the  destiny  he  has  to  accomplish  on  this 

earth,  a  part  of  which  is  its  universaU  integral  culti* 

vation. 

* 

We  will  give  to' the  three  directing  passions— so 
called  because  they  regulate  or  distritete  the  other 
mne — ^three  different  names,  so  as  to  leave  the  reader 
a  choice^  -^ 

iOtb.   The  Emulative^  Cabalist,  Dissident 
lith*   The  Alternating^  Connecting,  Changing. 
12th.    The  Composite,  Exalting,  Concordant 
•^    10th.    The  Cabaust  *  or  party  spirit  is  a  passion 

«  We  derive  CsbalisI  fhmi  Ckbsl,  tad  Qse  it  ms  As  geaasd 
aSDM^for  a  powerfol  passkia  in  mtta^  which  is  sot  esoipre* 
heosiveljr  ez^aiasd  if  the  tenns,  ^naktioo,  rivalry,  psc^ 
spirit 
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of  rivalry  ««#  »trigi]o»  wludi  is  itroi^  m  ike  ao^ 
i^itkxM,  in  cocirtierfi,  potitictoM,  «eGf«t  corpoi«tioM» 
Md  t»^the  commereial  wodd. 

The  satterfaction  of  thia  pasnon  la  ad  tmperatiw  a. 
want  of  tlid  iioiiian  roind,  that  i«  the  abaenoe  of  feai 
rivalries,  it  seeks  with  avitfity  m  our  pceaent  socio* 
ties  fictioious ^(Mies,  at  the  theatre,  in  aovels  or  at 
cardb.  K  k  party  be  given,  some  artificial  iatriguo 
fntfst  he  created  for  the  guests,  cards  must  be  put  k| 
their  4iaads,  or  a  pdittcal  caJbal  concerted.  No  bor 
ingv  for  example,  is  ^more  iniseFaUe  ikwm  a  courtier 
exiled  to  a  little  tQfW%  "where  he  is  mthout  iutrigua; 
or  a  merchaat  retived  from  business,  ootwithstaudiDg 
fiia  ^m^Hi,  tad  sttddeoly  mtfadvawn  from  hts  mer- 
caittOe  projects  and  schemes,  which  are  iatnguea  ia 
their  way,  and  which  are  very  autfierous. 

The  Cieator  baa  ^vea  tis  this  passioa,  lbecauaa» 
in  a  system  of  attractive  iiidostry,  every  man,  wo» 
than  and  child  iiMist  be  a  member  of  a  large  aiumbev 
<>f  Series,  and  take  a  stroag  inleiiest  in  tbe  tivalriea 
and  preteanons  of  one  of  the  Groups  of  the  Series, 
*or  of  even  two  or  three.  An  individual  may  belong 
to  severs]  Groups  of  the  aame  Serie,  irat  not  to  two 
contiguous  outn. 

In  the  foregoing  chapter,  we  examined  the  prae** 
tieal  use  and  appKcatian  of  this  passioa  in  exciting 
emulatioa  and  rivalry  !»etween  Groupst  to  do  which, 
it  is  nfteeasliiy  to  create,  as  we  observed,  indecisien 
*Bioog  iodges,  as  to  the  superior  exceUence  of  thjB 
elsjeets  with  wMeh  the  Groiqfia  are  aectipied.  Tkesv 


woald  &e  mo  hmistibn^  S  it  w«re  necessary  to  d^ 
tide  wpon  the  comparative  exeelleuce  oC  two  species^ 
which  were  materially  difiereat^  or  pronouhce.  an 
•pkiioM  upoH  the  rank,  whieh  two  Groups  should 
liold,  one  cultivatiog  the  bow-apple  aad  another  the 
pippin;  or  one  breeding  the^ Flanders  and  the  other 
Ike  Arabian-  horse ;  but  there  would  he  difTerence  of 
opinion^  hesitations  among  judges  and  eoatroyersy 
upon  two  varieties  of  the  ptppio,  or  o£  the  Arabiaa 
horse. 

This  balance  of  approbation  will  eall  Ibrth  emula^ 
tion  and  rival  pretensions  between  the  Groups^  cnl- 
tivating  the  two  rival  horses.  This  opposition  is  the 
aliment  of  the  passion  called  the  Cabalist ;  it  is  active 
and  vehement^  when  Series  are  operating  upon 
varieties,  but  not  so  when  operating- upon  specie^; 
this  passion  requires  the  most  miaute  and  compact 
gradations  possible.  This  system,  the  effect  of  one 
of  the  most  proscribed  passions  in  civilization,  will 
be  the  sourco  of  a  general  perfectioft  of  industry  in 
AsssoeiatioiiL  ' 

12th.  The  CovfObiTE ;  this  passioa  to  be  dor 
yeloped,  requires  ti^  enjoyment  of  at  least  two  plea>- 
aures  at  the  same  time;  one  of  the  senses,  and  one 
of  the  e|assof  affectives.  *  To  be  applied  to  industry, 
a  double  alkirement  or  an  assemblage  of  two  kinds 

'    *  To  awaJ^en  tiie  Ccnnposite,  the  inind  must  be  placed- -m 

fsaeh  a  positioa,  as  to  enjinr  tw>  aleasaies  timuJitaneouslTt  oae 

material  and  the  other  intellectual ;  this  passion  once  awakened 

or  dcfvetoped,  produces  that  exaltation,  tftat  enthnidasih,  ^hieh 

tia1ftehigb6Staiidme0tiexaH9d<^ei^74»eBliL  Wa  frill  c^fiose 
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of  pleasures,  must  be  offered  to  the  workman,  in 
order  to  awaken  enthusiasm  within  him.  These 
conditions  are  not  at  all  compatible  with  civilized 

some  familiar  example  to  explain  practically  its  effect.  Let 
OS  suppose  our  reader  is  invited  to  a  sumptuous  banquet* 
where  every  delicacy  that  can  please  the  palate  is  provided. 
The  rooms  are  splendid,  and  he  is  with  friends,  between  faim-^ 
self  and  whom  exists  perfect  sympathy  of  characters,  which  is 
increased  by  identity  of  tastes  in  many  of  their  occupations, 
and  by  reciprocal  good  offices.  Two  passions  are  here  de- 
veloped and  satisfied :  the  pleasures  of  tne  table  and  the  charm 
of  friendships — upon  this  the  Composite  begins  to  act:  an  ef* 
fusion  of  feeling  and  an  enthusiasm  take  place,  which  piermit 
the  spontaneous  action  of  tlie  sympathies  of  the  heart,  without 
any  of  the  restraints  or  calculations  of  interest  If  we  sup^ 
pose  strains  of  fine  music  at  intervals,  we  add  another  source 
of  charm;  and  three  passions,  one  afi^ctive  and  two  sensitive, 
are  satisfied.  Where  find  another  affective  to  increase  the  in- 
tensity of  the  Composite  1  We^may  find  it  in  love,  if  we  sop- 
pose  some  ladies  present,  one  of  whom  our  reader  admires, 
and  whose  addresses  are  fkvorably  received ;  but  we  will  seek 
4t  in  preference  in  ambition.  Our  reader,  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  Groups  and  Series,  has  comprehended 
that  it  18  a  wonderfiil  law,  which  distributes  the  harmonies  of 
the  passions,  as  the  musical  scale  or  gamut  distributes  the 
harmonies  of  sounds;  and  that  the  passions  thus  developed^ 
are  the  sublimest  work  of  the  Divinity,  the  source  of  all  ples<* 
sure,  the  charm  of  life,  the  stimulant  to  usefbl  industry.  lie 
is  also  convinced,  that  civilization  with  its  thousand  systems' 
of  repression  and  constraint,  is  a  labyrinth  of  error ;  the  other 
gaests  concur  with  him  in  this  opinion ;  he  is  cidled  upon  for 
a  speech ;  he  rises,  and  in  an  eloquent  manner,  vindicates  the 
wisdom  of  the  Divinity  in  the  creation  of  the  passions,  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  when  those  passions  are  hannonioodr 
developed,  Uie  nobleness  of  labor  when  the  stimulants,  whicn 
the  Groups  and  Series  call  forth,  are  applied  to  it,  and  when 
it  has  as  object  the  cultivation  and  embellishment  of  the  vast 

globe ;  he  then  noints  out  the  high  destiny  reserved  to  man, 
le  possibility  or  its  realization,  and  concludes  b^  showing  how 
every  sentiment  of  justice  and  charity  to  mankmd,  calls  upon 
the  good  will  of  men  to  aid  in  accomplishing  this  great  object. 
His  discourse  is  received  with  unbounded  applause  by  all  the 
guests,  already  predisposed  by  the  action  of  the  Composite  te 


labor,  which,  so  far  from  offering  any  allurement 
either  to  the  senses  or  the  soul,  is  a  torment  for 
both.  Take  as  example  the  greatest  and  most  cele- 
Wated  manufactories  of  civilization — those  of  Eng* 
land,  where  we  find  men  and  chiklreny  working  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  hours  a  day  in  confined  rooms,  with- 
out  circulation  of  air. 

Social  labor,  that  of  Groups  and  Series,  charms 
the  senses,  because  each  Group  is  devoted  ;to  a 
variety  \vhich  it  has  chosen  from  passion.  He,  who 
has  a  taste  for  the  Arabian  horse  onlv,  will  refuse  to 

bursta  of  enthusiasm:  his  ambition  is  fully  satisfied ;  a  fourth 
pasMon  increases  the  intensity  of  his  exaltation  and  delight 

Nappleon  in  his  battles  knew  how  to  excite,  through  the 
stimulants  of  glory,  music  and*  other  means,  an  enthusiasm 
which  was  irresistable.  Whenever  the  Composite  can  be 
aroused,  vou  double  and  treble  the*  power  of  men  in  every 
ww^,  in  physical  effi>rt8  and  in  devotbn* 
^  We  may  sajr  that  the  Composite  is  aroused  by  ot&er  pas- 
sions, first  acting  on  the  soul,  as  those  passions  are  aroused 
iiy  exterior  objects.  As  hearing  is  awakened  by  sounds;  love 
wf  the  presence  of  a  beautifiil  being;  taste  by  the  contact  of 
the  tongue  with  flavors^  so  the  Composite  is  awakened  by  the 
action  of  two  or  more  of  these  passions  upon  the  sensitive 
power  within  us. 

We  see  a  terriUe  subversion  at  present  of  this  passion  in  the 
thirst  ibr  ardent  liquors,  or  intoxication.  There  aie  persons, 
wl|o,  for  the  want  of  the  satisfikctlon  of  this  passion  in  the  pre- 
sent order,  and  who,  possessing  no  counterpoise  strong  enough 
to  check  it,  seek  in  alcohol,  opium,  etc,  a  confused,  bruUd 
excitement,  which  is  to  the  real  passion,  what  Civilization  is 
to  the  Con>l>iaed  order. 

As  we  have  said,  man  is  destined  to  compound  happiness  or 
cmnpqund  misery;  if  he  discover  the  mechanism  of  the  Series, 
and  apply  it  to  his  social  and  indus&ial  relations,  he  attains 
the  former;  if  he  do  not  discover  it,  he  sinks,  (y  tile  vrvj^ 
ihn  qfa  kmrmonie  ievdopment  qf  the  pmuUnu^  and  oy  ike 
#6ssiice  of  mitraeHve  indu^rf^  wkiek  Skmt  m$^€tni$m  e^ 
«loMs^niMriNif«e,  into  compound  suiering. 
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take  a  part  in  the  Groups  devoted  to  the  breeding  of 
other  varieties* 

Thus  much  for  this  kind  of  charm,  which  the 
Series  satisfy ;  as  to  intellectual  charm,  it  is  excited 
by  associating^  a  mass  of  members,  who  are  enthu* 
siastic  in  the  breeding  of  the  Arabian,  proud  of  their 
elejgant  siables,  their  fine  studs^of  horses,  and  of  the 
praises  which  their  favorite  animal  receives  from 
neighbouring  Phalanxes,  and  from  strangers. 

To  adapt  us  to  industry  exercised  in  Groups  ab^ 
Series,  productive  always  of  a  two-fold  charm,  the 
Creator  has  subjected  us  to  the  action  of  the  twelfth 
passion,  called  the  Composite,  whicli  requires  this 
upbn  of  two.  kinds  of  pleasures,  and  the  enthusiasm 
which  they  excite  among  the  divers  Groups  of  a 
Serie.  Science,  places  man  in  revolt  with  the  Di« 
viiiity  in  giving  him  as  guides  the  cold  calculations 
of  reason,  when  the  Creator  has  given  him  com- 
pound enthusiasm,  as  his  directing  impulse. 

The  Composite  is  the  mort  beautiful  of  the  twelve 
passions,  the  one  which  enhances  the  value  of  all- 
the  others.  Love  is  only  truly  beautiful,  when  it  is 
compound  love,  uniting  the  charm  of  the  senses  and 
that  of  the  soul.  It  is  vulgar  or  illusive,  when  li- 
mited to  one  of  its  modes  of  development.  Ambition 
is  only  vehement  so  far  as  it  puts  in  play  two  springs 
of  action,  glory  and  interest  It  is  then  that  it  be- 
comes capable  of  brilliant  efibrts. 

The  CoMFosiTE  commands  so  perfectly  our  respect, 
that  we  despise  persons  inclined  to  simple  pleasures. 
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If  a  man  provides  his  table  wjth  -delicacies  of  all 
,kinds/  and  enjoys  the^-n  isolatedly  merely  to  gor- 
mandize, he  exposes  himself  to  well  merited  sarcasm. 
But  if  he  invites  a  well  selected  company,  so  that 
intellectual  as  well  as  material  pleasure  is  called 
forth,  he  is  extolled,  because  his  banquets  unite  a 
two  fold  charm.  If  we  feel  a  contempt  for  simple 
material  pleasure,  we  feel  it  also  for  simple  intel- 
lectual pleasure;  for  parties,  for  example,  where 
there  is  neither  eating,  dancing,  n)usic  nor  anything 
for  the  senses,  and  where  the  guests  only  enjoy  them- 
selves in  imagination.  Such  a  party,  devoid  of  the 
Composite,  or  pleasure  of  the  senses  and  of  the  soul, 
becomes  perfectly  insipid  and  insupportable. 

list.  The  ALTERifATiNo  or  passion  of  variety. 
.Although  eleventh  in  rank,  we  examine  it  after  the 
two  former,  because  it  is  the  link  which  connects 
them.  If  the  occupations  of  the  Series  were  to  be 
prolonged  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours,  like  those  of 
civilized  laborers,  who,  from  morning  to  night,  are 
confined  to  an  insipid  function  without  diversion,  the 
Creator  would  have  given  us  a  taste  for  monotony, 
a  dislike  of  variety.  But — as  Serial  occupations  must 
be  very  short,  and  as  the  enthusiasm  which  the  Com- 
posite, inspires,  cannot  be  sustained  more  than  an 
hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours — the  Creator,  to  adapt 
us  to  this  industrial  order,  must  have  given  us  a  pas- 
sion for  chailge,  a  want  of  frequent  variety  in  pur- 
suits, and  of  periodical  variety  in  the  phases  of  life. 
Instead  of  a  labor  of  twelve  hours  interrupted  only 
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by  a  scanty  dinner,  the'  combined  order  will  never 
extend  any.  labor  beyond  one  and  a  half  or  two  hours, 
and  even  then  will  connect  various  enticements  or 
charms  with  it,  such  as  the^  assemblage  of  the  two 
sexes  in  Groups,  termination  of  its  labors  with  a  col- 
lation— after  which  the  members  disperse,  joining 
other  groups,  with  changes  of  company  and  rivalries. 

Without  this  h j  pothesis  of  a  system  of  combined 
labor,  exercised  in  Series,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
conceive  for  what  purpose  the  Creator  had  given  us 
three  passions,  so  totally  unadapted  to  the  monotony 
of  civilization,  and  so  tempestuous  in  this  social  order, 
that  they  are  not  even  ranked  as  passiops,  but  mere- 
ly as  vices. 

The  passion  of  change  may  be  a  vice  in  the  ci- 
vilized mechanism,  which  is  incompatible  with  na*^ 
ture,  but  it  is  not  the  less  one  of  the  most  evident  of 
wants  of  all  the  creations ;  races  of  animals  require 
crosses  and  changes ;  without  them  they  degenerate; 
the  soil  requires  changes  of  crops,  and  even  of  seeds; 
for  wheat  will  not  grow  as  well  on  the  soil  which 
produced  it,  as  in  some  neighboring  field.  Our  sto- 
machs require  in  an  equal  degree  this  change;  a 
periodical  variety  of  food  sharpens  the  appetite  and 
aids  digestion.  All  nature  requires  change ;  it  is  the 
most  evident  of  facts,  and  still  moralists  would  wish 
to  suppress  this  passion,  as  it  tends  to  violate  theif^ 
monotonous  laws. 

A  Sefie  cannot  be  organized  without   the  per- 
manent action  of  the  three  directing  passions,  which 
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we  have  above  described.  They  must  inteo'ene  con- 
tinually and  simultaneously  in  the  rivalries  of  the 
Series.  These  three  passions  have  not  been  under- 
stood, because  the  Serial  mechanism,  for  which  they 
were  created,  has  not  been  discovered,  and  con- 
sequently they  have  been  and  are  still  considered  vices. 
When  we  are  acquainted  in  detail  with  the  social 
order  to  which  we  are  destined,  we  shall  see  that 
these  pretended  vices ,  xKe^Cdbaligt,  Attemating  and 
Composite^  become  three  guarantees  of  virtue  and 
riches  y  that  the  Creator  has  known  perfectly  well  in 
what  manner  to  create  the  passions,  so  as  to  be 
adapted  to  social  unity ;  that  he  would  be  wrong  to 
change  them  to  please  Seneca  or  Plato ;  and  that 
human  reason,  instead  of  criticising  his  work,  should 
exert  itself  to  discover  a  social  system  in  affinity 
with  them.  No  moral  theory  wiil  ever  change  them, 
and  according  to  the  law  of  duality  of  Destiny,  ♦ 
they  will  intervene  perpetually  to  lead  us  to^BVIL  in 
civilization,  and  to  good  in  Association. 

*  There  is  duality  t«  double  rooirement  in  the  destiny  otf 
mankind,  because  two  distinct  orders  of  societies  can  be  or- 
ganized on  the  earth,  one  subversive  and  the  other  harmonic. 
&arin^  the  first  ages  of  a  globe, ,  while  the  race  upon  it  are 
developing  their  material  a!nd  intellectual  existence,  a  period 
of  social  etror,  or  social  subversion  and  fhlseness  exists.  Man 
must  first  obtain  a  knowledge  of  his  nature,  of  the  law  which 
regulates  his  passions,  to  organize  a  true  society;  and  ^  this 
law  he  must  aiscover  by  his  own  observation  and  investiga- 
tion, precisely  as  he  has  to  discover  those  which  reflate  the 
solar  system,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  its  mechanism ; — ^for 
the  human  mind  comprehends  none  of  nature's  laws  intuitively 
and  without  laboj>  A  definite  and  unvarying  law  regulates 
the  action  of  the  passions,  if  it  be  not  discovered  and  applied 
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Here  should  end  all  denunciations  of  the  passipps* 
denunciations  which  from  this  time  forward  fall  back 
upon  their  authors.    Let  the  disgrace  be  attached  to 

to  them,  they  receive  a  &]se  development,  producing  as  many 
discords  as  they  are  capable  of  harmonies. 

In  the  organization  of  all  human  societies  np  to  the  present 
day,  man  has  been  ignorant  of  this  law,  and  his  societies  con- 
sequently have  been  built  upon  a  false  action  and  development 
of  the  passions,  whTch  is  the  true  cause  of  the  long  continuance 
of  evil  upon  the  earth.  But  if  man  discovers  the  law  which 
reffulates  the  action  of  the  passions,  so  as  to  guarantee  them 
a  narmonic  development,  he  may  organize  other  societies, 
which  will  cause  tfaueit  evil  to  cease,  and  open  him  a  career  of 
happiness.  Human  societies  must  continue  to  be  subversive 
and  discordant,  until  the  nature  of  the  passions  is  understood, 
and  their  regulatmg  law,  the  Passional  Serie,  is  discovered. 
The  passions  are  to  society,  w^t  wheels  and  springs  are  to 
a  machine ;  we  must  know  the  uses  and  ajtplications  of  the 
first  to  construct  the  latter*  Dturing  the  ^riod  man  is  ignorant 
of  his  own  nature  and  the  social  mechanism  adapted  to  it,  in- 
coherence and  suffering  are  his  lot;  science  during  this  time 
is  occupied  with  metaphvsical  questions  respectiiuf  the  con- 
cience,  generations  or  ideas,  etc.  As  soon  as  it  leaves  this 
narrow  sphere,  and  goes  into  a  thorough  stud^  of  the  passions 
and  their  tendencies,  it  is  easy  to  see  clearly  in  social  mattehi. 
This  study  has  been  prevented  by  the  inveterate  prejudice 
respecting  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  which  has  turned 
the  minds  of  men  from  this  primary  of  investigations ;  believ- 
ing the  passions  depraved,  they  did  not  suspect  that  a  vast 
problem  of  social  harmony  was  connected  with  them :  tlwy 
merely  thought  that  the  only  question  was  bow  to  keep  them 
in  Older  by  repression  and  constraints.  Fourier  followed  a  dif> 
ferent  rout ;  setting  aside  all  f^ilosophical  and  other  prejudices 
on  this  subject,  proceeding  on  the  principle  of  Absolute  doufft 
of  pre-existing  scientific  doctrines,  and  following  an  entirely 
ov^osite  direction ;  he  commenced  a  study  of  the  passions,  ot 
their  harmonies  and  tendencies ;  instead  of  condemning  our 
nature,  he  interrogated  with  respect  her  laws;  and  the  result 
was  a  discoverjr  ot  the  great  reguhiting  principle  of  her  ac- 
tivity, the  passional  Serie,  and  of  a  social  order  based  upon 
it  This  discovery  mi£[ht  have  been  made  long  since,  and  the 
neglect  of  his  research  is  one  of  the  greatest  reproaches  which 
can  be  addressed  to  human  science. 
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them  of  having  dragged  on  for  three  thousand  jrears 
in  this  spirit  of  simplism,  without  elevating  them- 
selves to  speculate  upon  the  alternative  of  the  two 

Possessing^,  through  Foarier,  the  theory  of  the  passions  and 
that  of  a  true  social  organization,  we  shonld  proceed  to  test 
it  by  a  practical  trial ;  we  should  found  an  agricultural  As- 
sociation, and  see  vrether  agricultural,  manufketuring  and 
household  occupations,  organized  in  Groups  and  Series,  could 
not  be  rendered  attractive.  If  the  experiment  succeeded,  the 
Ifreatest  and  most  gigantic  of  social  problems  would  be  solved ; 
indigence,  and  the  endless  fraud  and  duplicity  which  result 
from  it,  would  be  done  away  with,  and  the  axe  would  be  laid 
at  the  root  of  so  much  social  injustice,  of  slavery,  for  example, 
and  the  poverly  of  the  producing  classes. 

To  organize  Association,  one  condition  is  necessary ;  various 
branches  of  industry  must  first  receive  a  considerable  degree 
of  development,  so  that  the  Groups  and  Series  may  be  applied 
to  the  occapations  of  agriculture  and  manu^tures.  Association 
could  not  be  discovered  in  the  savage  state,  because  there  are 
no  branches  of  industry,  art  and  science  to  be  associated;  to 
-subsist,  man  in  this  rude  society  merely  takes  what  nature  pro- 
duces spontaneously ;  for  which  purpose  there  is  no  need  of 
combination  and  union  of  strength  and  efibrts.  It  therefore 
becomes  necessary  that  the  human  race  should  pass  about  a 
hundred  ffenerations  in  creating,  by  instinct  and  from  necessi- 
ty, the  elements  of  industry ;  when  this  is  accomplished,  As- 
sociation can  be  forthwith  organized;  bat  during  the  time 
that  man,  directed  by  instinct  and  necessity,  is  developing 
these  elements,  he  gropes  his  way,  so  to  say,  in  the  dar£ 
and  is  afflicted  by  the  evils  which'  result  from  a  false  and  in- 
coherent social  organization. 

If  this  disorder  in  industry  be  nroionged  after  the  various 
branches  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  have  been  developed, 
the  intensity  of  social  misery  is  frightfully  increased.  Modem 
Europe  is  an  illustration  of  this  fact;  the  development  of  its 
industry  is  entirely  too  great  for  a  society  like  civilization, 
devoid  of  combination  and  Association,  It  leads  to  the  in- . 
dustriftl  tyranny  and  poverty  of  the  mass,  glaringly  contrasted 
by  ti^e  overgrown  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  few. 

Industry  4vas  carried  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  perfection  in 
the  ages  of  Pericles  to  admit  of  Association ;  but  the  philo- 
sophers of  that  day  neglected  entirely  the  social  organization 
for  metaphysical  and  iSministrative  controversies.  Tfie  loeial 
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destinies  ;-^oiiey  a  Social  subversion,  incompatible 
,  with  the  passions,  in  which  it  is  vainly  sought  to 
change  their  nature  to  sait  the  whims  of  sophists  ;— 
-^the  other,  the  Combined  order,  guaranteeing  a  full 
development  of  the  passions  and^  of  Attraction. 

LfCt  us  view  the  abyss  of  folly  into  which  human 
reason  plunges  in  declaiming  agaihst  the  three  Di** 
recting  passions,  without  understanding  them»  The 
Creator  having  destined  us  to  the  combined  order, 
which  can  only  operate  by  the  passional  Series,  must 
of  course  have  given  us  impulses  suited  to  relations 
regulated  by  Serifs,  which  require : 

1st  Balance  of  diseords  and  accords;   .  .  •  Preponderance  of 

the  CabaligU 

2d.  Freqa^itvariet/ of  functions  and  tastiBs;  Preponderance  of 

the  AUemating* 

3d.  Double  pleasure  and  enthusiasm ;  .  •  .  Preponderance  of 

tie  Componie, 

So  long  as  the  human  race  continue  to  vegetate  in 
the  subversive  social  periods,  nothing  can  be  more 
fatal  than  these  three  passions;  they  produce  dis- 
cords of  all  kinds.  Having  the  direction  of  the  nine 
others,  they  lead  to  those  propensities  of  intrigue,  of 
periodical  inconstancy,  and  of  blind  and  heads^trong 

•  subversion  consequently  has  been  prolonged  over  twenty  cen* 
turies  beyond  what  was  necessary ;  ana  at  the  present  dav, 
science,  and  poUtics  are  still  occuijied  with  the  same  fuiile 
controversies,  which  were  in  vogue  in  Greece  and  Rope ;  and- 
this  too  witiik  a  much  more  vastly  developed  system  of  industry, 
full  of  excesses,  incoherenoe  and  confUots..  It  is  the  most 
evident  of  fiusts  that  industry  requires  orffanization,  and  yet 
not  the  least  alteatioQ  ispaid  this  great  and  important  subject  1 
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infatuation,  which  are  as  precious  in  the  SeriecK,  as 
they  are  pernicious  in  civilization. 

Hereupon  philosophy  and  reason  decide  upon  re- 
volting  against  the  thre^  guides,  which  God  has 
given  us;  they  urge  a  repression  (^theseihree  direct- 
ing passions,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  nine  others, 
which  always  follow  their  impulses. 

This  false  view  of  the  passions  places  man  in  a 
state  of  open  rebellion  against  the  Divinity,  who  in- 
flicts no  direct  punishment,  but  remains  passive,. and 
leaves  him  to  the  indirect  punishment  which,  results 
from  a  privation  of  the  delights  and  pleasures  he 
would  enjoy  in  the  Serial  order,^ — privation  whict\^. 
he  draws  upon  himself  by  refusing  to  study  the  pas- 
sions, and  the  system  adapted  to  them.  This  state 
of  misfortune  continues  until  it  pleases  human  reason 
to  examine  the  question,  whether  the  passions  and 
their  Creator  should  yield  to  the  thousand  systems  of 
philosophy,  or  whether  the  latter  should  search  out 
the  social  system  suited  to  the  demands  of  the  pas- 
sions, search  out  the  mechanism  which  it  has  pleased 
the  Creator  to  assign  them,  and  to  which  all  their 
impulses  are  adapted. 

Science  has  explained  us  nothing  relative  to  the 
system  of  these  imnfulses  developed  by  the  Series,  a 
table  of  which  W0  add  without  entering,  however, 
into  details. 

1.  The  twelve  paissions.        2.  S<iale  ofcbaracteran 
dr  AttractioiuL . .  4L ,  t^pugnances., 

5.  Instincts.  6.  Tastes. 
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7.  IMicdvdft'     -.  ■  a  Geatvasta. 

9.  Sympathies.  liOl  Antiptthieo; 

U.  Riyalries.  13;  Natiiratvicflf.. 

3cald  of  iseqiialitiea' 

lidividaal  a|id  coUectire  selfiahnei^ 

Hiimanl  icience  with  ita  thre6  heanii}  Philosophj^ 
Momlistii*!  andLegislatioivdeciftrsa  ivmr^agau^t  all  ^ 
tfaeae  springs  of  action  of  the  Spul,  wfatcb  it  wishes  to 
refr99$i  compress, wad'  suppresK    Jtfaas-jr^  to  iearn/ 
thalt  they  are  the  machinery  or  x^ompohent  parts  of - 
a  brilliant  mechanism  of  industrial  Harmony^  and  of . 
untveriai  Unity ;  and  that  there  is  for  mankmd  a . 
happy  destiny^  which  can  only  be  attathed  by  dis- 
covenag  the  aotion»-«-the  mode  of  development' aik 
signed  by  the  Creator  to  these  twelve' elementaii^' 
principles,  of  which  he  has  composed  a  whole,  called 
a  SouL  So  long  as  we  are  ignorant  of  the  passioqal 
mechanism,  our  progress  in  maiterial  iiiiprovementil^ 
in  manufactures^  steam  and  riail-roads,  do  not  lead  to 
social  happiness.    This  material  progress  should  ba 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  social  progress, 
otherwise  it  is  illusive:  the  continuance  of  suffering 
and  evil,  and  the  fmitlessness  of  efforts  made  to  cor^ 
rect  them*  should  axcita  DOUBT  as  to  the  truth  and' 
excellence  of  civilisation  ;  and  induce  the  soieatifie^ 

*  We  will  make  useoC  the  term  Moralism  to  distinguish  it 
&om  morality ;  nothing  is  more  {nraiseworthy  than  the  pre- 
cepts which  teach  good  morals ;  but  moralism  or  a  spirit  of  c<m- 
troversy  is  as  useless  a  science  as  either  of  the  outers :  with 
its  condenmation  of  human  nature,  it  has  prevented  a  study  of 
the  passions  and  their  tendencies,  and  has  been  most  influen- 
tial in  prolonging  the  present  social  subversion. 
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world  to  abandoD  trodden  paths,  which  lead»  as  ex- 
perience proves,  to  no  results. 

The  objection  is  raised,  that  this  development  of 
souls  and  their  faculties,  is  not  practicable  in  ci- 
vilized relations,  in  isolated  households  and  in  in- 
coherent industry.  Civilization  consequently  should 
be  suspected  and  openly  denounced^  not  only  for  this 
reason,  but  because  it  is  a  society  which  favors  per- 
versity and  the  progress  of  falseness  and  indigence. 
Some  mechanism  entirely  opposed  to  it,  should  be 
sought;  ours  is.  based  upon  a  system  of  individual 
industry,  prosecuted  by  isolated  families,  which  per- 
v^ts  and  misemploys  the  twelve  springs  of  action 
pointed  out  above:  we  should  have  tried  combined 
industryf  in  which  we  would  have  seen  these  twelve 
springs,  developed  in  reverse  action  of  their  present 
play,  producing  as  many  social  virtues,  as  they  pro- 
duce vices  in  the  civilized  order. 

Science,  however,  wishes  to'preserve  the  basis,  and 
change  the  springs  of  action,  preserve  the  present 
social  system  and  attack  the  passions  and  instincts ; 
change  the  nature  of  man ;  it  has  necessarily  failed 
in  every  respect ;  we  cannot  change  human  nature, 
we  can  only  change  its  deuelopmeniSf  give  it  a  har-< 
monic,  instead  of  an  incoherent  development. 


'-.^ 
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CHAPTER  THIRTEENTtt 

GROUPS   AlfD   SERIES. 

The  especial  object  of  the  foregoing  chapter  it 
to  show  how  perfectly  the  three  Direciting  passioiss 
are  adapted  to  the  three  primary  conditions  in  the 
organization  of  Series:  Convpadt  scdef  Short  occupot- 
ttanM,  Parcelled  isxercUe ;  which  condKions,  as  was 
showB  ia  Chapter  eleventh,  are  adapted  to  industry;, 
health  and  riches. 

The  three  Directing  passions  or  oausbs,  are  so  per- 
fectly identified  with  the  three  conditiotts  or  xrrBcrs, 
that  we  can  establish  the  theory  of  Association  either 
on  the  effects  or  the  causes,  for  they  develop  each  other 
reciprocally:  the  action  of  these  six  moving  powers 
is  insepiurable  in  a  passional  Serie;  and  if  we  consider: 
The  three  passions  as  Cadscs, 
The  three  conditions  as  Effbots, 
we  can  test  in  two  ways  the  regularity  of  a  Serie ; 
for  the  analysis  of  its  mechanism  ought  to  present : 

The  three  causes  in  action,  producing  the  three 


And  the  three  SFFiBOTs,  produced  by  the  impulse 
of  the  three  causes. 
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Here  is  a  ifooble  method  of  verificatioi);  and  to  be 
certain  whether  an  industrial  Serie  is  regular  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  we  have  the  choice  of  these 
two  louch-stones :  if  in  a  Serie,  ,we  see  the  three 
causes  in  action,,  we  may  be  certain  of  finding  the 
three  effects  in  it  also,  and  vice  versa. 

We  shall  often  have  odcsision  to  oUsefve  that  the 
Series  should  be  Contrasted,  Connj^ctsd  and  in 
RivALSHip ;  we  will  explain  these  terms. 

The  Seriea  are  in  rivalship  tkroogh  the  action  of 
the  Emulative  or  Cabalist;  this  has  already  been 
infficientiy  ei^ined ;  it  is  m  effeet  of  the -first  €00- 
•dition,  Compaet  scale. 

^  They  are  Contrasted  by  the  e&ct  of  nrcaHed 
exercise.  A  Serie  must  be  disposed  in  an  aflcendiag 
and  descending  order,  that  is,  with  wi&ga  end  e 
centre;  this  method  brings  ^out  contrtists,  end  pro- 
duces enthnsiasm,  for  each  of  the  Qroops  tak^  41 
pride  in  tlie  special  ocGupation  vineb  it  has  chosen 
from  taste,  and  criticises  branches  of  industry  which 
tytiier  Groups  -of  the  Serie  prefer.  Prom  these"  dis- 
cords or  emulative  rivalries  arise  aympathies  and 
alliances  between  Groups:  exactly  ieontrasted,  and 
dissidences  betWon  Groups  of  contiguous' shades. 
:  A  Serie  reqinres  discords  as  well  as  accords ;  it 
should  be  stimulated  by  opposite  ppetentkHiSf  from 
iekieh  arise  rivalries  on  the  one  hand,  and  leagues 
between  Groups  occupied  with  distinct  varieties  on 
the  otfaer^iwilhont  contrasts  we  could. inot  sneoeed 
in  creating  these  leagues,  and  the  enthnsiaiii^ which 
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resaltl^oinialieia;  theSfene'-woidd  kLCkwdourin  ia- 
duitry^  and  its  products  would  be  'poor  in  quality 
and  quantity. ; 
.  TJie  Series  are  Connected  or  4i&kfid  together,  by 
tha  eflfoct  ^f  Short  occapations;  this  necessary  coo- 
difion  ean  only  take  place  by  the  Groups  changing 
fireqiiently  their  occupations,  say  every  two  hours.  ^ 
A.  man,  for  ejcampley  may  be 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  momkig  in  a  Group  of 
. shepherds; 

At  seven  o'clock  in  a  Groi:^  of  gardners ; 

At  nine  o^ciock  in  a  Groq>  of  fishermen. 
In^tbis  succession  the  three  Series  are  connected  by 
«  reciproeri  exchange  of  members.    It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  idle  chaAge  shouki  be  general;  that  twenty 

*  ifeBiay  be  tiliijebted  tbat  these  irequent  changes  will  esiiee 
a  great  loss  of  time ;  they  will  require  from  five  to  fifteen  mi^ 
JxS^  less  than  a  qcnurter  of  an  n<mr  upon  an  avera^  ror 
affricaltnnd  chang^  and  half  that- time*  lamiina&cturikig.Gr 
omer  occupations,  in  the  interior  of  the  Palace  of  the  Phakflz. 
Those,  who  regret  this  loss  of  tim^,  might  wish  to  do  awdy 
with  sleep,  bei^use  it  is  time  wasted.  The  attractive  labor 
of  Association  will  be  ardent:  ks  much  will  be  done  in  an 
hour  as 'is  n6w  done  by  hired  hands  in  three;  combined  in- 
dustry woidd  lead  to  excesses,  if  it  were  not  frequently  tem- 
perea  by  relaxation  between  changes. 

If  any  Group  or  Serie  wish  to  continae  its  occupations 
longer  than  the  time  mentioned,  it  will  l^  peri^tly  free  to 
do  so.  There  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  the  serial  mechanism ; 
it  most  adapt  itself  to  the  d^mandte  of  nature  and  the  passions. 
If  individuaiiift  engaged  in  ocbupatiMis  appartaining  to  the  fine 
arts  or  sciences,  nnd  a  prolonged  application  necessary^  the 
fbllest  libeHy  will  of  course  oe  \m  them.  We  speak  of 
the  great  jpass  of  pursuits,  of  the  seven-eights  of  Industrie 
labor.  Ijn  Association  with  a  complete  organization  of  iihs 
-8et4ea»  sfacM  cfecupstions  will  be  maA  a  univenHd  <eslte."  •> 
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men  occupied  with  flocks  from  five  to  half  after  oix, 
should  all  go  to  the  gardens  fromsoTen  to  half  after 
eight ;  it  is  only  necessary  that  each  Serie  should 
famish  the  others  with  some  members,  taken  from  some 
of  its  Groups,  in  order  to  establish  ties  between  them 
)>y  these  reciprocal  exchanges.  If  each  individual 
did  not  take  a  part  in  twenty  or  thirty  Series,  in  each 
of  which  he  receives  a  share  of  the  profits  of  those  Se- 
ries, there  would  be  great  difficulty  at  a  general  di- 
vision of  profits  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Self-interest 
will  induce  men  td  desire  justice,  and  an  equitable 
division  throughout.  There  are  other  powerful  in- 
ducements, which  will  guarantee  concord  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  profits;  these  will  be  explained,  when  we 
treat  of  this  important  branch  of  Association. 

The  science  of  Association  consists  solely  in  know- 
ing how  to  form  and  develop  infuU  accord  a  mass  or 
Phalanx  of  Pasnanal  Series^  perfectly  free,  impelled 
by  Attraction  alone,  and  applied  to  the  seven  follow- 
ing industrial  occupations,  and  to  pleasures. 

L  Domestic  occupations. 

2.  Agricultural  occupations. 

8.  Manufacturing  occupations. 

4.  Commercial  occupations. 

5.  Education. 

6.  Study  and  application  of  the  sciences. 

7.  Study  and  application  of  the  fine  arts. 
These  branches  of  human  activity  should  be  exer- 
cised combinedly  and  cumulatively  in  the  largest 
assemblages  oi  associations  possible;  about  eighteen 
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hundred  penons  are  the  proper  number ;  above  tn^ 
thousand  there  would  be  confusion*  These  occupa- 
tions taken  collectivelyy  constitute  the  broad  field  of 
human  activity^  embraced  under  the  general  term 
of  INDUSTRY. 

The  study  of  Association  may  be  recuced  to  two 
points: 

To  the  internal  distribution  of  a  Sexie  and  its  Groups 
and  Sub-groupSy  of  which  we  have  treated. 

To  their  external  distribution^  or  connexion  and 
spontaneous  co-operation  with  the  other  Series 
of  the  Phalanx 'and  neighbouring  Phalanxes* 

Nature  employs  Series  of  Groups  in  the  whole  dis- 
tribution of  Uie  Universe ;  the  three  kingdoms, — the 
animaly  vegetable  and  mineral,  present  us  only  Series 
of  Groups.  The  Planets  are  a  Serie  of  a  more  per- 
fect order  than  that  of  the  kingdoms  |  the  kingdoms 
axe  distributed  in  simple  or  free  Series ;  (free  signi- 
fios  that  the  number  of  their  Groups  is  unUmit^.;) 
the  Planets  are  disposed  in  a  compound  or  measured 
Serie ;  this  order  more  perfect  than  the  simple,  is 
unknown  to  astronomers ;  hence  it  arises  that  they 
cannot  explain  the  causes  of  the  distribution  of 
planets ;  explain  why  God  has  given  mcH'e  satellites 
to  some,  less  to  others ,  why  a  ring  to  one  planet, 
none  to  another,  etc. 

.  A  Passional  Serie,  we  wiU  repeat  to  recall  the 
subject  once  more  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  is  a 
league  of  divers  Groups,  distributed  in  an  ascendinl^  * 
and  descending  order,  united  passionally  from  as 
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xi40atity»{taale  ibrtsome  oeciqintieo  eitfier»ofi^pri 
•coUtnrOy.  «ftBufactiiVB%:  art  br  soisiiee,  applyuq;  a 
:Gt»Bp  fUi  esch  detail  of  the  pliraititt  JMrliich  occniines 
;the  Sme.  IfkicoitiYateafniH^ikeSeTiejiiiisllbrin 
as  many  Groups,  as  there  are  varietfoi  of  tfae  fruit, 
whioli  can  be  giowa  on  tbe  aoii  of  die  PtialanK  to 
which  the  Serie  belongs.  ^    .. 

Thdse  distributions  nrast  be legnlatedby  Attrac- 
tion alone;  lokch  Grfoup  tfhodd  be  composed  of 
tmamben.only  who  ace  demoted , from  -peesioti  or^ 
"^ute  te  certaia  branches  of  iedintryywillioiit  (resort- 
ing to  aneans  used  io  ilfae  cmlized  order,  Uke  want, 
4ttoral  dotyi  xeason  attd^conatraiiit 
.  If  a  Serie  iveie  not  methodieslHy  oxganiEcd,.  and  if 
Ai  membenr  were  not  animated  by  la  strong  passion 
tor  its  branch  of  industryt  it  would  net  fulfil  a  pri- 
anary  condition^-^-^  jost  and  satisfactory  division  of 
furpfits,  nor  aa  important  law  of  egidlibriimir-Me 
^P^btence  ofihe  extreme  Chroufs,  equal  toihe  ii^uenee 
Mffthe  centre  Gfnsojp;  it^couU  not  with  each  defects 
£e  put  in  action  in  a  Phalanx  of  Series. 
.  A  Serie  qmatBig  isolatediy,  would  be  yaloeless, 
idowever  regular  it  might  be;  it  must  be  coiibected 
with  other  ftoiee  to  devdcqi  its  quafides;  we  eocdd 
organize,  in  acitjr  a  Serie  occupied  with  some  agree- 
able branch  of  industry,  such  as  the  culUvation  of 
flowers,  but  It  would  be  useless^  il  is  necessary  to 
kave  Series  regularly  organized  and  connected  to 
Ibe  nutnber  of  fofty-lSve  or  fifty  isC  VsasI,  16  atteiApt 
«-praclical  frial  of  AsM&iatlon^  and  Allraclliro  il^ 
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dustry*  Three  biUKlredlind  fifty  to  low  fniiMred 
persons,  men,  women  aad  cMldren  are^necMlliry  to 
form  tiuH  number  of  Serie!9* 

We  observed,  that  tbe  meehanim  of  the  Passional 
Series  requires  (fisciMrdsy  or  ^emulati^e  rivaJilriesi  as 
well  as  accords^  kniakestiie' of  all  disparities  of 
chairacfer4(,  -tastosy  instinctSy  fortune,  preteiAioAS  and 
knowledgei^  IVie  aliment  6f  a  Bene  are  theteo^Ht- 
trasted  inequalities;  it  requires  as  many  contraries 
or  aatipathteii,  at  it  does  coiiceftB  or  «yfla{mthie9.  This 
law  <i^lies  to  mcttric,  ia  which  an  accord  is  4nd^ 
ibriftedby  excluding  as  maay  notes  as  ^r^i  ttdmittdd. 
.  Discords  are  so- necessary  in  a>~ln»MSdnal  43Mo, 
^  that  each  one  of  the  Groups  shouM  \ie  iii  anti^^ 
with  the  two  contiguous  Oroups/hiid  iii  gradudtM 
antipathy  with  the  two  sub^eoiitiguous  oni^;  dio 
same  as  a  note  in  music  is  essentially  discordant  wMi 
its  two  contiguotts  notes:  D  is  in  dik^ord  ^th*^C 
•haarp  and  E  flat. 

^^  Bestdcm  a  geometrical  diirinon '  of  -profitir,  on'*  f^ 
semblag^  of  Passional  Series  prodMes  other  mag^ 
£eent  results  in  social  4iarmony,  sabb  ^  EauLAndir, 
JusTioB^   T^OTH,   Diamrr   mcxmid,  ifrnmsB   Aeoonfls 

Emulation;  source  of  generialp^eotioh  in -in- 
dustry* 

Jftotfce;  means  of  satisfying  every  individual,  as  to 
promotion,  reward  of  merit  atldtncomragemetit 
•  TVatft.  practised  from  pestion^  aadreadered^iM 
oessaigr  by  tbe  impoisibtlity  of  deceit 
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acecrd^  arising  from  leaguei  of  identitiee 
and  contrasts  of  tastes. 
Indirect  accord^  absorption   <^  individual    anti- 
pathies in  collective  affinities. 
Unity  ofacticnf  adherance  of  all  the  Series  to  re- 
•  gulations  which  lead  to  Unity. 
^The  civilized  mechanism  possesses  all  the  opposite 
qualities,  languor^  injustice^  fioMd^  dupUcity. 

The  mechanism  of  the  Passional  Series  is  not 
based  upon  indirect  inducements  and  iUusions;  it 
only  makes  use  of  levers^ which  are  fully  attractive; 
uniting  ordinarily  a  fourfold  charm,  two  of  the 
penses  and  two  of  the  affectives  or  distributives,  or 
at  least  one  of  the  senses  and  one  of  the  afiectives 
or  distributives ;  it  may  employ,  however,  two  of  the 
fajttter  to  one  of  the  former  in  occupations  incom- 
patible with  the  pleasure  of  the  senses. 

In  short,  the  action  of  the  Series  inay  be  reduced 
to  a  precise  and  fixed  law,  which  is  to  develop  the 
three  Directing  passions  by  employing  the  three  con- 
ditions. Compactness,  Short  occupations.  Parcelled^ 
exercise ;  and  these  (conditions  are  nothing  else  than 
the  natural  mode  of  action  of  the  passions  themselves, 
-—than  their  natural  efiects. 

The  whole  problem  of  Association  is  to  give  free 
course  and  development  to  the  twelve  radical  pas- 
sions; otherwise  there  will  be  oppression,  not  har- 
mony. These  twelve  passions  tend  to  form  Series 
of  Groups,  in  which  two  classes  of  the  passions,  the 
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sensitives  and  effectives  are  directed  by  the  class  of 
distributives.  The  question  to  be  examined  is  whether, 
in  forming  Series  of  Groups  in  which  the  three  dis- 
tributive or  directing  passions  will  have  free  course, 
we  shall  succeed  in  giving  an  equally  free  action  to 
the  nine  other  passions,  without  any  conflict.  In 
this  case  all  the  twelve  being  developed  and  satisfied 
In  each  individual,  each  one  attains  to  happiness, 
which  consists  in  a  full  development  of  the  passions. 
This  doctrine  opposed  to  all  repressive  and  civilized 
theories,  is  the  only  one  conformable  to  the  disire  of 
nature,  and  the  presumable  views  of  the  Creator, 
who,  let  us  repeat,  would  be  an  unskillful  mechani- 
cian, had  he  created  our  passions  so  that  the  stronger 
should  smother  the  weaker,  as  they  do  in  the  civilized 
system. 

TaSRB  IS    trOTHIH*    ARBITRART  IM   THK  SYSTBf   WS 

FR0P08K,  we  resort  to  no  laws  or  regulations  of  human 
invention;  we  make  use  of  three  of  the  twelve  pas- 
sions to  direct  the  other  nine  with  the  freest  and  most 
economical  of  systems,  that  of  the  Serie  of  Groups, 
which  system  is  a  universal  desire  of  the  human 
heart,  as  well  as  the  distribution  followed  in  the 
whole  order  of  known  Nature. 
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The  world  if  occupied  with  politick  and  sci^tifio  abttno* 
Uoiis,  which  are  severed  from  Industry  and  the  practical  in- 
terests ofthe  great  mass;  let  us  for  once,  howeVeir,  apply  ttiese 
abstractions  in  the  discussion  of  the  above  question,  and  aV 
stnet  ooTMlves  (hxn  civilised  views  and  prejadiees  to  ap^xre- 
ciate  coolly  the  eflfects  of  an  industrial  order,  which,  orguiiied 
in  opposition  to  our  present  isolated  fanning  ifystem-^snlH 
stituting  Series  of  Groups  in  the  place  of  individual*  industry 
— would  necessarily  produce  results  directly  opposed  to  those 
of  civilized  agriculture. 

We  will  follow  in  this  examination  three  principles,  which 
philosophers  themselves  have  laid  down,  but  which  they  haye 
not  applied  in  the  discussion  of  social  q;iestions; 

1st    Not  to  believe  nature  circumscribed  or  limited  to 
means  known. 

2d.    To  take  care  that  errors,  which  have  become  preju- 
dices,  are  not  .taken  for  principles. 

3d.    To  forget  what  we  have  learned  in  social  matters,  and 
go  back  to  fhe  origin  of  ideas. 
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Let  118  see  when  theae  three  piineiplee  will  lead  as  m  the 
study  of  the  Sotiial  and  Paaakmal  destiny  of  num. 

1st  Not  to  believe  nature  circumscribed  to  means  knoum ; 
we  may  presume  consequently  that  she  has  in  reserve  some 
other  mode  of  exercising  industry,  than  that  of  isolated  fami- 
lies^  which,  so  far  from  bein^  a  mechanism  of  social  art,  is  r 
sjrstem  which  stamps  with  ignorance  and  apathy  both  ancient 
and  modern  politics,  as  well  as  the  positive  sciences,  which' 
ought  to  have  repaired  so  gross  a  neglect 

Rude  nature  assembles  individuals  by  couples  in  savage 
huts ;  this  is  an  assemblage  of  reproduction,  not  of  industry. 
There  remained  consequently  a  system  of  Industrial  assem" 
blage  to  be  discovered. 

Philosophers  have  overlooked  this  most  important  of  atudiesk 
declaring  that  the  savage  state,  the  system  of  couples  or  iso- 
lated, householdsy  is  the  industrial,  destiny  of  man.  This  8»- 
semblage,  however,  is  but  tl^e  absence  of  all  c<MnbinatioD|  m. 
it  is  the  smallest  of  domestic  Associations. 

But  science  never  deigned  to  speculate  cm  domestic  conn 
binations.  Ancient  philosophers  hindred  in  this  study  by  the 
institution  of  slavery,  and  moreover  carried  away  by  amhition 
and  a  desire  to  intermeddle  in  admin;istrative  questions,  con^ 
sidered  only  the  Qovemment  in  Politics,  without  thinking  of 
directing  to  pther  branches  their  research  and  views  of  re- 
form. They  left  domestic  labor  in' the  rude  state  exercised 
by  couples,  precisely  where  they  had  found  it. 

This  negligence  is  evident;  if  Nature,  as  they  assert,  tt  not 
cireumseribed  to  means  known^  why  suppose  her  in  a  Social 
point  of  view  circumscribed  to  one  single  Industrial  method, 
to  the  isolated  household  without  Association  with  neighbtmr^ 
ing  families  ?  Is  not  this  the  vice  which  they  themselves  de- 
nounce, in  saying :  take  care  that  errors  become  prejudices, 
are  not  taken  for  principles. 
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In  violati(m  of  this  precept,  thejr  bave  establiahed  m  a  ptith 
eiple,  their  ancient  prejudice  on  incoherent  labor  and  isolated 
households,  which  system  they  declare  to  be  our  ezclosiYe, 
irrevocable  Destiny,  the  ultimate  ^rm  .of  human  perfection. 

At  length  their  error  is  proved  by  the  theory  of  the  Pas* 
sional  Series  or  theory  of  domestic  Association.  To  fiuni* 
liarizc  ourselves  with  this  discovery  9^  its  effects,  we  must, 
according  to  the  precept  of  philosophers,  forget  what  we  have 
learned  of  present  social  doctrines ;  abstract  ourselves  firom 
their  erroneous  principles,  and  go  back  to  the  origin  of  ideas. 

Where  is  the  origin  of  social  ideas  ?  Is  it  in  the  reveries  of 
Socrates  and  Plato,  that  we  must  seek  Ibr  their  source  ?  Most 
certainly  not;  we  must  ascend  to  divine  conceptions,  fiur  an- 
terior to  those  of  human  reason.  God  before  creating  worlds, 
could  not  fkil  to  regulate  their  social  Destiny,  and  fix  upon  the 
most  suitable  mode  for  their  industrial  and  domestic  relations. 
This  is  a  truth  which  must  be  repeated,  whenever  the  ques- 
timi  comes  up  of  going  to  the  origin  of  ideas.  Let  us  ascend 
consequently  to  the  primitive  social  idea,  to  the  intention  of 
the  Divinity  respecting  the  Imdusirial  order  of  our  societies. 

The  Creator  could  only  choose  for  the  mode  of  exercise  of 
human  industry,  between  Chrm^s  and  individvalSt  between 
combined  social  action  and  incoherent  isoiated  action.  This 
is  a  principle  which  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind. 

As  a  wise  mechanician,  he  could  not  have  speculated  on  the 
employment  of  isolated  couples,  acting  without  unity,  accord- 
ing to  the  civilized  method ;  for  individual  action  contains 
within  itself  seven  principles  of  disorganization,  each  of  which 
would  produce  numerous  conflicts  and  disorders.  With  a  list 
of  these  vices  before  us,  let  us  judge  whether  the  Creator 
could  have  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  proscribe  isolated  labor, 
which  is  the  source  cf  them  all. 
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DEFECTS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  ACTION  IN  INDUSTRY. 

Transition:    Bfired  labar^  iniirect  mnitude. 
Ist   Death  of  the  operative  or  workman. 
2d.    Personkl  inconstancy.. 
9d.    Contrast  of  character  between  father  and  wn. 
4th.  Absence  of  system  and  economf. 
5th.   Fraud,  larceny  and  general  distrust 
6th.  •  Stoppage  of  work  from  want  of  means. 
7th.    Conflict  of  rival  enterprises. 

Conflict  of  the  individual  with  the  col- 

PivotS.  LEOTIVE   INTEREST. 

Absence  of  unity  in  plans  and  execution. 

God  would  have  adapted  all  these  vices  as  the  basis  of  the 
social  system,  if  he  had  chosen  the  civilized  method  or  inco- 
herent labor ;  can  we  suspect  the  Creator  of  such  a  want  of 
foresight?  Let  us  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  exainination  of 
each  of  these  characters,  with  a  parallel  of  the  effects,  which 
Association  would  produce ; — ^marked  thus  *  *. 

1st.  Death ;  it  puts  a  stop  to  the  undertakings  of  a  man  under 
circumstances,  when  no  one  around  him  has  the  intention  of 
continuing  them,  or  the  necessary  capital  and  talent 

♦  *  The  Passional  Series  never  die ;  they  replace  yearly  by 
new  candidates  those  members,  whom  death  may  carry  off» 

2d.  Inconstancy;  it  causes  individuals  to  change  or  ne- 
glect their  measures,  and  prevents  work  attaining  perfection 
and  stability. 

*"  *  The  Series  are  not  subject  to  inconstancy ;  this  defect 
can  cause,  neither  change  nor  vacillation  in  their  underti^higs. 
If  it  draw  away  annually  a  few  members,  new  candidates  ate 
admitted,  whq  re-establish  the  equilibrium,  which  is  fturther 
maintained  by  a  call  upon  ancient  members,  who  are  an  auxi- 
liary body  in  case  of  urgency. 

3d.    CtmtroBt  qf  character  between  father  imd  fOf^  be- 
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tween  the  donor  and  inheritor ;  contrast  which  causes  the  one 
to  abandon  or  change  works  commenced  hj  the  other. 

*  *  The  Series  are  exempt  from  this  defect,  because  they 
are  assemblages  of  persons  united  by  affinity  of  tastes,  and  not 
by  the  tie  of  consanguinity,  which  is  a  sore  cause  of  dis- 
parity in  inclinations. 

4th.  AbseTice  of  system  and  economy  ;  advantages  incom- 
patible with  individual  action  in  industry ;  large  associations 
are  necessary  to  systematize  all  branches  of  work,  whether 
household  or  agriculturaL 

*  *  The  Series  with  the  double  advantage  of  large  as- 
semblages and  combined  action,  can  introduce  everywhere  the 
most  perfect  system  of  economy.  We  have  proved  this  in 
Chapters  Ul,  IV,  V,  VI. 

5th.  Fraud  and  larceny;  inherent  defects  in  all  enter- 
prizes  where  the  workmen  are  not  interested,  and  do  not 
participate  in  the  profits  according  to  labor,  capital  and  skill. 

""  *  The  Serial  mechanism,  fully  guarded  against  fraud  and 
larceny,  can  dispense  with  the  ruinous  precautions,  which 
those  risks  now  render  necessary. 

6th.  Stoppage  of  Labor  for  want  of  employment,  machines, 
implements,  workshops,  capital  and  credit, — wants  which  are 
constantly  paralizing  civilized  industry. 

*  *  These  obstacles  are  unknown  in  Association,  constantly 
and  abundantly  provided  with  everything  necessary  to  insure 
an  integral  prosecution  of,  and  perfection  in  all  branches  of 
industry. 

7th.  Conflict  of  rival  enterprizes ;  civilized  rivalries  are 
hostile  and  not  emulative ;  one  manufacturer  strives  to  break 
4own  another,  who  is  a  competitor ;  the  industrial  classes  are 
hosts  of  respective  enemies. 

*  *  There  is  nothing  of  this  anti-soqial  spirit  in  the  Series, 
each  of  which  is  interested  in  the  success  of  the  others ;  the 
mass  of  them  moreover  only  undertake  those  branches  of  in- 
dustry for  which  there  is  a  guarantee  of  sale. 
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INTEREST,  which  we  see  in  the  degtractiod  «f  gunot  rain  iriT 
fisheries,  deterioration  of  climate.  .  i^^ 

*  *  Contrary  efl^t  in  the  SeriM;  general  concert  formfedn^ 
tftining  all  those  sources  of  riches,  and  fot  an  integral  reetom- 
tion  of  the  climate  by  a  general  caltivatian  of  the  earth's  may 
fece. 

Absence  of  unity  in  plans  and  execution  ;  the  «i» 
yflized  order  is  a  monstrous  assemblage  of  all  diipHcitiesi 

*  *  The  mechanism  of  the  Series  is  a  yast  combination  of 
all  unities,  and  of  concert  of  action. 

Transition,  Hired  labor  or  indirect  servitude,  a  system 
productive  of  vexation,  disappointment  and  pers^ution  for  the 
laboring  mass.  * 

*  In  Association  every  individual  has  an  account  open  on  tho 
books  of  the  Phalanic  No  person  is  employed  or  en^^agcd  to  ^ork 
by  any  other  person,  and  as  a  consequence  the  civihted  system  of 
direct  hire  and  pay  bctvveen  individuals,,  which  is  a.soiiurqe  of  humi- 
liation, will  cease  to  exist.  The  Phalanx  is.  the.  universal  employer^ 
a  i^stem  which  will  elevate  instead  oi^  lower  the  employed. 

If  a  person  purchase  a  suit  of  clothes,  the  Phalank  debits  ths  in- 
dividual making  the  purchase,  and  credits  the  Serie,  which  fhr- 
nishes  it  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  product  of  all  the  dresses  sold 
in  the  Phalanx  or  to  other  Associations,  is  pud  tiver  to  the  Serfie, 
the  members  of  which  divide  it  among  thenuelvefcaooording  as  they 
have  contributed  in  labor  and  skill.  The  laws  regulating  this  di- 
vision of  profits  will  be  given  in  full  detail  hereafter.    . 

The  inidividnal  purchasing  the  dresf,  is  charged  on  the  ofliv 
hand  for  its  value.  At  the  end  of  the  year  his  account  is  closed; 
his  debits  are  things  purchased,  hire,  of  rooms,  living,  subscription 
to  baths,  to  the  library,  etc  His  credits  are  what  he  his  earned  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  year  in  the  various  Series  to  which  lie  belonga, 
«nd  the  interest,  which  he  receives  as  stockholder.  This  mtem,  it 
is  evident,  avoids  all  private  bargainings,  all  misunderstandings  and 
quarrels  about  prices 

A  civilizee  will  probably  remark,  that  individu^s  would  mn  in 
debt  as  much  as  possible  to  the  Phalanx,  and  then  avoid  work. 
Such  of  course  would  be  the  policy  at  present;  but  th^ .charms  and 
entioements  comiected  with  industry  in  the  oomhined  order,  will 
guarantee  its  free  and  spontaneous  exercise ; — and  as  in  Association, 
with  its  wisely  planned  economies,  every  individual  can  produce  a 
vast  deal  more  than  is  necessary  to  his-  9uJbB^^ifaafi»,  t|je  Phalanx 
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**  StrikiDg  oontrut  with  the  conditioii  of  the  pradneer  in 
the  Combined  order,  who  enjoys  the  chann  of  Serial  indmliy 
and  hia  natural  rights. 

After  ezamining  this  table  we  most  come  to  the  oonclusinn 
that  Godf  haTmg  had  the  option  between  these  two  mecha- 
nisms, between  a  mass  of  absurdities  and  a  world  of  perfec- 
tion, could  not  have  deliberated  for  a  moment  which  to 
choose. 

The  least  hesitation  would  %aTe  been  contradictory  with 
sne  of  his  great  laws,  Eeotumiy  of  meana  ;  he  would  have 
viiMted  it  in  every  way,  had  he  chosen  the  civilized  or  in- 
coherent order  instead  of  Association,  which  can  alone  pro- 
duce economies  or  savings  of  all  kinds ;  saving  of  constraint, 
of  health,  of  time,  of  monotony  and  disgust,  of  machines,  of 
hand-work,  of  anxiety,  of  frauds,  of  precautions,  of  losses,  of 
froitless  negotiations  and  of  duplicity  of  action. 

finch  is  in  short  the  knowledge,  which  we  would  have  ac- 
^red  in  social  matters,  had  we  tried  to  forget  for  a  moment 
'our  scientific  prejudices,  set  them  aside,  and  g^ne  hack  to  the 
origin  qfideaa. 

This  origin  of  social  ideas  can  only  be  in  God,  who,  long  be- 
fore the  creation  of  man,  must  have  weighed  the  value  of 
these  two  social  mechanisms,  the  incoherent  and  the  com- 

will  be  certain  of  realizing  the  mtntmwn,  that  is,  ample  sufficienoy 
of  what  is  necesBBry  to  comfort  and  pleaaure,  which  it  advances  to 
*aB  its  members. 

Hhed  labor  between  man  and' man,  as  it  eziats  in  civilization,  is 
degrading,  besides  being,  a  sMvoe  of  petty  tyranny,  persecution, 
'qoarreh  and  Utigaiiona  without  end.  In  the  combined  order  the 
individual  has  no  superior  bat  the  Phalanx;  if  he  performs  duties  for 
So  high  an  employer,  there  is  something  ennobling  in  it ;  if  he  obeys 
the  cum  dedsion  of  the  mass,  there  is  something  honorable  in  it; 
bui'tliB  tdxtfer  in  civilisation  moat  servilely  ob^  the  whims  and 
CspiAoeirofamaiterer  a  capitalist,  which  is  both  painfol  and  de- 
^gndihg.  Ws  boast  of  our  social  perfoctiun,  of  our  progress,  and 
']fet  in  our  sbioiBtisB  the  majority  have  to  sacrifice  the  dignity  of  ho- 
*m8n  mtnie  to  money,  and  beg  it  in  addition  as  a  priviWe.  Pe- 
smiinrdtaMndency  with  its  servile  degiadstkm,  is  tin  ruung  dia- 
\ttlMiiofte-p««wc#oh. 


lifauid,  tad  -vfkof  Imrmg  aeeaHBrily  cliosen'  tii^  (ooeMn/td^ 
fimst  have  gwett^  um  puMsixnu  ud&pted  to  Mm  tyUenL  Ib  proef 
of  it,  We  see  that  they  are  ineompatible  with  the  civilised 
order.  ; 

We  con8eq«ent]y  -ehoold  not  be  surprised,  if  xmr  pasMODSr— 
Gopidity,  inconstancy,  etc,  hnrtibl  in-  the  ytooent  fltalCi  fio^  a- 
U8(sful  employ  in  the  combined  order,  nor  if  ite  system  of  edu<-' 
cation  be  based  npon  the  fbil  devdiopment  <^  the  pasmonst 
which  (are  pernicious -in  civilization,  because  they  wei^e  created 
for  the  setvice  of  Association. 

•  All  philosophers  declare  that  man  wtu  made  for  wocietf^- 
starting  from  this  principle,  shoald  man  tend  to  the  smallest 
•or  the  largest  society  possible  ?  Beyond  all  doubt  it  is  in  IhAi 
largest  that  he  Will  find  all  the  adtuitages  of  system  and  eeo- 
nomy ;  and  inasmuch  as  we  have  only  arrived  at  the  infinitely- 
small,  at  the  isolated  ceuple,  is  any  other  pMofhaeessary.  f(# 
sh(»w,  that  civilisation  is  the  voiryo^xinte  of  human  destiny 
as  well  as  of  truth? 

What  signifies  the  perpetual  objection  of  the  world:  ^yom 
wii^  to  dievelop  the  passions,  the  corrodiag  passions,  as  if 
they  were  not  bad  enough  as  they  are,  yon  wish,  etc"  We 
wish  to  fvoove  that  all  the  passions  are  goad  as  God  craalled 
t^em ;  good'  and  useful  provided  they  be  employed  in  an  orden 
of  things,  which  is  the  opposite  of  our  system  of  piecemeal  or 
chrilised  labor,  and  of  the  nine  scoorges,  which  it  constenAljF.' 
engenders. 

If  critics  find  BO  reply,  they  fidl  into  a  vague  doubt  and 
denial;  they  deel»re  that  things  cannot  be  chuiged,  tha^  thft 
canseofUie  evil  which  oppresses  mankind  is  impenetraUe^  thii$ 
it  is  impossible  to  organize  a  fkfSt  Phalanx,  which  wonid  teit 
the  question  of  Association  and  Attractive  industry;  thkll 
neither  governments  nor  individuals  will  inosr  the  expense  of 
naldng  a  practical  trials  however  easily  such,  a  trial  oonld: 
be  madOi  and  however  small  asom  compaxativdy  it  would  le^ 
qnlve.    OiviHaed  poUlieiaas  always  find  it  eaqr  te^ex|M«d  ■>% 
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bmriMi  milUona  to  kill  a  huadred  UMmsand.  men  aad  boiD; 
0ome  bondTeds  of  eitiea  and  villagea ;  but  if  any  amall  sum  i» 
wantsd  for  a  useful  undertaking,  it  is  dedared  impoesible,  and 
the  importance  of  economy  is  urged. 

If  AsBoeiation  be  attacked  by  the  scientific  leaders  of  the 
day,  dedaringr  it  impossible  to  sound  the  deep  deplhe  of  nature^ 
to  pierce  the  mystery  of  social  evil :  we  will  observe  to  them 
that  they  condemn  themselves  beforehand  by  their  own  pre- 
eepts.  If  they  believe  that  Nahtre  U  not  drcunucribed  t» 
means  iknoton,  ought  they  to  be  surprised,  if  she  has  in  re> 
serva  neans  for  organizing  industrial  Associatien,  unknown 
to  Aft  scientific,  who  have  not  wished  to  sonnd  he?  deep 
depihMf 

Bat  these  means,  they  answer,  are  incredible  firom  their  ez- 
traofdiiuury  character;  they  subvert  all  received  doctrines  1 
Most  certainly  not,  for  they  lay  down  as  the  basis  of  social  re- 
ktioM  the  general  practice  of  justice,  truth  and  unity,  which 
are  certainly  three  received  and  accredited  principles,  al* 
tfaengh  trampled  under  foot  by  those  who  advocate  them.  It 
is  oonseqnently  civilization  which  is  subversive  of  received 
doctrines. 

BM  what  IB  meant  l^  these  expressions ;  estMieked  doe- 
trmeSj  meeredited  prinetpiesf  Are  we  to  be  satisfied  with 
words,  or  shall  we  seek  for  practical  results?  Do  we  wish  the 
gped^itt  perspective^  and  evil  in  reality  1  Do  we  wish  extreme 
disunion  and  excess  of  falseness  and  poverty  in  society.  ?  If 
SD^  w«  oonld  choose  no  better  system  than  that  of  incoherent 
labor,  exercised  by  isohited  fiunilies,  which  reduces  the  do- 
diestic  organization  to  tiie  lowest  degree  of  c<Hnbination,  and 
eommlbBicates  to  it  the  greatest  collective  and  individual 
ftlsenets.  ■'•  * 

:  Our  system  of  isolated  households  reduces  consequently  tho 
means  of  economy,  system,  riches  and  truth  to  the  lowest 
degree*  Families  forming  successively  as  many  household* 
as  tbare  are  chiklren,  are  in  evevy  way  the  source  of  diseerA 
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the  very  opposite  of  Association  and  of  riches;  hence  to  choose 
the  family  system  with  the  isolated  househould  as  Pivot  of  the 
social  mechanism,  is  to  labor  directly  to  produce  disunion  and 
poverty. 

We  have  proved  that  we  cannot  suppose  the  Creator  author 
of  this  system.  If,  as  it  cannot  be  doubted,  he  has  chosen  the 
opposite  method,  Association,  it  follows: 

let.  That  the  passions,  which  are  his  work,  must  all  be 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  Association,  and  all  incom- 
patible with  the  incoherent  or  civilized  order. 

2d.  That  the  samo  passions  must  produce  in  the  incoherent 
or  civilized  order,  all  effects  opposed  to  the  will  of  God,  to 
justice,  truthf  economy  and  unity. 

3d.  That  we  may  expect  from  the  passions  developed  in 
Association,  as  many  benefits  as  they  engender  scourges  in 
civilization.  « 

Such  are  the  conclusions  to  which  men  would  have  arrived 
long  since,  had  they  been  willing,  according  to  the  advice  of 
philosophers,  to  go  back  to  the  origin  of  social  ideas,  go  to 
their  true  source,  to  the  option  of  God  between  these  two  so- 
cial mechanisms. 


The  principles  we  advocate  are  a  systematic  deviation  from 
the  past  history  of  mankind,  and  a  contradiction  of  the  great 
leading  errors  upon  which  that  history  has  been  based.  In 
making  so  l^oad  an  assertion,  we  do  it  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  numerous  f^ilosophical  theories  which  have  appeared  in 
support  of  the  principle  of  continued  progress  in  history ; 
theories  which  endeavor  to  proVe  that  the  troubled  career  of 
mankind  has  been  one  of  necessity,  and  even  of  wisdom ;  that 
all  the  great  events  which  have  taken  place  were  subservient 
to  this  law  of  progress,  that  they  could  not  have  happened  at 
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any  other  epoch,  nor  in  any  other  manner,  that  the  sufierings 
and  wars  of  the  human  race,  the  rised  and  downfalls  of  nar 
ticms,  have  contributed  to  this  progressive  movement,  and  that 
they  are  links  in  a  Serie  through  which  man  must  pass  to  at> 
tain  to  his  Destiny. 

The  theory  of  continued  progress  is  becoming  very  popnlar 
with  writers  both  in  France  and  Grermany ;  how  far  it  has 
ispread  in  England  we  cannot  say ;  in  this  country  we  have  other 
absorbing  subjects  of  attention.  Its  supporters  unanimously 
assert  that  progress  is  our  law,  and  that  we  are  moving  onward, 
— but  they  give  us  no  distinct  idea  where  we  are  tending  to, 
nor  of  the  state  we  are  ultimately  to  attain.  They  sanction 
the  history  of  the  past,  the  principles  of  which  they  wish 
should  be  the  basis  of  all  future  improvement ;  they  admire 
the  dreary  career  of  mankind  as  a  magnificent  achievement, 
and  endeavor  to  read  in  their  annals  of  blood  a  wisdom,  which 
they  proclaim  to  be  of  Providence,  but  which  is  an  illusive 
chimera  of  their  own  erroneous  speculations.  We  cannot  con- 
sider the  history  of  the  past  a  regular  and  necessary  progress, 
marked  out  by  Providence,  without  attributing  to  the  Deity 
the  errors  of  the  human  race*  * 

But  powerful  interests  are  brought  to  bear  in  support  of  this 
doctrine ;  the  Great  who  are  great  by  virtue  of  the  present 
subversion,  who  have  raised  themselves  to  sway  the  destinies 
of  their  fellow  creatures  by  measures  of  violence  and  injustice, 
endeavor  of  course  to  sanction  that  history,  so  as  to  legalize 
their  rights,  their  usurpations  and  their  position*    The  scien- 


*  Mankind  have  no  doubt  an  important  preparatory  progress  to 
accomplish ;  it  is  to  develop  industry,  the  arts  and  sciences,  which 
are  the  elements  of  Association,  and  the  means  by  which  the  human 
race  fblfil  the  ulterior  high  destiny  reserved  them.  In  our  analysis 
of  civilixBtian,  we  will  explain  more  fiilly  this  progress.  It  is  im- 
portant to  point  out  the  destiny  to  which  mankind  are  to  attain  in 
order  to  determine  what  progress  has  already  been  accomplished, 
and  what  remains  to  be  done.  A  clear  view  m  this  question  would 
prevent  the  present  confused  mode  of  judging  historical  events. 
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tific  world  on  the  other  hand,  seeing  nothing  better  than  ci- 
vilization, cling  to  eicisting  theories,  for  the  mind  must  have 
something  to  which  it  can  cling.  Their  vanity  is  also  aroused 
by  having  so  long  supported  those  theories ;  and  if  we  add  the 
reputation  and  other  advantages,  whicli  they  have  ac^dibed'iitf 
their  propagation,  we  should  not  be  surprised  that  they  com- 
bat with  tenacity  for  present  social  principles,  for  civilization 
with  its  individualism  and  family  selfishness,  and  that  they 
endeavor  to  throw  on  human  nature  the  dark  load  of  vice,  in- 
justice and  misery,  which  should  rest  alone  on  their  false  so- 
cial organizations. 

Fourier  followed  an  entirely  different  rout ;  he  laid  down 
the  principle  of  absolute  doubt  of  pre-existing  theories,  and 
proceeded'  on  the  ground  of  a  systematic  deviation  firom  ci- 
vilized and  other  social  systems.  From  this  starting  point,  he 
arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  which  regulates  the  de- 
velopment of  the  passions,  and  at  a  knowledge  of  the  practical 
organization  of  a  new  social  order.  We  will  point  out  soihe 
of  the  points  wherein  he  has  deviated  from  present  doctrine's. 

The  world  has  always  asserted  that  the  passions  are  de- 
praved and  vicious,  and  that  repression  and  subjection  are  the 
only  means  of  guaranteeing^  even  partial  order  on  the  earth, — 
perfect  order  being  entirely  impossible.  Fourier  in  contradic- 
tion asserts  that  the  passions  are  good,  the  most  perfect  work 
of  the  Divinity,  and  capable  of  brilliant  and  harmonic  develop- 
ments. 

The  world  believes  that  the  earth  is  a  valley  of  tears,  a 
place  of  probation, — some  incoherent  part  or  fragment  of  an 
other  and  higher  destiny.  Fourier  acknowledges  that  the 
earth  is  an  abode  of  misery,  while  our  subversive  societies 
sway  the  destinies  of  mankind ;  but  he  Asserts  that  in  truth  it 
can  be  made  a  magnificent  terrestial  residence,  that  it  is  a 
noble  field  for  the  development  of  human  activity,  and  that 
the  destiny  reserved  man  upon  it,  is  every  way  proportional  to 
the  attractions  implanted  in  his  nature. 


Z' 
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It  is  also  a  general  belief  that  constraint,  operating  througli 
fear,  violence  and  punishments,  is  the  only  means  of  keeping 
a  curb  upon  the  passions,  of  maintaining  the  existence  of  so- 
ciety, and  of  guaranteeing  order  and  the  persistence  of  the 
mass  in  labor.  Fourier  asserts  that  Attraction  is  the  only  law 
the  Divinity  makes  use  of  in  governing  the  Universe,  and  that 
unless  man  be  out  of  unity  with  the  Divinity,  an  isolated  and 
discordant  being,  excluded  from  the  advantages  in  which  all 
creation  participates,  he  must  be  governed  also  by  attraction, 
the  only  law,  which  conciliates  the  being  governed  with  the 
governing  power. 

The  world  supposes  that  but  one  order  of  societies  can 
exist,  the  present  false  ones  with  their  indigence  and  re- 
pugnant industry,  and  that  but  one  mode  of  development  of 
the  passions  is  possible.  What  we  have  said,  is  sufficient*  to 
show  that  the  social  movement  is  compound,  and  that  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  societies  may  exist.  When  we  see  that  man- 
kind have  raised  themselves  from  the  savage  state  to  their 
present  position,  what  folly  it  is  to  suppose  that  they  are  to 
stop  short  at  this  stage  of  their  development. 

We  could  extend  these  comparisons  indefinitely,  but  we 
will  terminate  them  with  a  general  table  of  comparison  be- 
tween civilized  and  combined  industry.  This  table,  which 
we  take  from  Fourier,  is  a  general  summary  of  the  practical 
deviation  of  his  system  from  the  present  industrial  organiza- 
tion* It  is  so  complete,  that  we  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  de- 
cide whether  refutation  is  possible,  and  whether  we  can  award 
anything  like  a  scientific  or  common  sense  organization  to  the 
present  system  of  industry,  education  and  household  life,  when 
the  parallels  of  the  effects,  which  a  true  social  order  should 
produce,  are  held  up  in  opposition* 

Some  of  the  characters  of  the  Table  may  not  be  understood 
at  present,  but  they  will  be  explained  as  we  advance  in  the 
work*  ^Education  Solicitedy  for  example,  may  seem  an  arbi- 
trary assertion,  but  when  we  treat  of  education  we  will  show, 
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that  such  a  resaH  can  be  .very  easily  attained*  It  will  merely 
be  necessary  to  first  interest  children  in  some  practical  oc- 
cupations, and  then  by  connecting  certain  branches  ofthecv- 
retical  knowledge  relating  to  those  occupations  with  promo- 
ticm  in  their  little  Groups,  with  the  privilege  of  wearing  the 
uniforms  of  the  same,  and  with  the  prerogative  of  perfortning 
some  higher  fbnction,  to  induce  them  to  solicit  such  instmc* 
tion,  and  to  apply  themselves  diligently  to  its  acquirement 

Number  seventeen,  Excettet  produced  by  continued  privet^ 
tiODf,  is  'more  easily  understood.  Balls  and  parties  are  fre-^ 
quently  continued  all  night,  merely  because  they  are  a  rare 
pleasure;  dinner  parties  and  in  fact  all  our  amusements  igire 
prolonged  for  the  seme  reason  beyond  what  is  advisable  for 
health.  The  most  perfbet  example  df  abandonment  to  excesses 
we  find,  however,  in  the  case  of  sailors,  who,  of  all  classes,, 
endure  the  most  prol<xiged  and  terrible  privationa 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  civilized  plea- 
sures are  fidse  in  two  respects: — they  are,  first,  in  themselves 
excesses;  and  second,  they  lead  to  idlenesi^  and  are  entirely 
unccMEinected  with  useful  Industry. 

(The  Table  adjouninjg^  being  a  table  of  comparison,  it  is  to 
be  read  aoross  the  two  pages.) 
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SCALE  OF  A  SYSTEMATIC  DBVIATION  FROM 

L  'Stdallest  poMible  assemblage ;  one  single  fiunily  deprived  of 
<:apital,  credit  and  imfdements  of  Industry. 

2.  Absence  of  a  sbarebold  system  of  property,  of  Association  and 
Its  immense  economies. 

3.  Sepvation  and  oonfliet  of  the  tiiree  primary  branckes  of  In- 
4usti7,--Higricu]tore,  manu&ctnres  and  domestic  occupations. 

4.  Solitary  and  prolonged  ocbapolitas  witboilt  rittiry. 

5.  MonotonoiiB  occnpatiGnB,  continued  often  for  life  withoat  varie- 
ty : — talents  ondeveloped. 

6.  Incoherent  [application  of  the  labor  of  sexes  and  ages,  and  bad 
^dptation  of -crops  to  soils. 

7.  No  jnst  reward  according  to  teapacitieg ;  no  distinct  division  of 
profits  to  each  person,  man,  woman  and  chiUL 

8.  Complicattd  and  cumidadve  exercise  of  Indostry,  obliging  an 
individna3  to  oversee  all  branches  of  a  work. 

9.  Discord  and  antipathy  of  the  rich,  middle  and  poor  classes  in 
Industry,  and  in  other  relations. 

10.  Conflict  of  discords,  antipathies  and  inequalities. 

11.  ArMtrary  statotes,  repressive  of  capoeitiesu 

12.  Strict  system  of  labor  imposed  upon  the  mass. 

13.  Toilsome  labor,  pursued  from  want  and  constraint 
*  14.  Unprofitable,  tmhealthy  and  useless  works. 

15.  Painfull  obe<fience  of  individual  to  indindual,  humiliatinf  do* 
mestic  service  for  want  of  choice  and  sympathy.- 

16.  Bad  food,  and  in  quantity  frequently  insufficient 

17.  Excesses  in  pleasures  produced  by  continued  privations. 

18.  Envious  and  refiractory  spirit  among  the  lower  classes. 

19.  Exclusion  of  the  laborer  from  an  interest  in  enterprises,  and 
frequent  privation  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  products  of  his  labor. 

5N).  Indirect  servitude  from  indigence. 

21.  Fermanence  of  fraud  and  larceny  in  all  relations. 

22.  Coerced  education;  slow  and  sterile  studies. 

23.  Pervernon  and  misdirection  of  the  sensual  and  intellectual 
faculties. 

24.  Subversive  and  pernicious  development  of  the  passions  and 
instincts,  without  equilibriums  to  check  excesses. 

95.  Riches  acquired  by  the  practice  of  injustice  and  indirect  fraud. 

26.  Loss  of  fortune  and  health  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasures. 

27.  Deterioration  of  climate  and  races.  • 

28.  Tonflict  of  individual  and  collective  interests. 

29.  Production  and  consumption  subservient  to  commerce,— de- 
pendent upcm  it  for  all  exchanges. 

30.  Comi^cated  anxiety  and  vexation  in  Industry ;  double  mis* 
fortune  finr  the  mass. 
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THE  PBESENT  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATKMf. 

1.  Lar^e  Associations ;  ei|[hteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  per- 
sons, weU  provided  with  capital,  crecfit  and  means. 

2.  All  property,*— lands,  edifices,  flocks,  etc,  represented  by  stocky 
divided  into  shares,  ne^rotiable  and  re-imbursable  at  will. 

3.  Combination  and  connexion  of  these  primary  branches  of  in- 
di^stry  in  the  Phalanx,,  with  suits  of  rooms,  tables,,  etc ,  to  suit  all 
tastes  and  ibrtunes 

4.  Short  and  varied- occopations  in  Gi^ups,  stimalated  by  emula- 
tion. 

5.  Multiplicity  of  occupations  open  to  the  free  cht^ce  of  indivi- 
duals, and  adapted  to  aU  instincts. 

6.  Appropriate  application  of  the  labor  of  sexes  and  a^es,  soils,  etc. 

7.  Profits  awarded  to  labor,  capital  and  skill,  and  paid  individM- 
)y  to  every  poson,  man, '.woman  and  child. 

8.  Parceled  ezeFcbe,  giving  each  individual  the  liberty  of  chooe- 
ing-  in  all  branches  of  Vork  me  part,,  which  he  prefers.. 

9.  Association  and  co-operation  of  the  three  degrrees  of  fortune  in 
industry,,  without  permanent  or  forced  connexion. 

1 0.  Indirect  concurrence  of  passions  and  inequalities^  now  dis- 
eordant   .-      .  •    .    ■       •: 

11.  Free  development  und  useful  employment  of  capaehie». 

12.  G>rporative  harmony  of  the  Groups  and  Series. 

13.  Gaiety  and  ardour  of  firee  and  rival  Groups. 

14.  Works  of  assured  profit^  and  healthy  firom  short  oceupstions 

15.  Honorable  obedience  to  the  decision  of  the  mass ;  friendly 
choice  in  domestic  service. 

16.  Elxceltence  and  abundance  of  food,  adapted  to  all  tastes. 

17.  Counterpoise  to  excesses  from  variety  of  pleasures. 

18.  G>urtesy  of  the  mass;  general  gof)d  will  firom  .^e  certainty  . 
nf  encouragement  and  reward  of  merit. 

19.  Elasy  acquirement  of  share-hold  property,  and  participation  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  advantages. 

30.  Liberty  guaranteed  by  a  Minimum  or  ample  sufficiency,  and 
by  Attractive  industry. 

21.  Impossibility  of  liirceny  and  industrial  frauds* 

22.  Solicited  instmetion  and  rapid  progress. 

23.  Jufrt  and  full  development  of  the  senses  and  of  the  mind. 

24.  Passions  and  instincts  directed  to  bidustry,  and  equilibrated 
by  double  counterpoises. 

25.  Truth  and  justiee  the  s<^  avenues  to  wealth. 

26.  Health  and  profit  found  in  the  pleasures  of  Attractive  industnr.- 

27.  Amelioration  of  climate,  and  improvement  of  man  and  the 
animal  and  vegetaUe  kingdoms. 

28.  Permanent  coincidence  of  these  two  interests. 
-29.  -End  of  the  intemijKliate  rapine  of  conuneree. 

30.  High enjts^ent connected  with  Industry;  compound  hap» 
pincss. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTEENTH. 

THE    PASSI017S. 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  oolj  been  able  to  admire  in 
the  works  of  Man  the  material  heaui}fuL  For  the  first  time 
we  shall  see  Hm  passional  beauiifiil,  see  the  Creator  in  person 
and  in  all  his  wisdom ;  for  what  is  the  spirit,  the  wisdom  of 
the  Divinity,  if  it  be  not  the  harmony  of  the  twelve  passions, 
their  complete  development  without  any  conflict,  and  in  as  per> 
icct  an  accord  as  that  of  an  excellent  orchestra !  This  beautiful 
work  is  the  only  one  which  can  n^ve  mankind  an  idea  of  the 
Ifiory  and  wisdom  of  the  Divinity. 

We  see  at  present  his  material  wisdom,  which  bursts  forth 
in  the  Harmony  of  the  celestial  spheres,  and  in  the  mechanism 
of  created  thing* ;  but  we  have  no  idea  of  his  Political  and  So> 
rial  wisdom.  Of  the  Social  Movement  we  have  no  other 
examples  than  those  of  our  subversive  societies,  in  the  fraud, 
pillage  and  oppression  of  which  there  breathes  a  demoniac  spirit. 
We  shall  only  see  the  spirit  ofGrod  in  the  Harmony  of  the  Pas- 
sional series,  in  their  unity,  their  virtues  and  in  the  charm 
which  stimulates  them  unceasingly  to  useful  Industry. 

Fourier, 

The  Soul  or  Active  sensitive  principle  in  man,  considered 
«fl  a  whole,  is  one  passion,  UNITYISM.  From  out  of  this 
primitive  Passion  emerge  the  others,  as  the  colors  of  light 
Emerge  from  the  primitive  or  white  ray.  If  we  compare  this 
passion  to  a  stem  with  its  branches,  we  find: 
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*'  As  stem,  one  paasioii  l^ttyitm,    .  Tendency  to  tlnity. 

As  its  primary  branches*,  three     f  Tendency  to  Riches.  * 

passions -J  Twdency  toGroups. 

(^  Tendency  to  Series. 

As  its  secondary,  branches  twelve    fFive  Sensitive. 
passicMis  ............  i  Four  Affective. 

(^  Three  Distributive. 

r  I 

As  its  branches  of  the  third  degree,    Thirty  two  passions. 

As  its  branches  of  the  fourth  degree,  One  hundred  and  thirty 

passions. 

As  its  branches  of  the  fifth  degree,    Four  hundred    and    fivo 

passions."  f 

As  twelve  is  the  first  number,  which  contains  a  sufilcient 
quantity  of  multiplicands  and  divisors,  it  is  made  use  of  by  Na- 
ture, as  the  fundamental  number  in  her  harmonies. 

The  three  passions,   forming  the  primary  branches,   are 
masses  of  the  twelve  radical  passions,  as  the  large  table  shows;  ^ 
and  those  forming  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  branches,  are 
shades  or  minor  developments  of  the  original  twelve. 

The  Soul  of  man,  or  Scale  of  the  twelve  radical  passions, 
id  a  system  of  twelve  harmonies  complete  within  itself.  Man 
was  created  in  the  "  Image  of  the  Divinity  "  that  is,  his  soul ; 
for  the  great  Active  principle  or  Soul  of  the  Universe,  is  a 
Scale  of  twelve  fundamental  harmonies,  as  man  is  in  his 
sphere. 

*  By  riches  are  to  be  understood  everything  necessary  to  phy- 
sical enjoyment  ancl  Iiappiness, — good'  food,  clothes,  edifices  and 
elegance  of  all  objects  around  us. 

t  The  fiftii  is  the  highest  development  of  the  passions  in  the  in* 
dividual ;  after  that  comes  the  action  of  characters  in  Series,  and 
then  the  higher  characteristic  developments  of  Nations. 
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We  will  make  use  of  s^me  analpgiee,  which  we  find  in 
mosicy  to  illustrate  more  familiarly  the  action  of  the  soul  in 
man,  whi6h  we  repeat^  is  a  full  scale  of  twelve  passional  har- 
monies, as  music  is  a  scale  of  twelve  harmonies  of  sounds. 
The  latter  with  its  twelve  radical  notes  or  vibrations, — its  ac- 
cords and  discollrds,  is  rcfgiilated  with  perfect  precision ;  there 
is  nothing  arbitrary  in  the  number  of  these  notes  and  their  ar- 
rangement; nothing  of  the  invention  of  man;  he  has  strictly 
followed  Nature. 

The  scale  of  the  twelve  original  sounds  is  capable  of  vast 
developments ;  all  the  music  that  has  ever  been  composed,  is 
but  varied  combinations  of  this  primitive  harmony.  No  new 
note  has  been  dL^overed  and  added  to  it,  and  not  a  single  one 
can  be  taken  from  it,  without  destroying  the  effect  of  the 
eleven  others.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  fbll  and 
^  indivisible  Harmony  within  itself,  capable  of  infinite  combi- 
nations, which  give  it  a  character,  that  we  will  call  pro- 
gretsive.  The  Active  passional  principle  in  man  is  also  a 
fuU  and  indivisible'!,  armony;  capable  of  vast  developments, 
associations  and  coml  inations,  commencing  with  sympathies 
between  individuals,  and  extending  to  an  association  of  the 
entire  race  on  the  globe.  Man  therefore  in  another  and  higher 
sphere,  may  be  characterised  as  a  progressive  being ;  he  can 
raise  himself  from  a  rude  and  savage  state,  where  he  is  with- 
out any  development  of  his  interior  harmonies,  and  without 
any  knowledge  of  those  of  the  exterior  world,  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  of  which  civilized  man  has  no  idea,  although  he 
has  developed  perfectly  one  of  his  hacmoaies,  that  oThearingr 
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amiaMBprd|tpi6d  <me  hnawh  of  qni<iefrwii!liiwiiiyy  Hke  fte^^ 
ii0llur]v  .•    oJ    .-  ..  ■  •■  .=  'i* 

The  sool  of  mut  bting:  ft  oomfdete  haniMniy,  Hm  wkhiMu 
itelf  the  tfpe  of  the  hamieiiiee  of  the  UiiErene,^aaid  eita, 
widt-the.aidof'these  pveportioiutl  intelieetiial  i)miltieB,  wUeh^ 
faftfto  been  gKveA  it,  elenite  iteelf  to  compfeiieiid  theii  syitem. 
T3|St  tbsreiH  a  fierfbet  qorreepondeoee  betwewk  the  b«iii0ai«»  ■ 
of  the  ptOBiam  and  thoee  oftlie  materlat' worlds  iirprafved  hy 
thtttet,  that  tfteiranee:  of  hearing  ie  adapted  KrUli  matheAUt*' 
tied  precisioBlo  the  haitee&y  of  vihratums;  tiie^Mr*  doee'iMt' 
lead^  dteteiieaiid  eomhiiiatiiAis^  whtehtiotete  ito^kwif;  tthi' 
seMikive  ^mbiob  thdmftre  U  a'  ime  gmHe  in  iHf  ipM-e^-^it' 
leiiatetheteeetand  tieheet  ofttraeieal  harmoofe^    Why*- 

« 

nhiwid  not  the  ele?6n  .MtietB  direetue  rightly  also- in  their- 
sphemT  Why  dotheyieaitodisoeiidand  perdition,  diik 
itie becaoae  the  hiw  whidh  regnkitetf  them— the  l^aeslohd' 
Sens— hasnot  been  dieeeveied  and  a^ied  to  theml 

It  ie  "veif  erident  that  man  is  in  dieeord-^in  war  #ith  hmi- 
self;  that  hie  pateion*  «laeh,  lead  «b  confliet  iLnd  ^ttfiicil^r'' 
without  end,  and  that  lie  bat  to  resort  to  reason  and  ^xtrK^- 
neoua^meana  ef  aU  kinda,-J-to  puni^meotto  here;  "kM  pcctiilh^'^ 
menia- hereafter— 4o  pep»pat  and  keep  them  IneubjectSon.  Tfti^^ 
praaent  eaaiditien  niiiM %e^«  ftlse  one;  the  pahBioiial,  and,  aa  a 
i^aaneqaente^  the: aoeirfi  ineeherenoe  whieh  reigtfa^  tnust  be' 
enapeptible  ef  eoraeelioii;  far  the  pcuMfiona-  are  n6f  demoniaie'^ 
cMlUiOBa,  inherenClf 'diaeordant;  tiejr' iv^e  created  by  the'' 
88«ie.  Beinf  ^Tudio  dUtribntea  the  other  hainiranlea  eif  thd'  Uni;  * 
verse,  and  thej  there&re  mutt  h4i.iBtLpM^^*bt  a  hMtStiit^wt^^ 
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tifld.  Jfaa  rinnld  hiv  praceedod  imtiflotifeiy  «4poQ<tiiif  to* 
lief,  instead  of  which  he  has  sought  to  force  upon  them  bi» 
osrii'Mro'doctisnev-aad  fldse  social  pniK»^ 

The  primafj  knowledge  of  mansbeuld  be  a  knowledge  of 
hivHielf,  A  comfir^ensicni  of  his  Pamnal  hanuonies.  Pes- 
sossing  this  knowledge,  he  ean  adapt  his  social  yelatioiis^  to  lii» 
nator^;  which  disoe^  he  enters  into  a  career  of  social  hnnnoBjri^ 

.This  is  the  great  and  leading  olject  to  he  attaisedi  for  ihe 
diltivalaoB  and  embellishntent  of  the  >ea9tii,>the  perfecting  of 
the,  animal^aBd  yegetable  kingdoms,  the  derelqiing  of  all  the 
material  harmoniet  of  Nature,  are  dependent  open  the  actieo 
ofiQan;-H^«ttMr  jwMTy  thtir  key-dam^*  Ifhe  be  in  paoh 
siepud  and  social  discard  wilh  himself,  his  sahvendon  extende 
to  the  entire  glehe^  which  is  ravaged,  and  to  all  the  creatioiis 
uptm  it,  which  suffer  more  or  less;  the  principlee  of  <»der» 
liberty  i^id  happinesi^  which  are  atttibotee  ef  his  nature,  are 
replaced  by  discord,  oj^easion  aad  suAmng.  A  vast  change 
is  neeesfary;  man  should  elevate  himself  to  a  knowledge  of 
his  destiny,  and  assume  bis  proper  nmk  upon  the  earth;  he  i» 
the  Vicegerent  of  the  Divini^,  placed  here  to  perfect  the 
kingdonifl  of  Nature^  and  to  develop  all  her  harmonies;,  if  he  so 
ehoose, — he  can  make  the  earth,  now  so  neglected,  a  magai- 
fiijent  terrestial  abode,  securing  in  so  doing  his  own.  h^>pine8B^ 
and  extending  the  charm  of  existence  to  every  thing  that  Uvea 
and  feels  around  him.  1  his  is  his  Destiny;  end  the  high 
power  and  trust,  which  are  thus  conlered  upon  him,  constitulfr 
his  dlgnl)^,  his  importance  'm  the  scale  <tf  beings,  and  entitle 
him, tc^ th§,£ift of (mmortaUty  1  ^   !^ 
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The  PaflBi^e  principle  in  the  Univenet  matter,  is  nftth' 
seated  in  man,  as  we  ohserved,  by  the  body,  which  is  tte 
implement  of  the  sou!.  How  coold  the  passions  act,  if  it  wei^ 
not  fbr  our  phytical  structure,  upon  the  exterior  and  materiri 
world  1  Being  of  a  different  nature,  they  must  have  a  bodf 
of  the  Same  substance  as  that  world,  to  act  upon  it  The  pi»- 
sions,  moreoyer,  can  only  manifest  themselyes  through  material 
means.  A  musician  may  have  a  harmony  in  his  imagination ; 
but  to  develop  or  realize  it  satisfactorily  and  with  perfbeiioa, 
he  requires  a  material  instrument  made  by  human  art,  and  he 
must  have  fingers  to  play  upon  it.  Man,  fVom  his  physical  or* 
ganization,  requires  edifices  to  protect  him  ftom  the  elements ; 
but  if  ambition  lead  him  to  desire  something  magnificent  ill 
architecture,  to  desire  a  palace,  there  must  be  hands  to  he«r 
the  marble  and  to  place  it  i^rmmetrically,  and  eyes  to  direct 
the  whole ;  his  passion  can  only  be  gratified  by  a  proknged 
action  of  the  body  on  the  physical  world.  Of  what  value  wmild'^ 
the  harmonies  of  lines  and  colors  be,  if  they  were  to  remahi  Ih 
the  imagination  of  the  painter*,  they  would  aflford  him  rety 
little  satisfiustion,  and  none  to  his  fbllow  creatures.  He  mmst 
have  canvass  and  colors  to  embody  his  conceptions,  otherviie 
they  are  lost  The  body  is  also  the  means  of  exchange  of 
sympathies  between  individuals;  the  caress  oflove,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  hand  of  friendship;  the  smile  of  delight;  the  look, 
the  gestnre  of  approbation,  are  acts  of  the  body  to  expreit 
and  convey  shades  of  passional  emotions. 

If  it  were  not  that  it  would  lead  us  too  far,  we  would 
how  the  Divinity  attains  his  end«|.at  the  same  time  that 


g^iifA'^  ihfi  fmamoM  impltpted  within  him,  jattaias  his  h^ 
pil)M|Hie,  We  will  cite  merely  two  examples  as  hints.  The 
satiiff^qitM^  <^  the  passion  love»  a  high  delight  to  man,  guar 
r^ptfif^  ^®  perpetuation  of  the  species,— the  aim  and  wish  of 
ti^sQbinity..  The  various  pleasures  man  gratifies  by  the  pro- 
duqjb^  ^ich  ho  draws  from  industry,  would  guarantee  in  As- 
soQi^i^j^a  universal  and  varied  cultivation  of  the  earth's  sur- 
iaofii.  w)iich  is  another  important  aim  of  the  Creator.  * 

I(  Industry  be  circumscribed  in  the  baxbarian  and  civilized. 
sogiajtiest  it  is  because  the  disgusts  attendant  upon  its  exer- 
cise vpon  working  fifteen  hours  per  day,  far  example,  in  a 
conf^ttd  manufactory,  are  greater  than  the  pleasures  it  pro- 
cuiM^-^  In  fact  in  our  oppressive  system  of  Industry,  it  re- 
qUM9  the  most  intense  passion, — the  love  of  life,  which  is  a 
c(nief;gency  of  all  the  passions,  to  induce  the  mass  to  support 
itsbfifden. 

T^^hody,  it  is  evident,  is  the  organ,  the  medium  through 
whjcli  and  l]|y  which  the  passions  act  and  manifest  themselves 
outwardly.  In  coomion  terms,  we  say  the  Will  acts ;  and 
sOi  JiUle  is  known  of  the  passions,  which  are  the  sole  active 
jprifQ|p2r  within  ut,  that  it  is  supposed  the  will  is  an  inde- 
pcBide^t  &culty,  a  diHifiQt  power:  this  is  an  error;  it  is  mere- 
ly tfie. manifestation  of  some  passion  acting  within  us  at  the 
timf^  f/(e  ,will ;  it  is  a  convenient  term  to  express  in  a  general 
mapoer^  the  action  of  the  passions  without  particularizing  them. 

From  what  we  have  said  the  reader  perceives,  that  we  as- 

^  %i  the  Chapter  on  the  Destiny  of  Man,  we  will  point  out  the 
impeHiuoeofa  general  cdHivati«&  of  the  gk>be» 
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sign  to  the  passkins  the  high  office  of  guiding  tlte  beinjf''^ 
whom  they  are  implanted ;  all  our  actions  firbm  the  moist  midtSCt^ 
to  the  most  ^nportant;  are  impalaes  of  passions  or  shades'"  of 
passions.  If  we  examine  attentively  the  acts  of  men,  werifiil 
always  discover  some  passional  incentive  at  the  Ibottcmi.  If 
Bmtas  condemned  his  own  son  to  death,  it  was  hecanse  a  pas- 
sion more  powerfbl  than  that  of  paternity,  was  acting  withiHi 
him.  If  the  savage,  burning  at  the  stake,  maintains  a  catm 
under  excruciating  torture,  and  amidst  the  taunts  of  enemies, 
it  is  because  a  powerfhl  passional  energy  is  aroused  wlChlii 
him,  which  overcomes  physical  snaring ;  whether  it  spring 
from  branches  of  ambition  and  rivalry  we  will  not  stop  to  eisi* 
quire ;  phrenologists  would  say,  love  of  approbation*  and  Arm* 
ness ;  it  is  evident  that  one,  two  or  more  strong  passictais  sustain' 
his  courage,  and  counterbalance  suflbring  and  the  dread  of 
death. 

It  is  supposed  that  men  act  fi*om  reason,  and  that  it  is  ani 
impelling  power;  this  is  an  other  errcnr;  reason  enlightens th^ 
passions,  spreads,  so  to  say,  before  them  all  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, and  points  out  the  results  which  may  be  produdsd- 
immediately,  or  at  a  ftitnre  time  by  their  action;  but  these 
passions  do  not  cease  to  be  the  sole  source  of  activity.  When 
the  passions  receive  a  noble  development,  reason  has  a  noble 
career  open  before  it ;  v;hen  they  are  subversively  developiBd, 
it  becomes  but  too  often  their  degraded  tool.  Is  there  not  as 
much  skill  displayed  in  the-  accon^klishing  of  roguery  and 
crime,  as  in  the  accomplishing  of  noble  deeds?  We  may  hif 
it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  in  all  cases  where  a  powerHil 
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jfwiopifwayB  mix  individualt  reason  is  encbained  to  its  service 
Md  obeys  its  impulse. 

BeMoa  is  equally  active  in  Napoleon,  planing  battles ;  in 
Golmnbas  seeking  means  ,of  carrying  out  his  geographical 
▼lews;  in  Luther  effecting  a  reform;  powerful  passions,  am* 
bition  and  others,  in  all  these  three  cases  are  the  impelling 
prineqile,  and  every  Acuity  of  the  intelligence  lends  them  its 
aid*  If  we  examine  the  course  of  our  subversive  Societies, 
w«  .find  that  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  bat'  too  servilely 
obeflwt  to  the  suggestions  of  the  paAiions;  bow  many  devices 
are  liiit  to  fraud  and  deceit,  how  many  excuses  are  invented 
ftff  pelfishneBs  and  indifference,  and  with  what  specious  pre- 
texts do  tyranny  and  injustice  clothe  themselves !  So  long  as 
tbe  pawigfns  are  false  in  their  action,  the  Realties  of  the  mind 
with  the  va^t  m^ority  are  prostituted.  This  is  proved  by  the 
daily  experience  of  tbc  world,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  without 
depyiag  evidence.  The  passions  must  first  be  rightly  directed, 
oU|«i|rise  intellectual  dignity  exists  merely  as  an  exception. 

Reason, is  to  the  soul  in  the  intellectual  world,  what  the 
bo^  is  to  it,  in  the  material  world.  They  both  Mlow  the  im- 
pnlit.  of  that  central  power.  *  Theorists  assign  to  the  in- 
taUeqtor  reason,  the  especial  task  of  guiding  and  controling 

*  It  would  be  eisy  to  prore,  if  we  choae  to  go  into  an  abstrtct 
UisfyiU  of  thia  sabject,  that  the  highest  conceptioDB  of  mankind, 
that  of  the  existence  of  the  Divinity,  of  the  Immortality  of  the  soul, 
are  harmonic  impulses  of  the  passionB,  which  instinctively  conceive 
tlMst  high  tmthsi  because  there  is  an'intimate  eo«elation  or  analogy 
holwesn  our  Passfonal  and  the  Universal  harmooies.  Reason  alone 
does  no  more  so^fest  these  conoeptions,  than  it  ereates  the  har- 
of  music. 
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tlH^iMiBknii^  iiid  of  keejiiiif  litem  far -m  fFiey  np- 

pose  that  there  is  no  regtilathitf  principle  within  the  passioris 
themselfes;  thk  entr  arises  from  liieir  ignorance  oftinse 
springfs  of  acti(Ni.  The  passic^s  tend  to  compfehensi're  slid 
noble  harmonies.  Harmony  is  the  highest  attribute  of  the  Di- 
▼inityi^eomprising  within  itself  all  mkiosr  <)ualities,  such  as  tratk, 
justice,  liberty,  order.  We  know  by  experience  that  one  of 
them, — the  sensitive  passion,  hearing,  tends  in  its  sphere  to 
exquinte  musical  harmomes;  it  remains  to  be  proved  that 
friendship,  love,  ambition,  paternity  and  the  others,  tend  in 
their  spheres  to  equally  brilliant  harmonies.  Their  natural 
tendency,  however,  in  civiliisation  is  completly  reversed;  a 
social  change  must  therefore  take  place;  and  let  us  hope  for 
the  cause  of  humanity,  that  so  important  an  undertaking  wilt 
not  meet  with  opponents  to  retard  its  progress. 

The  discovery  of  the  Law,  wtiich  regulates  the  passional 
and  other  harmonies  of  the  Universe,  is  a  high  and  important 

task;  it  is  a  duty  especially  reserved  to  the  mind,  and  it 

■  ■  ■  ■  .  ► 

certainly  cannot  employ  its  effinrts  more  nobly.    But  philo- 

•    *  ■.,■'■  ,        ■  •  .1       .     ■  .     .. 

sophers  and  moralists  have  so  entirely  misconceived  its  of* 

fice,  that  they  look  upon  it  as  a  meire  agent  to  repress  and 
restiafai  the  passkxis.  In  the  performance  of  the  unnatural 
task  which  has  been  asdgned  to  itp  it  neither  secures  enjoy- 
ment to  the  individual!  nor  realises  order  and  happiness  in 
society;  for  the  passions  wiU  acU  and  if  they  cannot  har> 
monically,  they  re-^percnset,  and  take  a  subversive  development 
The  idea  of  repressing  and  subjecting  the  passions, — ^the 
fiivorile  floheme.  ef  movaiislB  aad  lagisUton,  is  onq 
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.  tave.  -I^eea  suetained  ^7  every  meftsare  of  violence  Mid  xe- 
pgQiriop,  that  wgeBoity  could  suggeit,  from  scaffisfib  and 
^yriflonay  down  to*  the  moat  aimple  pnniabmentiu  After-cU  this 
WMta  of  efibrtfly  no  practiaal,  no  efieotive  resalta  have  been 
Uttainedy  for  the  world,  t»  say  the  least,  is  fblly  as  imneral 
^as  it  has  been  at  any  ibrmer  period. 


Happiness  has  been  variously  expls^ied,  but  no  definition 
IkM,  we  believe,  become  orthodox  and  satisfactory  to  the 
world*    We  will  give  a  very  concise  one,  which  we  deduce 

firom  tbe  principles  heretofore  laid  down:    Happiness  conr 

«■■■*•■  ■        ■ 

sUts  in  the  cfmHnued  saHtfactum  of  the  twelve  passions 
l^tumonicaUy  developed.  Moralists  having  pursued  an  entirely 
ftlse  route  in  their  studies  of  Nature,  have  of  course  arrived 
at  ezaetly  a  contrary  definition ;  they  declare  that  happiness 
is  only  to  ,be  attained  iB  a  continued  repression  of  tiie  pas- 
sions, and  that  reason  is  given  to  os  to  eontrol  tiiem.''^ 

^ But  this  hanAonic  development,  necessary  te  the  haapiness 

''i"  ''',   .  .  ■       . 

of  mankind,  answer  moralists,  is  incompatible  with  virtue. 

.■*,-■  ■•  •.■'■'.        .    ■   ■ . 

*  DuHiig  the  twenty-five  6r  thirty  eintxfrieB  tiiat  llie  seieneeB 
bare. bean  coKlvated,  the  pasfionfl  baTe:i¥>t  bean  ai>  object  of  rtiidy 
and  investigation.  £2ftch  ineceeding  generation  and  doctrine  have 
condemned  them  as  depraved,  and  this  superficial  error,  which  any 
attentive  examination  would  have  coi^«Med,  has  been  cbntmued  for 
thna  thousand  years. 

**  Tbe.  duplicity  of  action,  the  conflict  of  man  with  hio[iself|  caused 
by  the  subversion  of  the  passions,  which,  out  of  the  Combined 
order,  are  in  general  discord,  has  called  into  existence  our  Moral 
siFSWrtwr  whitii  oohrid^r  thb  ^lidty  of  action  as  tlie  aiiientls 


ISkefAMiskmMoaxutb  Oey  b^lic^  t^rfMiisliifral^iMdilly 
^opraTody  and  because  they^  take  their  prevent'  deivelopdMMt 
as  th^-bnl^r  one  of  'whioli<  Ibey  are  sttsceptible*  Rea<nniay». 
kowevef;  amls^no&ingagainst deeply  rooted  o^Hiom;  **YQar 
ayirtem'of'tlie  goodness  of  tbepassums^**  say  they,  wheA>they 
find  nothing  else  to  add«  **ii  very  fine  in  theiwry,  bot  it  wiM  lie 
fband  fltlsein  prMtice*  Yenr  Bohenw-'of  organising  a  aooiety 
iuliq^ted  to  t&em,  and  dif^rent  from  oiiriliaation  ia  invpei9Sible» 
totaSy  ImpdssS^."  Impo$9ibler  ho^vreyer,  is  the  <Ai$ectioii>ef 
timid  minds,  who  aire  apfialed'al  the  idea  of  a  great  soeld 
clutt^e,  and  who  have  neitiier  sympathy  enough  for  the  worn 
a«ld  miseries  of  m«&kiiid;  >nor  indignation  endogti  at  dieir  4e^ 
gradndoa,  toovercmne  it!  <v. 

."■.;■•■  ■.:'•■.:  '   ■     :.'■  '-...  h'.- ' 

•ttib  «!nd  immatoMe'destiny  of'taunl  'They  lesoh' thai  h#'%h^iM 
resist  hia  paiifiimB,  be  u;i.  war  with  tban  imd  wJ^  hiiw!»lf}.p|diiciglf 
which  places  man  in  war  with  Grod ;  for  the  pasaions  and  instincts 
come  from  Grod,  who  has  given  them  for  guides  to  man  and  to  all 
hit  creatoiret.     '   '  •      ■  •    'j     ,i* 

^  In  anfiwer  to  jlhis, .  i^  •s^.fiirth  the  intenr^tioB  of  reasoo,.  whici^ 
as  it  is  aveteiL  the  Greater  has  given  ns  as  a  guide  and  a  moderator 
of  the  passions;  whence  it  would  result! 

*  Iflt  ITnt  the  Creatov  has  subjected  as  to  two  irreeetfoMUe  aaft 
sntipath^'gntdea,  patntm  ind  reimn:.  (theoretical  doplya^.)  -. 

^ftd.  Th9^.the  Cireator.  is  ^niost  towards  the  ninety-ninf  huH' 
dreths  of  men,  to  whom  he  has  not  given  reason  sufficient  to  cope 
with  the  passions :  (distributiYe  duplicity.)  i'  '•■■  ■ 

**  Jd.'  That  the  GrMitor  in  giving  us  reason  as-a  eDonteipoise^  has 
acte^  likp  i^  nnskiUiil  jy^^hypioian;  iv  it  is  evident  thai;  tbj^ 
means  is  impotent  even  with  the  one  hundreth  of  men,  who  are  proj 
vided  wiih  'li,  fi>r  tlie  oracles  of  rdSson  themselves  are  ckften  w 
gteatsst  slahai:ef  tifeit:  pSSrisM  t  (yactical  dUplieity;)  *'  .     >v 


Mi  m 


Mm  k  m  MelWotafel  skirti^  wtth^ke  BtTiattf  fim  flie 
^wiftrmity  of  bis  soul  with  the  Active  principle  ia  the  imi» 
ynne ;  and  he  ii  in  material  identity  with  the  Divinity,  be» 
Qune  he  ia  admitted  to  the  employ  and  ale  of  fire,  the  Mood 
tif  the  Universe,  a  privilege  which  is  not  granted  to  animab. 
This  doohle  identic  gives  man  the  power  of  knowing  and 
comprehending  Qod;  b^t  to  obtain  an  eiaot  and  iscientifie 
hnowledge  of  his  Essence,  man  mnst  discover  .tiie  laws  by 
which  he  regulates  his  creations  in  the  five  bmiohes.oflfove* 
ments,  pointed  out  at  page  151.-  This  is  the  a9Cond  high  font* 
tion,  which  is  delegated  to  Iht  mind,  and  its  impoKtance  sboiws 
how  homan  intelligence  has  been  misdirected  by  the  scientific 
and  moral  leaders  of  man,  who  have  wasted  their  effixrts  in 
soperficial  ctmtroversies,  and  in  concocting  theories  deroga* 
tsiry  tc^  and  irepressive  of  the  pasBiona.  They  have  plunged 
te  w^ld  into  a  double  error;  tiiey  have  persuaded  mankind 
that  human  nature  is  nl&turally  depraved  and  vicious,  and  that 
the  Divinity, — ^the  great  active  Principle  who  regulates  the 
ihinicHM  of  worlds  which  roll  around  him  with  such  sublime 
and  majestic  harmonies,  has  created  a  depraved  being,  and 
givmi  him  no  other  law.  than  constr^unt  to  guide  him.  To  this 
semi-atheism,  they  have  added  want  <^  all  consistency,  finr 
after  having  condemned  mankind  collectively,  they  wish  to 
correct  and  reform  the  individual ! ! 

During  the  reign  of  this  state  of  ignorance,  man  is  pluniged 
ittto  conflict  with  himself,  with  Nature  and  with  the  Divinity. 
His  unregulated  passions  burst  out,  in  re-percussiQiis  and  sub* 
versive  devekpoHHitBi  which  «ie  ftithfidly  depicted  hi  his 


T|n^..PMWIM.  M» 

oietiea,  the  oofow  of  whidi.w  laatke^  wi^  erenr  Tuwtgr  of 
crime,  oppression  and  misery. 

In  ezaminiHg  the  eeononiies  of  Aatociation,  we  diowed  theft 
this  new  Social  order  would lead  to  the  fwodoctioiQ  of  colossid 
riches,  which  are  necessary  to  material  happiness.  Bnt  firon 
what  we  have  now  said,  the  reader  perceives  that  AM$9cUh 
tfon,  based  upon  the  integral  developmmit  of  the  pa88ions,aiid 
attraction,  regulated  bj  the 'law  of  the  Serie,  would  lead  alao 
to  a  jRindamental  change  in  the  Intellectual  and  Passional 
existence  of  mankind.  Man  in  this  new  order  will  be  rein* 
tegrated,  restored  to  his  original  harmcmies,  f&m  which  he 
fell  in  filling  into  the  four  subversive  societies,  which  he  has 
organized  upon  the  earth,  without  knowing  how  to  organise 
the  true  one.  Those  whom  Associatioa  nuqr  not  interest  cs 
account  of  its  pecuniary,,  industrial  and  material  advantagesy 
may  be  interested  by  the  perspective  of  the  great  intellectual 
revduttmii  which  it  will  effect  The  subject  is  so  importaat, 
that  it  should  be  brought  up  under  every  form,  considered  in 
every  lif^t,  in  order  to  awaken  an  interest  in  it;  and  if  we 
sometimes  run  into  abstract  considerations,  like  the  preceding, 
which  may  open  a  field  even  to  oontroveniy— a  thing  above  all 
which  we  wish  to  avoid— it  is  because  we  know  that  in  some 
persons  an  interest  is  only  awakened  in  that  way.  We»  how^ 
*  ever,  hurryt  over  this  dangerous  ground,  fx  we  weald  rather 
speak  a  pUun  and  practical  language,-Hqpeak  only  of  the  pro- 
fits and  economies  of  Association,  which  will  be  hetUff  eom* 
prehended  by,  the  pvesept  money •nmklQg  H^  ^^  ^  ^>*tt' 


^80  tfiifi  PAssi&irs. 

Vidaal  lihdei'takingB,  its  proj^ctB  of  dollars  and  cents,  and  its 
shifts  and  turnings* 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  we  will  examine  very  briefly 
the  thhiieenth,  or  pivotal  passion,  UNITYISM.  If  we  have  con- 
itantly  spoken  of  twelve  and  not  thirteen  passions^  it  is  be- 
eanse  pivots  are  not  counted  in  XBOvmaeat;  an  etample  of 
which  we  find  in  colors,-— ^hite,  the  pivotal  color,  not  being 
iniiunbrated.  The  fint  tendency  of  the  pasSioA  Unityism  is  to 
univenal  and  practical  unity  on  the  earth ;  to  nnhy  in  customs, 
laws,  manners,  religion,  languagie,  weights,  measures,  money, 
etc.  It  manifests  itself  particularly  in  stnmg  minds;— if  ac- 
tive in  a  conqueror,  he  wishes  to  subdue  the  entire  earth,  to  re* 
dooe  it  to  administrative  unity  by  fbrce ;  if  active  in  philo- 
sophers  or  moralists,  they  wish  to  Mee  their  systems  aniversal, 
to  see  all  nations  guided  by  them ;  if  active  in  a  financier,  he 
wishes  to  see  some  system  of  currency  .or  banking,— most  pro- 
bably of  his  own  proposing,  universally  adopted.  Each  nation 
would  like  its  language  and  customs  adopted  by  all  other  na- 
tions of  the  globe ;  thus  man  in  all  his  operations,  in  the  most 
extended  as  well  as  the  most  minute,  tends  to  unity  by  the  ac- 
tioB  of  this  dlirteenth  passion.  We  see  it  manifested  in  a 
trifle  like  the  fkBhions:  all  civilized  nations  have  adopted 'the 
same  mode  of  dress,  and  any  new  fiishion  introduced  in  Paris 
or  London,  spreads  rapidly  throughout  the  civilized  world* 

The  second  tendency  of  Unityism  is  to  the' Intellectual 
centre  of  the  Universe, — to  the  Divinity,  firom  whom  diverge 
and  to  whom  converge  all  beings,  who  possess  integral  and 
harmonic  aoMlsy  that  is,  full  scales  of  the  twelve  passions. 


This  apoataneojos  tendency—^nned  religion,  of^man  toward^ 
the  Divimty,  v^bo  is  Lis  Intellectpal  centre  of  gxavitationt  if 
due  to  the  actioaof  the  above  high  passion  implanted  within 
him.  This  tendency.is  as  natural  an  impolsef  as  that  whi^v; 
arises  from  friendship,  love  or  ambition.  We  find  the  mani-. 
testation  of  the  religious  sentiment  under  some  form  of  wor- 
ship among  all  races,  long  before  reason  began  making  the 
most  simple  deductions,  and  long  before  it  could,  by  its  own 
ef^Mrts,  have  gone  to  a  first  eaas^  fi>r  an  explication  of  the 
creation.  Thefimtastic  religious.  iRnms  wltk  which  this  pivotal 
passion  has  been  clothed,  are  due  to  the  operation  of  exterior 
circumstances  acting  upon  it,  and  to  the  influeuce  of  other 
passions  subversively  developed.  It  is  ^  this  retson,  to  choose 
an  isolated  jsxample,  that  the  gods  of  the.  rude  and  warlike 
barbarian,  nxe  gods  of  war,  and  that  in  his.  paradise,  he  dnnks 
the  Mood  of  his  enemies  from  bowls  made  et  their  skulls.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  forms  in  which 
the  Divinity  and  the  Immortality  of  the  soul  are  clothed  by 
men,  are  reflects,  either  direct  or  inverse,  of  the  social  condi- 
ticm  in  which  they  live.  With  nations  satisfied  with  their  o(»h 
dition,  the  reflect  is  Street;  the  Indian,  for  example,  imagines 
his  paradise  to  be  delightful  hunting  grounds,  where  he  will 
resume  on  a  vast  scale  his  fkvorite  occupations.  With  nations 
harrassed  by  anxiety,  oppression  and  misery,  the  reflect  is 
inverse ;  man  then  pictures  to  himself  a  paradise,  where  calm, . 
qiiiet,  and  freedom  from  trouble  will  be  his  reward. 

The  twelve. passions  in  their  harmonic  development,  cop*. , 
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verge  to  the  thirteenUi  punoo,  the  intennty  of  whidi  is  in- 
creased ill' proportion  with  their  free  and  troe  action.  This 
principle  leads  ns  to  other  eoncitisions,  Which  are  quite  dif- 
ibrent  from  the  views  generallj  entertained  bj  moralists ; — it 
leads  to  the  conclosion,  first,  that  in  the  comhined  order,  the 
more  complete  and  perfect  the  development  of  the  twelve  pas- 
sions in  all  their  shades,  the  stnmger  the  religious  sentiment 
will  be;  and  second,  that  could  moralists  succeed  in  their 
system  of  subjecting  and  smothering  the  passions,  they  would 
smother  the  religious  senUmeniat  the  same  time. 

If  we  resemble  the  Deity  because  our  souls  are  composed 
of  twelve  radical  harmonies  or  passions,  which  is  the  case 
with  all  creatures  possessing  lull  and  complete  scales  of  pas- 
sions,— ^Planets,  Universes,  Biniverses,  Triniverses,*  etc,  of 
which  creations  man  is  the  lowest  harmonic  being,  and  God 
the  general  Pivet,  it  is  evident,  if  we  were  to  lose  one  or  nK>re 
passions,  that  we  should  be  farther  removed  from  the  essence 
of  the  Divinity,  and  would  cease  to  be  in  full  accord  and  unity 
with  him.  (In  the  same  manner  as  the  scale  of  the  twelve 
radical  notes  in  music,  would  cease  to  be  in  full  and  perfect 
harmony  with  the  ear  of  man,  if  any  of  its  notes  were  want- 

*  To  distiagiuflh  orders  of  sideral  Series,  we  will  divide  them 
into  Univenes,  Biniverses,  etc  A  Universe  is  a  Son,  one  degree 
higher  than  ours,  having  solar-systems  revolving  around  it  Our 
fun  is  moving,  as  is  known,  around  sooh  a  sideral  body  onoe  in 
about  20,000  years.  A  Biniverse  is  a  still  higher  sideral  System, 
around  which  revolve  Universes  with  their  trains  of  solar-systems. 
A  Triniverse  u  the  centre  of  a  serie  of  Biniverses,  which  pertom 
their  revolations  on  a  soale  so  vast,  that  it  overpowers  conception. 


Inf.)  The  loai  of  several  of  oor  pftarions  wooM  sink  ns  to  tfte 
rank  of  animals*  Animals,  according  toFoorier,  are  incomplete 
moulds,  partial  and  defective  scales  of  passions;  they  are  con- 
eeqaently  creatures  which  do  not  belong  to  the  chain  of  har- 
monic beings,  and  are  therefijre  incapable  of  progressive  d^ 
velopment  They  are  toman,  what  a  few  isolated  and  scattered 
notes  in  music  are  to  the  fbll  and  complete  scale  of  the  twelve; 
they  remain  in  consequence  stationary,  without  development 
and  without  raising  themselves  above  their  primitive  condi- 
tion. Being  fragments  of  soitls  reduced  to  certain  branchet 
of  passions,  they  are  out  of  unity  witfi  the  Divinity,  and  are 
not  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  knowing  God,  of  comprehend- 
ing his  laws  of  universal  harmony,  and  of  participating  in  the 
right  of  immortality.  The  body  of  the  animal  is  equally  be- 
neath that  of  man ;  it  is  an  incomplete  machine,  adapted  to 
the  few  branches  of  passions  which  compose  its  active  prin- 
ciple. The  animal  not  being  in  intellectual  or  material  unity 
with  the  Divinity,  the  use  and  handling  of  Fire,  the  great  dis- 
solvent or  blood  of  the  Universe,  is  interdicted  it 

As  the  Creator  has  given  animals  but  a  few  incomplete  and 
I  isolated  passiims,— having  created  them  as  the  aids  and  servants 
of  a  higher  being, — man,  he  has  assigned  them  no  harmonic  and 
independent  destiny ;  he  has  not  consequently  given  them  min^ 
to  comprehend  the  laws  of  universal  Harmony,  according  to 
which  all  beings  of  harmonic  creation  should  regulate  their 
existence*  But  he  has  distributed  the  passions,  which  he  has 
given  animals,  in  such  a  way  as  to  guide  and  direct  them  nghU 
ly ;  whereas  man  with  the  full  scale  of  the  twelve,  is  led  to 


peiditioiif  if  he  do  not  discover  the  law  whioli  reguUteS: 
tbenu  Let  us  ezpUin  by  a  simple  flliutratioii,  why:  the  Di» 
Tioity  does  this.  If  a  musician  were  to  put  a  musical  instrument 
;in  the  hands  of  a  child,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
music,  and  if  he  wieked  nevertheless  the  child  should  produce 
no  discords,  he  would  have  to  give  him  an  instrument  with 
only  a  few  cords  or  keys,  and  so  tuned  that  in  whatever  way 
the  child  would  thrum  upon  it,  he  could  produce  nothing  but 
accords.  The  animal  is  in  the  same  situation  with  regard  to 
the  Divinity,  who,  not  having  given  it  mind  and  higher  pas- 
sional combinations,  has  so  distributed  the  few  passions  he  has 
implanted  within  it,  as  to  direct  it  rightly  in  Ailfilling  the  re* 
stricted  destiny  assigned  it;  they  inc<«isequence  do  not  clash 
and  lead  the  animal  astray. 

Man  being  a  full  and  complete  Scale  of  passionfs,  with  ac- 
cords  and  discords, — without  which  higher  harmonies'  and  the 
progressive  development  we  spoke  of  are  impossible — ^possesses 
mind  to  discover  the  law  of  the  Serie,  which  distributes  the 
passional  and  other  harmonies  of  the  universe,  and  to  apply  it 
to  his  social  org^anization,  which  woujd  guarantee  his  passions 
a  true  and  noble  development.  The  same  elements  of  varied 
and  infinite  harmonies^  composing  the  Soul  lead  •<»  the  other 
hand,  to  infinite  discord,  if  the  Serial  law  be  not  discovered 
and  applied.  We  cannot  have  high  and  .Taried  harmonies, 
joined  to  a  vast  development  of  Intelligence,  wiUio^t  beings 
possessing  integral  scales  of  passions ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  an  equally  complicated  discord,  if  the  Law  which  re- 
gulates their  development,  be  not  applied  to  thepi. 
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Hence  the  vast  importance  of  discovering  the  Passional 
Serie,  the  only  mode  of  action  adapted  to  the  pasilions.  Ci- 
vilization, in  which  all  these  springs  of  action  are  developed 
falsely,  is  a  reversed  image  of  the  C^omhfned  order,  in  which 
they  would  b^  jd0^)oped  luinnQ|liaDC^y  \^:  ^epries.  It  is  our 
&lse  social  system,  consequently,  which  produces  the  hor- 
rid  conflict  and  disorder,  which  we  at  present  see  around  us. 

T^  diKOvesryiffthePaiaioii|(l|Seri(),  of  tl^Jar^.ifeibich.  r^gu- 
lttlas!the«oeial.  Meveniflnt,  ]stiie!tetdii|g;fe«tiu^'^  F9W$tf4i 
khors^iiiritgavehiifethe  ke(f  to^tbootfactf  foor  hnbeh^d^ 
ittant^  wiiioh  06mpds|9  /IbetTfltebi  of  Nstotffi^  >iH«  v«s.  om^e^ 
iiiitliy  any iffecedifilfiBagjfetftioiisoriiiveitiilitkiisofsi^ 
it  was  the  acyereBHitt'  of  a  bold  aa§  daring  geHioi^  .whkA 
had  disenthralled  itself  from  the  -iltal  prd^udio^  that  the  views 

Ml 

of  the  Deity  were  inscrutable,  and  tUt  sbcial  happmeslB  could 
not  be  realik^  on  the  earth*  'To  bbfdness  of  conception,  he 
add^  an  inde&tigable  and  scrutinizing  analytic^  'spirit;  and 
with  forty  years  of  study,  he  worked  out  a  complete  orgianiza* 


tion  of  8(ici^ty,  all  the  details  of  which,— education  of  children, 
organization  of  industry,  internal  distribution  and  arrange- 
ment  of  the.]Pal.a^e  of  the  Phalanx,  etc.,  ar^  regularly  based 
upon  the  great  l4aw  of  tihe  Serie  of  GrQupe,  axjid  upon  the  re- 
qoiremeots  of  himup  ^ture.  How  Qa;tr^rdi]^fU7.  that  t)ie 
world  should  not  have  made,  by  instinct  or  aceident,  during 
thirty  centuries  of  ^entific  hivestigatiox^  this  iSSscbVery,'  foid 
that  it  lAqald  have  left  to  6ne  individiial  tho'  Mlatioii  ef  tiM 
vast  problem  of  HUMAN  DJBSttNYl  .   .  '  T, 

...  ■     -.I  :-  •■■...*    \\i': 
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MXOMFtlOVf  TRAVUfMlTy  SVALITT  OF  MOYSKKKT. 


CaaAPTER  SIXTEENTH. 

KXCSFTIOlfy  TRAHSITIOlfy  DUALITY  OF  MOVEMBHT,    , 

For  want  of  a  knowledge  of  three  principfes, 
which  exist  in  the  Universe/ men  of  science  have 
mktkd  the  key  to  the  solution  of  some  fundamental 
problems  of  Movement,  a  knowledge  of  which  would 
have  been  an  important  guide  in  the  investigation  of 
the  •ystem  of  Nature*  These  .principles  are : 
,1.  Law  of  Exception. 

.2*  Theory  of  Transitions, 
3.  Duality  of  Movement  in  the  Universe. 

**  The  Law  or  Exception  exists  in  the  five  branches 
of  Movement,  and  may  generally  be  estimated  at 
an  eighth  or  a  ninth*  If  we  state,  for  example,  that 
the  civUizees  are  very  miserable,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  seven  eighths  of  them  are  reduced  to  a 
state  of  privation  and  suffering,  and  that  an  eighth  only 
escape  this  general  misery,  and  enjoy  a  lot  worthy 
to  be  envied.*  If  we  add  that  the  happiness  which  this 

*  Is  it  not  necessary  that  Qod  should  confer  on  a  few  this  ease 
and  comfort  denied  the  mass,  so  that  we  c&n  see  rays  of  hi^ 

EikiesB  among  the  favored  few  ?  Without  the  example  of  las 
appiness  of  the  small  9umber,  the  minds  of  men  would  sink 
into  a  state  of  apathy  and  j&talistn,  and  Genius  would  be  witb^ 
out  a  stimulant  to  seek  for  an  issue  from  the  miseries  of  ei* 
▼ilization. 


immw9M3Jm^mm.09  mnmnm  Mi 


jmatt  nanibtii  rfrf  ^riliipet  eii)^  morenob* 

noxious  to  tb9'multitiidiif:a8  the  foyoftfitea/of  foituM 
are  often  the  lauk  worthjr  «|,  iber  bendftts*  wt^  inrttl 
find  that  this  assertion  is  also  subject  to  an  Excep- 
tion of  an  eighth  or  a  «ibth,  valod  that  foitwie^  in  one 
case  out  of  eight,  favors^^faim^.who  is^esetriiig.  This 
ray  of  justice  only  teiwes  to- prove  the  absewserof 
eqmtyt  as  a g^ertd Me.* 

'«Th^  Btc6mion  is  not  ihvariably  fixed  at  an 
eighth;  it  varifes  frbtai  a  thitd^  to  a  AunSreoMf  and 


a  thousandth  ;  its  most  common  term  is  an  etVA^  or  a 
ninth.  To  this  proportion  we  will  haDitualty  refer.*' 
Had  tbis  priitisipfe  baenfdly  ftdmjlted  ita  all  acien- 
tifio/qpeculattons^  and  hadffhilosbphers-aleTated.thMi 
viewihB  to  ooBsideir  the>pn^baUe  dnralwa  of  the  :aff!- 
istence.of  tbfl  human  racaliiiion  thtfearth^-^fixiagl'k 
by  siqppositimi  ataixtyy  eighty  or  a  bundled  ihomaad 
ymrsy  they  might  ;possibly  have  coaoliided,  that/the 
present  condition  of  mankind  was  merely  an£scoep« 
turn  to  their  true  or  gehecal  social  Destiny;  an  ext 
oeptibn,  whidhis  to  the  human  race,i.what  the  first 
auiSeriflgs  of  infaacy^'Sttcbaa  leethii^;;  are  to  tba 
life  of  man*  But  the  fewNtboilsand  years  -that  man 
has  been upoblhisiearth,  i^ifiear itO;tbe  scientific  suab 
an^etoFitity,  that  they  canriot.axlaad  .their  tboimhti 
beyoad  it,  and  they  invconsequjmcevdeekarelbat  ^vil 
wiUdvefc  exists  and  thai  ei^peilwiQe  praves  it  t^.be 
tbe<'4lejmallotand  deiitidy^iOi\xaan|u^  /rot 

..Tda0M:O>TaAiratTK>ii4^'  'VbeM«r^ili\'Nature<M 
M  >br^l»:  jao  suddek  vfi^JB^s  40  att  bcnr  opefo^ 


iWWiKMH  Mjwmoiit  MMtM^ar 


liOD»  Khe^  obMFver  iQicCMnpt'  gradattioiti'iiiid  tregntar 
Unsom,  beib«e'ibairiioiMl  <^tiier  idbuicy*   ^  i;  '    •  ^ 

Y.Wnit-PlkuBLi':  '   ■'■*<■.'  or'  ''furAirc**;-.  ■  jt- 

Second  Phssis  or     •.s.YQUTJH^  •  t  p 

,  i>^enc|i]ig  Tiaiipitkm  or    Death. 

■.!■:■■,  ill  -         •*   i-i      '.  /•    il'  .1.  ■.     .•'')<:        ..:  ■     .  -^  .;      \   •  ■ 

s.'JBveiy  thing  iii>  the  Uiubiranw)  is  ji  flene,  iiab|e<i<  to 
1IU4EUK)eB£t]g  afid^desdciiliiig^iM^cin^ 
iain>'!th€iexifteno0*oftiie';)iila]Mly  th^ieafoer  oif/tMor 
lb])|«iS}toteiil,---^M:«re8isritt8'ni(^^  vast^  i»e« 

gidntedby  tkiSi  flame  law*  The  Uaimse  is  the  sum 
(rfllUt*tfae  SMie»(  and  in  ItiMieeternidfDirnaatioa'aft^ 
d^^scdutioiiy' one !  eternal  composition  and  deoomposi« 
lion  are  going  on,  which  maintain  eqidlttnrium;  and 
in  which  death,  or  the 'dissdlotion  of  oneSerie,  istmt 
Ifaie  birth  <Mr  the  comtnenceement.ofiifi!  new  opa.  AU 
timnsitioas  a(replaoediat;<Ae£aA^emes  ofSeidesi  aad 
asitfaey  are  oominenoemeiprts  imd  •dtesolutieiw'iof  tha 
Qrjg^ic  meobaMmi^^<of  I  those  Sevi^s,  iSiffMng^  cam^ 
mifiiMtly  ffikn  ihe  $feg$ifot  coufwe  if  timr  ^iifoncs) 
tiiejT'  aye  i^ort  perixkis  afraflMhgv  becaase  the  Crea* 
tor»  having  conaisdistf  <Aifp/^di»j  M^ 
wMtk  (sU9t»kf  mM  ttie  CHngcMcferiod  '(whi<ihU)c- 


wiWBrtii%c5i^4iwrmfp  wwrny  xwinwipiit  *£  Vfe 


ample^  witb  4eat(Vv  iirtHcii .  it  •.  a  transitiont .  ftpm  /lifeh 

aad  a  iBore  or  les^  W)|eAt  dissohitioa. ipf  U.     '•  '  •.  ^.^ , 

TjransitioiiK  >  }CQiiQ0Cit\ ,  eU. .  jbnmcbes  *  of.  Movoepeiitt, 

and  ftfa  the.  im\r«rsaL  tj^g  ot!  linlo  .i^etwie^a  ^^rie0»\^ 

ail4:quadn^p»dsr-i|i : tW ^olJjUMr,!  liak  beit^i?ef^ttithj^; 
wakml  and  Ihe  v^et9Jb)Q» — jn  /th4  mrriQW'Jftfstfm^: 
link  h^we^A  tiMi jipdy  «nd.tM[>80ul»rT^  t^  quinqqt) 
Iraki  bet wofm  ^i  ^^pj^  9>iaA  the  poaHr-r-iaiithe  $a^  )M(t 
betiP^e^tbuJ^irdaiMJlthf!  5M«w^;  aa44QftiySAirf6#rf4>  e|^; 

oif.tirc^oWfQr  exa«ten(Kifyf  af^lfiiisf^  in  Aewito^ 
X¥]j(ib^t«  Wng, ;  either:}  a»  I^a^Muiei ;  i^.tOiie.  nuf ; ,  (|f»4l 

4ii^.^4raMi]io40  iQiGoimect  theo^,  aQd^vxMd  «udde|i, 

TrsmmiioM  :03U»fc  in :  tbfl  r  ppifsiofVK  und  r^acactenf^.. 
as  iwell  /i^9  ill^itM  Un^d^nitS'Of:  Natuiicii;  pasaiqaoil. 
IVAnsitiona^ar^i  Vii^ry  impiOtlN^t  in  ^Qialni^n^l^tffii 
The  dombindditirt'deii  i^ll  .iMk^  u«a  c^:^  thM^ 
stramge  and  ^didntno'  cfatiraclef i^  r^o  Ji^ :  c^dfttfire^ ; 
handed  ^.Ihdtpoiaesffoirftlheitiselvc^  ^md  ipviiWbiM^ 
valueleJBs <(» perniciaui^ ii^ <sivili^gtioti<  iM>.  tJidiMK;  .li 

•A  majxMtjn^of  Trto0itio]|8:a9t  lilifhf^  papnlill  KH^i 
phymtiBSSfiMf^,  il$,JbP'eiEanqple^,iife4lie^'&eriefi>fIifo^ 
bivthMd^eiitbrfindib  Ihl9  ^itikMldiocdQmrT^tlHl^Mty 


tkki  poiypo^V'  the  m^tog-^titaftg^' ' '  if  it  tcr  wled  itky 
tk(B  Dimnitfiioeg  n<M  dd  moay  wiSk'efml  entitefyf  and 
Pinter' iBven  Tranrition9  agr^  an^er^  be* 

cause  the  Ditinity  ^e^boumUfkf  ^  exercise  of  hi$ 
own  power^  arid  becaUsthe'admtlM^^noihing  contra- 
didoryin  his  system^  III&  catttiottDSke-tWo  and  two 
five,  nor  does  he'  wish  it«  He  fans  gi^  toan,  for 
exa!yi}>le,  a  physidal  orgatt&Eiition^  all  the  organs 
ef'^hieh  act  with  perf^  hanncttiy'i  pitydaciiig  an 
eqiiUibrhim  called  heakfe,  which  it  a  state  of  phy- 
sieal  comfort  and  weU-beingb  But  voine  of  those 
oirgbns  may  t>ecome  deranged  or  dl^ised,  and  sof-- 
fetting  eh8ue,-^nd  why  t  liecatise  the  natural  and 
tri!iie' condition  of  the  oygtai2lrtio»^  ts  ><i(riated;  w« 
oiiiliH>t  feel  physical  comibrt  in  <  ft  sltdte  of  health,  and 
alio  In  a  state  of  diseeite,  which  nt  its  oppositi^  B\A 
hpMkh  is  the  genel^l  tiiw,  and  diiesise  thfe  Exception; 
the  SSxception  ^ ^pahifei,  beeaiise'  {Tin  a '  contradietion 
afthkt  law.'  '^AA  M^^enered laws  Me IHttnity  itnu 
versaUy  connects  pleasure  and  happiness.  If  he  hais 
gfven  m  ^  bodf  iidapted  to  the  temjperatnre  of  the  at- 
'  miDsphere^  add  we  thrust  tfnypar^of  it  in»flre,  we  must 
siifibr,  becausO'we  canilol  feel  bodUy pleasure  in  twb 
stieh  entillrely-contraidiotory  states. 'If  h^  hat  implanted 
in  the  mother  a  strc^gto^ve  for  her^child-^necessary 
pa^siotf  to  gMrantee  the-  safety  ^  o^^sp^i^g— it  it 
impossible  she  shotild  feel  delight  m  seeing  it  well 
aiid  happy,  vndiin  teeing  itisuffedng  and' djring.  'It 
would  •  be  Mcerfiary  to  reeoiibtle  ittipossibilitiest 
^          wMcbt'-at  W^vediitked,  this  C^tordo^  not  do. 


uowmib  v«AiittTippr«  WAi4ar.r  cor  mxmfmn  ill 

Therefore  wh^e^ferithe.n0t§ir(aU.  ceuree  :or  fam.  oftl^ 
easisten^  ef^n^itive  beings  ie  violated f  paim  en$ue9* 
The  Traosition  and  Exception  may  be  con^iderod 
one  anditbe.same  thing,  for  if  Y(e  go  to  the  bottom 
oC  the  two.  lawfl,  we  find  thai .  aU  Dransiiions  ari^ 
wnerely  EoE^eptidns  in  the  aperatians  n^  Nature.  Had 
a  regular  study  been  made  of  the  ayaitem  of  Transit 
tioasr  ^t  would  have  put  science  ia  ^possession  of  ^n 
important  key  to  the  solution  of  probleiif  s,  which  hi^ve 
baffled  all  its  efforts.  Applying  it  ^  social  questions, 
it  would  have  led  to  the  inquiry  > whether  the  o^eejf 
of  mankindt  like  that  of  an  indiTiduiJ,  inight  not  be 
subject  to  Transitions,  and  whether  tlief  huthaa  r^ce 
might  not  be  at  present  io  the  first  or  ^cendiag  Tran^- 
tion  of  their  career ;  for  w[e  luiQif  that  iMn  ha&n^  beep 
more  than  about  seventy  centmriec  upoa  the  globoi  ppn* 
sequently  he  may  be  yet  in  n^  state  <^  social  ipfancy« 
and  in  ignorance  ofthe  future  Destiny  reserved  hioi.* 

*  After  two  or  three  thousanil'  years  existence  on  ttie  earth', 
the  human  race  rndst,  fiom  a  spirit'  of  progfress  and  ele?atioi| 
inbereat  in  human  .nature*  discfiver  soms  .syaitein  of  writingii 
or  some  mode  of  perpetuating  records  of  their  acts  or  history. 
in  that  lapse  of  time,  they  can  also  develop  iadnstry  sufBcientt 
ly  to  leave  in  their  architectural  and.dUier  co^u^tructions,  tpracea 
of  tiieir  existence.  The  temples  of  India  and  its  records  do 
not  cany  us  hack  bevond  four  thousand  years;  abd  its  archi* 
lecture  is  undoahted\7  the  oldest  on  the  ^arth.  Uad  the  hamaa 
family  heen  twenty  thousand  years  upon  the  globe,  thejr 
would  heyond  all  doubt  have  left  seme  nooaments  or  some 
works,  which  would  haye  proved  an,  ^tiquity  of  at  least  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  years;  out  none  such  exiist 

Cuvier,  after  the  inost  diligentTesearbb,  declares  that  no 
fossil  remains  of  man  have  been  found  on.  the  earth,  nor  any 
proofs  that  man  has  been  in  existence  mfte  than  seventy  cen- 
tunes. ■       't'^  '     ■•.*.'  .   »  •■'.••  ■  /i'.  .    .    .-, 


at  tmamumf  rtuMM^  MAiitr-  or 


l%e  sociat  c^rMr  -  of  i^rmnkidd  fo-ftSerie  ivkh 
itn  isi«eending  tt^mitioD,  its  growth,  maturity,  de- 
c^Iifie  and  decending  traiiBition.  A  little  extention  of 
scientific^  speculation,  a  little  more  boldness  in  ideas, 
would  bate  led  the  scientific  to  eitispeet  that  the  sa^ 
vflige,  patxiarcfaal,  barbarian  and  civilixed  soeietiev 
lAight  be  ttdfnntcny  iikialformSj  {ikeOBcmding  TrantU 
ft'en  of  man's  car^e^  b»  the  planet,)  consequentljr 
periods  of  social  suflbring  and  mitery. '  The  possib^ 
ty  of  a  higher  social  Destin^  being  reserved  mftn^ 
kind^'WoUld  hftve  bi6en  an  Y>bj^t  of  examination;  tad 
human  t>atute  -wtiiM  have  been  sttidied  to  aseertain 
how  fttr  it  wa«  compatible  with^itv-  The  problem 
ondel  regularly  laid  down,  the  humim  mind  would 
not  have  stof^ped^until  it  was  solved; 
''Man,  to  attain  his  destiny,^, to  enter  into  a  caiieer 
of  S6cial  Harminy,  mn^  discover' a  society  perfedily 
adajited  to  his(  n&fnm '  Th^frtifent  mftu  are  no  more 
our  social  destiny  than  suffering  and  disease  are  our 
physical  Hestinyr,  Yarious  avenue§  .wf^re  open  tp  thia 
discovery,  butfo  t^&  sbaAie  of  siiience,  it  has  misred 
them  all,  andJbaa.iefi  it  to  be  made; by  a  single  in^ 
dividual, — a  ptb^f  that  the  task  ivals  not  so  difficult 
Fourier  haa.solyeid  tfae  problem  of  human  Destiny,  by 
4  c^lctilatioh  of  Passiodal  iattractioh  and  Agricultural 
aissociation,  guided  in  his  reseaxohes  by  aa  intimate 
conviction  of  the 'goodness  of  ttytf  passibns,  and  by  a 
true  and  elevated^  view  of  the^  inte^nality  and  nni- 
li^rsal^y  of  Pii^yjden^^^^  •     i  ' 

Duality  of  Movement,  or  Two-fold  mode  of  4^^ 


VMimdVf  MMBvry  w  ^MVMMnb  Ml 


s 


we  Hie  cbramtnivgy  ^1  is  ih^  iif;i>8t;ailiportltii|/|  jti 
ducoyer]r><ivf>iilil  JiMe  sfaerwli^i  that  fttt  jtiMt  fivlr 
faraifidbisft  DfJtfoTement.  ({)flig^/:il^l)<«mjMibjectf'M 
l^docMeot  compound,  mbde^f  4erel<q>iiieiity|j^^^ 
of  wJhieh  !»  ^icd^otte  iOtherj^Ate,  ftte  (Hfodmiiig 
£brwt0fiMs^  the  other  2)^fp2J62lM»4;  -  Tiiftt  tbe^opiMr 
aiAoa  are  fttbjeot  4o  «  42ott&M  m^eflnen^  \%  evideiitf 
we  see  them  at  present  in  their  subversive  aetlofii 
perverted  by  the  false  influence  of  society,  produc- 
ing:-dtfK)Odrd,  hatred  jeaknib^^t  oppre(iiio9/i  ii^iuflice 
lUBidjnbunlemble.  varieties  ti  vioafand  icrtme^  TbM 
tbejr  Axe i. capable  of  a  harnioBi(i).deyQitfth[neiit^.w^ 
caimot  An  kstatit  ^doobtat  "We  Mq-iso  imiiqp ^genei*aMll 
add  nobie  adtiods^^  Ihat '  we! :  loMijr  ^  saMy .  coneftiddi 
could  a  Boetai  syaleii^ibe  difltobeied  ]|ieirfea^ 
fo  oohr;  oatores^  that'wei  wouki  see  /the tpreaeHt idol 
gradation  6f  tfce  vae^  igiire^piacB'to  a-noblo'eleiiltoi 
tton^vand  aee  thopamoniT  ofaang^irbbi' being  the 
ttiearate  Jof  perv^rtion,  whiclkrtfaerjrAdWi  aio;?  to  be 
thedntenire  ofaft/thatds  bcftutifid  and  hiuriiiomc4.<  ^t 
';:Tfao  social  Movement  isnudbjeot  lo>tkis  DualHjq 
in  the  aocietiea  whtdi  haTO  oxistdd  on  the  eartb,  Ivt 
Ke  4he  folse^deVelopmenltof -that  !Mov$imtet»  whidt 
is^chafacterixed  by  the  mitsories  of  the  Jiitmaa  ra«9^ 
and liy  the, nine  scourges  oniKiierated i(^ge^2)$ iM 
(u  theifiabe  jjr.  stdwergiv^  Jthnmnni  akoay$  esmt^f  M 
ih6i  QtWMricMrew^ftt  or^icniitTfiivretfn^js.nmBiinay  cwf 
chide  tbatal  kmg  peviod[o£«ooiai.etisteaoi6^/is  sUUiiiii 
served  mankind#'>whiiabiiik«isli  Jieoessarify  difieii  inoit 


fltt  noiiMWf  muuRnnoKy  doauhipv  at 


Ab  'prtntnt  %nhteriA6n.^  If  wv/poitAaiiied  a-  ibcnm^h 
knowledge  of  the  Daality  of  Destiny^  we  should  see 
liHit  the  present  steial  inebhevenee  hra  positive  proof, 
that  a  eiareer.  of  sodal  banndtty  mnsi  of  i^solate  ae- 
oessity  follow^  whereas  for  waof  of  this  knowledge^ 
ipienoe  has  saperficiklli*  ooncluded,  from  sddsig  the 
pim^nli  social'  subvenrion^  that  it  will  necessarB^ 
tidst  as  long  as  the  hteilnan  race  coaiinue  on  the 
globe. 

•  ■      :  ■ '  '  'I  ' ;  :  '  ■ '      ^  ^ ■  ■    '  .        ■ . 

Meiat  of  ideiiee ,  are  led  info  strange  errors  in  their 
tiews  of  nature  bj  their  ignorance  of  the'laW  iof 
Duality*  '[pHey  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  wiedom  ef 
the  Divinity  with  «acb  hideous  4nreations  as  the  tiger^ 
thh  hyena,  thil  creeodile/  the  ahark^  the  snake,  the 
isorpion,  the  spider  and  the  bed^tbog ;  they  end^vor 
to!dii9cover  for  whict  Wise/purpose  they  were  plaoed 
iqxm  the  earth.  They  do  not  knoiW  that  Dualitjf  ex^ 
tetids  tO'  the  kingdoms  iifNataare,  f  s  well  as  to  every* 
thing  else,'  and  that,  owing  4o  the  deranged  state'  of 
the  aromul  S3r8tenlij^;the  time  of  the  creaticm  mt 
pqlnts  6n  the  Globe,  pktrticularly  around  theequator, 
a  large  number  6f  germs  of  true  creations  were 
sub versively  developed  ;-^for  example,;  the  seventeen 
species  of  felines^  the  one^linndred  antd  thirty  species 
Af  snakes.  3o  <for  from  >  seeing  the  wisdom  of  the 
Divinity  shine  forth  in  ^tliiese  subversive  creatione^ 
WIS  should  see  in  them  t&e>  impress  of  a  hideous  du« 
plicity.  Man  will  hereafter  jturge  these  horrid  cieiu 
tiomt  froidoff  faia  terrestiai residence^    ^  -^ 


Duality ol^mo^itieiiitt^  in^^tife'  so4)i^»87«tMi» 
vHaete  wh  &A  cometfi  fei^dh^ng  in  etceenirlG  i^rUuit, 
prep^wtcfty  (oi  becdming  pfatnetii  iirithi  regolar  i^- 
hanjfioniG'  cd^its.  **  It  exists  als(i  on  owt  pklfn#t;  thete 
It  dcqfilcil^  in  the  frozen  state  ^fitg  Fofes,  afid  i» 
tke  bitumenous^infectkm  df  its  Oeeans;  It  exists  in* 
the  hnman  family,  iii  the  while- and  >Uact  nices; 
There  is  also  .soiiEm0n  t>r  duplicity  betwiien  man  and 
the  kii^doms  of  Nature,  for  «jniong  quadrupeds  i  he 
has  not  more  than  a  twetitied^  whidh^ar^  useMto 
him,  an^ng  birds  hardly  a  hundredth;  «nd  aittong^ 
itisects  hardly  a  thousandth.?  ^ '  Thurfdiiplioity^  of 
Movement  is  a  lawih  Nature  $  the  fiilseoir  subversive 
Movement^ '  comprises  an  eigbthi  s)3tteenth^  tfahty^ 
second  or  less,  of  tfme;  epooe^  and  tbkilgsi  ^         >< 

The  three  prinei^es  ^bove  enumerated>'are  in^^ 
timaleiy  blended;  and,  considered' €ii  one^ single  Fritf^^ 
ciple,  with  a  three-fold  character,  they  enter  into  tbn^ 
plani  of  this  fXvinity,  and  the^  sttfd^  and*  compl^e- 
tesnsion  woold  have  been  <an  i&estimaMei  thenmrtiiiM^- 
guide  to  Science  m- its  higher^  speculations  and'ifi^ 
vsestigatipns;  ()  As  we  rise  in  thes«ale-'Of  creatimtV 
thediiration  and  Extent  of  the  false  Mocvemitaftginadii^^ 
ally  dimitaiiAes^  m^til  it ceacJesinitho'C^tliei^f  4liia^> 
vetsal  existence  1  tite  Divinity  i^  eteMal  Hatfnony.  ' 

If i  the  reader  wiU^  (reflect  attentively  tipd«  ^fhe^  Mtde ' 
we  have  herisf  said,  and  u^on  the  obsei^y^'tiotis  tUMi^' 
tatned  in'  the  note  (page  174);  the  ^l- find  ^an  exk^ 
planatiovof  the  cause  of  evib  <  Bdbce^^ttiiflg  thli> 


Wk  niMMM«»i'iiiA9«ffMbi  9iMm«/d9i  ^9mmmmfii 


tjwxiii  wkiehvm&y  serve  i«irtfaer  lo  i^Uicidat^  thismotit 
iviporlaiit  .quBd^B.^  JHIM  Jto  Bftvinitf  lo  c^n^ated: 
qaxfa^mM  ithftt  tbejF  tifould  not)  kav6  l^njubgael 
ia  (MiversioiH  tod^ li&. restricted  thetn  ctoiBie^lQnUljr 
tpr'  oae. single  mode) of  levek^puiieilt,  so  tbftt^^they 
would  teut^idicectediiMi  altfajrs  nghtty, ;be::Wt)i]ld< 
Itow  :piBeyeQtad.^jth^;]^]?M3nt  temj^ofary  perrerticU* 
iii<th(i}pMiictti4  worUifit  lisi  tme^^.Mitihe  wcnildliaTii 
lifidl'fo-deigrfnaijtiM  premgBl6w»  of  ^im  wittiandi  i»t; 
dopeadeiitjactiUiAvtedIo  siato^.mt  sfeilQt  ereatureaiCif 
^tmot  i  i  wbick  nT^Uld  tiMHa  nodiioad  ins  ttt  tfaei.  level  ofi 

J 

the!fa9averttbe>»)!(^,Mthe  aat^iVlTbendovvi  otan  widif 
free4^]ytyiMid:f>rogt9fisiTe  dtvelepinentr  the<:)reatcn^ 
consequently  d<9Mt  tM)t;|my)mtHLitpmporaty  siibTeKv 
sioH  inihb  eoiiimeQQeHMBl;o£]iUmi'0  social  ejnsteiice, 
but  Jte  tfsurves  Unlimlilnia  IbngoaHMC  o£  social 

.-t^rtosame is Umsr. iriih^ itogard  to  tk*  tdn^racy 
s||ffii!iBg  and:lBtJ«efy^.ririirhiQh  we:  bow  i  90e  connected: 
with  rthe  edftHciM  <>(  indiistfy^  Th^imiitor  lias  glvieir 
tbe^blimim';i»ce  wants,  wbicih  tibey  ean  only  satisfy^ 
by  itbe^  QiihivalioK  of  itbe^atthandrbylliecexercite  o£ 
industry  in  .gseoertd;  ho  Jias  so  tirgaiuased  them  that 
thejf  ■  sa^uiM  Odiiees  4o  prtMCl  dtltem  >  firom  i  the  ele^^ 
iiibii1S|»ffti«A  c|lotMe8'IO'Q0vQr>1hei^^  tliat  of 

neffessitir.Hhojioalust  pass  tbr<high  b^  period  of -social 
sQgbnBglaHkllHepugliant  jtW^  jorhile.  ihey  wer6  dis^.' 
QOifeI!illg.tj^dt^rftetiog  kit^  of  industry ^Ifa; 


WE9Km9t^  niinnm6if  f'svauw  w  MrnMrn  livt 


tiuhi^ifi^aetiviiyv'fehoputd  4[)^'m>  wads  <yf '^bvtfilojifri^ 
the  intellect  and  tM>''pkdi(l6i^,^)^f  pbrAibting '4^ 
physical  organization,  and  that  its  exercise  should 
become  a  charm  and  a  delight .  He  has  adapted  to 
this  design  his  creations  in  the  animal,  vegetable  and 
mineral  kingdoms ;  *  he  has  placed  metals  and  marbles 
in  the  earth  suited  in  every  way  to  the  wants  and 
purposes  of  man,  and  he  has  made  grains,  fruits  and 
flowers  to  grow  upon  its  surface,  which  please  the 
senses  by  the  beauty  of  their  forms  and  colors,  by 
the  delicacy  of  their  flavors,  and  the  fragrance  of 
their  perfumes.  He  has  created  every  thing  so  as 
to  aid  man  in  his  function  on  the  earth,  and  to  re- 
ward him  for  its  due  performance ;  but  he  has  left 
him  to  execute  it  by  his  own  strength  and  genius, 
and  has  identified  his  dignity  with  his  independent 
action.  Had  the  Creator  wished  to  spare  the  human 
race  the  first  toil,  which  they  must  necessarily  un- 
dergo, until  they  develop  the  elements  of  Industry, 
and  organize  it  rightly,  he  would  necessarily  have 
had  to  provide  them  with  implements  of  labor,  with 

*  We  must  not  overlook,  however,  the  exception  of  suIh 
rersive  creations,  the  power  of  destroying  which  is  given  to 
man,  who  can  render  ail  nature  harmonic  with  himseSb 


^elli^gf.iM^cl.oiFenje^rmDg,  i^  m  tb^f.  are 

ajb^ttte  wautik  Thou*  toipr^v^nt  the  t^mporaityefil 
wbidiinan  has  to  .eDcioiinter  id  the  ooirtarit . of  hii 
caireer,  it  wouU  liave  been  iieceiiHury' k>  sujrrouiid 
Aiim:  with  every  th^igireqaisite  to  hia.  waotSy  tvhichr  in 
^num  unmU  have.  (r€4Ho$d  kinn  to  inaction^  ani>.left 
kirn  unidk  Tenant  pfi4JU  Olobe^:    * 
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There  Ib  not  a  more  enemtic  revetotion  of  the 
aociftl  deviation  of  man,  not  a  clearer  proof  of  the  mh* 
version  in  which  he  is  plungedt  tkan.  'tbe  revolt  of  his 
perverted  and  fiilse  reason  a^inst  his  natural  Attractions, 
against  the  eternal  Hafinoiiies,  towards  which  his  noble 
:  jiatnre  gtatitatw.  : The, most  stviki^aiidqnithetioUal^ 
firmation  of  social  evil,  is  to  be  found  in  the  &ct,  that 
man  o  snnl'A>  Ati^plj  in  evil,  that  he^CGftsiders  tills  evil 
as  his  element.  It  i$  thi^^kal  belief  lr)uch  has  parafiiei 
for  so  many  centuries  hunlan  intelligence^  apd  has  been 
an  olMtacle  to  any  bold  search  fbr  an  onif^  which  would 
lead  firom  the  present  subversion  to  HanDpo}r« 

Victor  C(mm4erant 

• 

What  is  the  Destiitt  or  Mah  ?  why  ivas  he  placed 
upon  the  Earth  T  Was  it  to  ravage  and  devaluate 
its  surfade,  to  render  it  a  scene  of  desolation  and 
misery,  to  degrade  his  own  nature  atid  tfie  creations 
around  him  T— -or  was  it  to  cultivate  and  embelHsh 
it,  to  develop  its  varied  resources  and  realise  in  his 
passional  or  social  existence  those  Laws  of  order' mA 
jtutieCf  ujhteh  govern  ike  Universe  f 

The  terrestitd  Destiny  of  man  is  to  oveisbis 
the  globe,  which  ijs  a  vast  doipain  confided  to  his 
care.  This  important  trust  suppose?  a  general  and 
perfect  qultiv^tipfi  of  its  surface,  the  fertilizing  of  iui 
deserts,  the  draining  of  its  swamps  and  molniitoet; 


risv  Of  < 


the  covering  of  its  mountains  with  forests,  the  re- 
gulating of  its  streams, — ^in  short,  the  adorning  and 
embellishing  of  it  by  every  means  in  his  strength  and 
intelligence. 

If  manpeifajmjEf.w9lLt}]0  9o^.taiskyd^  to 

him,  he  is  i^wardea  tor  it  by  fHe^sa&faGtion  of  the 
leading  desires  of  insinoture^  by^t ' 

"Gfeneral  riches, 
^^  Jtojfeviilual  iiappinesp,  * 

'  '  il^^->of  justice^     ^  « 

BqI  if  miiii' neglects  his  fimctio&'i  ST  he  degrades 
bjuip^,  and j^aiiges  tbeppei^ijipp^^^ 


^hich  hepvesideBi  he  is  puiilsbefl  bj^r 
.  .  :«fReteigre."pbverty,'   ,  i/..""'' 
PeivoniGil  aildeCy,      ■ 
fteign  of  all  vices, 
'.>i  PyjPLiGiTT  pF  iumoir."     V     .   J, 
.  Man  is  the  aiithor  on  thki  eart^i  ofhHf  oyrn  dignity 
And  prosperity,  jas  he  is  of  his  own  ^egra4ation  and 
msery.    Hj8  qm  perform  his  ta^ust  w;ell»  or  he  cap 
negplect  it ;  and  there  is  in  this  vast  sphere,  where 
the  human  race,  pQllectiv^ly  ai;e  called  to  act,  as  in 
^e  .narrower  sphere  over  which  the  individual  pre- 
sides,  a  reward  proportional  to  the  intelligence  and 
activity  applied. 


.If' 

:  I 


*  It  is  endeiit^lihat  it  ik  ohlj  on  individaal  happaiiea^  that 
cenertl  haj^pinesB  can  be  baeed;  poUtioai  eoooomittB  give  us 
tbeories  on  thd  ciches  of  nations,  oyjerlookidg  the  povertT  and 
privatibneof 'the  mass,  who  eonstituld  the  seven  eighuis  of 


oHtimr  orimm  Ml 

The  ignorance  of  maa  ^ '  faia'DisttiflQ^^  of  the  link 
which  exiflti  between  him  and  his  planet;  is  connected 
with  the  poverty  and  suflbring,  which  have  been  his 
lot,  iind  which  characterize  his  social  infancy.  Mfiia 
of  science,  occupied  exclusively  with  the  history  of 
Che  pasty  and  seeing  the  continuance  for  so  many 
centuries  of  social  tuisery,  have  tsoiisidered  it  per* 
manent,  and  supposed^  it  to  be  Ihe  vnchaingeMe 
destiny  of  the  fauntian  race.  They  haVe  eought  for 
the<:ause  of  aH  this  evil,  and  from  superficial  ob- 
servation they  have  declared  it  to  be  in  human  natuie 
^^inlhe  passiosis.  On  them,  in  coosequetioe,  has  been 
heaped  a  monstrous  load  of  obliquy,  and  man'  has 
gone  forth  from  the  inquest  of  human  science  wiA 
(he  brand  of  depravity  and  perversity  stamped  upon 
him.  £mbarked  upon  this  sea  of  error,  they  declare 
that  man  was  not  made  for  happiness,  that  the  evils 
he  suffers  are  a  consequencte  of  his  depra^red  nature!, 
and  that  no  higher  Destiny  is  reserved  for  him  thav 
the  present  mingled  disorder  of  moral  and  physica) 
sufiering.  To  conciliate  this  monstrous  theory  with 
the  creation  of  the. earth,  and  the  existence  of  man 
upon  it;  they  assert  that  it  is  a  valley  of  tears,  a  place 
of  probation,  where  he  is  placed  to  expiate  by  suSer- 
ingthe  iasperiection  of  his  natureL-^Iife  becomes  a 
ceasdess  combat,  a  ikiodnifbl  pilgrimage  towards 
eternity. 

This  explication,  so  unsatisfactory  and  repugnant; 
is  contradicted  by  every  aet  lof  man,  by  every  im^ 
pulse  of  his  souL    He  seeks  for  happiness  and  enjoy- 
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tMtiMM  1R  Idvf>0f:ili9;4lttik9e^:aft-aipart  of  bb  deatiny ; 
H-fae  s6d[i  for  richea'ud  the  goods  of  tUs  eartli, 
u  a  right  Although  disapjcKiinted  in  hiB.pomuit  jand. 
oppressed'  by  suflfering  and  evil,  slift.hope  is  not  ex- 
tinct} youthful 'aiod  evergreen,  it/epcetnrages  him  in 
his  efforts,  amd.instinct  whisptos,  that  at  some  future 
Amy  they  will  .be>xrowned  withisuccess. 

:lf  weri Atudy  ibe  passions  with  respect^  if  we  interf 
rogate  their  laws  of  action,  we  sfaaU.find  in  them  n6 
confirmation  of  the  above  dogma;;  they  ail  tend,  if 
n^tiydevelopedrto  conseiencious  and  harmonic  ac* 
lien.  Aut  let  us  ask,  do  wis  find.'^in  jtha  Creation 
«Tound  us  any  proof  thai  majB  waepntupontheearth 
lio;fnourn.aad( suffer?  Do  not  its  ever  varying  richer 
and  beautiful  products,  so.  delicately  adapted  to  his 
wants  and  pl^surcs,  and  which:9eem  ail  created  far 
him  as  for  a  superior  being,  invite  him. to  enjoy? 
Is  there  net  a.  life  and  animation  in  Nature,  in  her 
great  scenes,  most  congenial  to  his  feelings  of  the 
grand  and  beautiful  7 — In  the  soft  tones'of  her  zephyrs; 
la  the  fragrance  of  her  verdant  valleys^,  in  the  xniir« 
mur  of  her  forests  and  streams,  inthei  low  moan  of 
lier  oceans^  and  in  the  thousand  voices  of  her  birds 
«nd  insects,  is  there  not  a  language,  which  whispers 
to  him,  that  He, -who  created  in  his  love  the  Heavens 
wiith  their  wonders,  the;  Earth  with  its  flowers  and 
its  waters,  and  the  Harmony  of  the  Universe^  made 
not  this  .earth  a  valley  of  tears,  nor  placed  him  upon 
it «  discordant  note  in  hU  Great  Contort  I 
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It « trbe*  inasi  ittMSirja  cWeopiant;«Dfe  in  the 
Uiuv^rse^  4or  while  hmmmy  is  itt  Lam!,  discord  hait 
miutad  hik  Cktreer*  Bat  let  u«  not  auppoee  >that  the 
e?il  » ia  man  iodividuallgr^  in  his  ptasioiiS'af  natuve^; 
for  they  were  created  by  the  same  Power  whua^ 
wudom  regulates  the  inost  infinite,  aS'^.weli  as  the 
most  minute  haroionies.  Tke^Bviiig  in  ike  eoHecstivei 
actum  ifti^rmce,  in  the  fiUbe  and  heteix^edeiHia  so-» 
eSal'prinoiplesy  which  they  hanre  established^,    v/!: 

A  great -error  has  been  committed  in  viewing  man* 
kindl  merely  as  so  many>  individuals,  aepaniteffiiom 
one  aoetber^and  each  with  a  distinctahdisolated'in^: 
terest^^the  source,  of  discords,  conffietif  .t>fhiteiefltf? 
and  wmsie  of  efforta;  wstead  of  viewing  them^  n  ana 
gt^atiamilyv  associated  in  atreiigth  to  fulfil  the  iin^ 
portant  trust  of  Overseer,  and  to  extend  to  each-in»^4 
dividual  member  the  advantages  in  industry,  art  aloid 
sciebce^  of  their  united  strength  and  mt^Uigence.   '  ^^ 

In  die  distribution  of  llie  linkror  faak^bnies,  which  * 
compose  the  great  Serte  of  the  Univertte— -men,  plai> ' 
nets,  tans,  etc-^-eacb  has  its  place  assigned  it,  jta  iunc^' • 
tion  to  perform,  like  wheels  in  a  ^iece  of  'machik  ^ 
neny  ^  and  itithoogh  they  are  indepoident  creaitoaB^ 
stiK  they  exercise^  an  iinportiant  reciprocaMnflaenoii  • 
upon  each  other,  and  are  regulated  by  the  same  law^- 
of  WbmAbnj.    The  liuman  race  compbaed  ^f  all  the 
individlials  on  the  pl«li#t,  foorm  onev^  theae  jinks^^^ 
and  «fe  carried  on  ih  'the  mot^vmentiof  the  great ' 
Serie  wliile  •eitecuting  theb^  part  in  Ifeie  concert  irf 
Universal  harmony. 
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>Hnf  ebm  tt  tio  wiMre  inleiTupted;  the 
tte  iiMlividUal  is  cloiBdy  'COBneeted  with  that -of  the^ 
nee ;  the  'destiay  of  the  f»ce  with  thaft  t>f  thifr  planet^ 
and  the  destiny  of  the  "pknet  with  that  ef  the  solar-' 
sjrsteiH* 

'Our  sdar-sjrstem  ibrms  a  Bene  eoanplete  widiio 
itself;  larrived  at  this  height,  we  find  that  it  is  mere^ 
\y  a  link  in  another  aad  hi^^ier  Serie,  and  that  it  re^ 
volves  wkh  other  systeass  aaround  some  great  ceatrak 
suBu  A  knowledge  of  the  laws^  which  regelate  these 
stopendons  hannoBies  is  not  shut  o«it  from-  as,  ibr 
ae  bat  one  system  gorerai  the  whole,  if  we  discover 
the  laws,  which  legulate  the  harmoraes  within  oiur 
oem  sphere^  sfiaeh  as  the  passioaai,  mathematical,  plar- 
netary,  etc*^  wa  have  the.  key  te  the  Moyement  ef 
the  Universe. 

If  we  view  the  fimetioB  of  our  planet  in  connect 
tion  with  that  of  the  race  npon  it,  we  may  say  thai 
it  iM9isideral being f  as  we  ^t^ planetary  beings^  that  it 
has  its  ftinetion  to  perform  in  it9  high  sphere^  as  we 
have  ours  to  perform  on  its  surfaee^  It  is  a  link,  aa 
we  observed,  in  the  universal  Sevie-,  whose  millions- 
of  luminaries  performing  their  mighty  work,  are  the 
highest  manifestation  of  the  Ditrinity  in  his  material 

harmonies*   / 

£very  planet  requires  a  regulattor^on  its  surfaoe, 
who^by  lie  integral  and  unirsarsaiioultivatioay  by  the 
devekipBaent'Of  its  animal  and  vegetable  lile,  amel  ita^ 
myenal  fesoipces,  and  by  the  regulation  of  its  a*r 


*  r 
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Moipheric  vjntem^  excreitM  m  mportaiK  influence 
over  its  Aromal  kingdom.* 

In  cottdadHig  tfaete  abitract  obsenratioiia,  we  will 
^ibser ve»  that  the  Creator  in  requiring  the  performanee 
of  a  functioQ  from  a  being,  connects  kin  happioen 
'With  its  exercise,  and  gives  him  aA  attraction^fo^  it 
As  industry  is  the  means  by  Which  man  acoompiishes 
4iis  trust  of  Overseer,  the  Cioaior  most  consequentiy 
luKve  adapted  his  passions  and  ^ttraeti^Rs  to  its  0Ci> 
onpations. 

The  priDci[^  of  the  adaptation  of  •attractions  la 
funetioasy  is  iiaaed  upon  the  universal  law  of  jl<<rMN> 
4iom  propa^ioHal  1o  DtMinieif  a  knowledge  of  whiek 
IS  moat  important  in  the  study  of  Nature; — ^We  wiH 
4i3vete  a  few  lines  to  its  explication^    »  .      !«{ 

The  Creator  distributes  passiehs  and  attractioivUo 
all  his  creatures in^exaci  p'cporium  4o  t^eir  Deatiny.; 
he  adapts  their  instiocts:  and  feelings,  lo  the  .plate 
they  are  to  fill  in  the  scale  of  creation,  and  to  the 
life  they  me  to  lead;  he  connects  th^r  jiappioess 
with  the  functions  they  are  to  exercise,  and  secures 
the  performance  of  them  without  resort  to  constraint 
This  brilliant  residt  of  hit  wisdom,  is  manifest  where- 

*  The  Aromd  kingdom  is,  sO  io  say,  the  freat  hsadnieid^ 
ilaline,her  ageait  in  the  eiMcuiiea  of  fier  vastcfSfatisHs,  siisl| 
as  planetary  communicationB,  revolutions,  etc.  If  the  pUoet 
fm  negleeted,  if  its  sorfkce  he  not  thoroilglily  eiiltivaie^,  If 
desttts  asd  Jiwam^  he  left  is  spread  over  il,  aeadinr  Mk 
pestilentu^.  exhalations  and  miasmas,  wjilch  poison  uie'at- 
tnos|Aiere;*  its'svstera  tif  aromas  is  vitiated  mad  deranged.  TMk 
oeiqi|ly  ei^taadstotbepJaiietitsel^toUia  veget- 

«hle  kinffdom&  and  to  the  climate^  hut  it  deiranffes  its  action  in 
Us  aJmSMd  lUndMcatiottsaBdtbyMtbM  wiA  Mnr^hjtOH^^ 
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.«ver  beings  lire  feundy  who  itre  ia<  accordance  wilb 
the  laws  of  their  nature* 

The  jostica  of  the  Creator,  cmigists  ia  preserving  a 
firict  eqaifibriuiD  between  the  Patsional  organiaa^ 
tion  of  his  ereatinres  and  their  Dsstiny ;  he  gives  them 
ho  useless  passions ;  none  which  they  may  or  cannot 
satisfy,  or  which  are  false  guides*  If  it  were  other* 
-Urise,  they  would  be  in  perpetual  war  with  them^ 
selves, — ^with  their  Destiny;  and  the confbsion  weald 
be  such,  that  he  would  have  to  annibSate  his  whole 
ereation,  or  resort  to  violence  add  eonstraiirt  te  main- 
tain order,  (as  d#>  our  civiUaed  moralists  aad  legpus- 
lators  ia  the  social  world)^  Bdt  constraint  enters  no* 
ifrise-hi  bis  plans-;  he  rules  the  Universe  by  the  only 
pleasing  power,^^  that  of  Attraction,  and  while  be 
•ecures  Order  aad  Harmony  by  the  employment  of 
this  means,  he  secureaal  the  same  time  the  happibesa 
«f  all  its  members^r-^^Hence  thss  «ni versal  law  r 

VhIk  kTttiAciHms  €fr  all  VEiftiiB  arv  rkopoattoirM. 

TO  tHSlR  baSTTHT. 

^    .      ■  .  ■■  i  ■•  , 

^  «^Th&  Rein-deer,  for  example,  is  desliaetf  ta  live 
int]tk&  irozen  regions  of  the  North;  .God  does  not  give 
t&m  Atitwtim  fot  the  verdant  fielda  and  the  plants 
of  the  temperate  zone;  he  prefers  the  snows  of  the 
fCotth  atid  the  rhoss  li^hich  they  coter  f  his^  Attrae- 
tiens  consequently  are  proportion^  to  his  Destiay*^ 

''  If  we  traitai)ort  bees  to  a  desert  bland,  cowrecl 
with  bacrfii  reeks  aad  sands»  w|iiarf^  j[H^)t/a,m]B^^ 
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grows,  itbejit  wiM:  bo4  the'  kw  h^  AUrhcAow^lo^ 
flo^tors,  for  their.  Deftiny  is  to,  hire  upohtiwir  sweete^h 

f^The  Creator  endows  with  intelligeDoe  or  the  fii^ 
r.uitjr  of  reaaoniog  aecording  to  the  ttinie  law^  An 
ox  may- foe  diestindd  to  die  in  a  Blaughter^hou8&;'God 
does  not  give  hint  as  he  does  to  man,  the  facuhy  of 
reaaoning  on  daafh  and  the  various  forma  of  death. 
That  animal  would  be  tormented  during  Ihe  entird 
course  of  his  life  with  the  dread' of  ^so  sad  a  termina^^ 
tipii.  It  is  evident  that  the  Creator  distributes  attrac- 
tioQs  ori' passions  with  economy  and  disoernment;^ 
he  gives?  to  every 'Species  those  whicb^aretibcessary^ 
aad  which  are  iiiited  to  the  essential  destiny  of  the 
larger  nmnber  9  by  essential  destiny  is  lo>  be  under- 
siDood^theconditieo  reserved  to  Ihe  majority  duringthe 
saveiMighths  of :  their  caFser,  (The  seven-ei^Ui 
are  to  l>e  considered  as  the  whole  in  mowment,^^  the 
eighth^  of  £xceptioil  only  confirms  the  general  rala)'" 

All  coNective'  attractioaai  itndipaBsiotiB' are  oracles 
of  the  I>estiny  assigned  by  the  Creator  to  his  cveait 
hives ;  they  should  with  man  be  consulted  as  such, 
aBd>a  tr42e  social  mechanism  deduced  from^  them^ 

From  oar  oonaUmtly  asserting  that  the  passions 
ar^  all  good,  it  may  be  infered  by  seme,  tiiM' we  in- 
clude such  subverriv«  emotions  a«  bhvy,  hatfed^; 
jeidousy,  revenge ;  such^  however^  isi  not  the  case; 
they^  are  the  false  and  perverted  developments  of 
certain  passi^s,  and  we  should  taker^Mre  not  to  con? 
found  such  developments  witb  the  IrWs  i)aitoi»>fl9  ^m- 
9Avt^    The|MMions  may  be  misdiniiftfed,  or  siib- 
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KBorsiyely  developed,  and  in  eithee  (aue  theyprodoee 
diiastrous  reiiultfl.  Napoleon'*  ambition,  directed  to> 
i«ar,  deluged  Europe  with  ubod*  Had  it  been  di- 
rected difierently — to  internal  improvenMntt  for  ex* 
ampie^the  same  ardent  passion;  together  with  the 
enthoiiasm  •  he  knew  hew  to  comaiunicate  to  his 
enterprises,  would  hare  covered  France  and  even 
Europe  with  mighty  links  of  canals  and  rail-roadd^ 
or .  have  realized  any.:  other  ipreat  impifovements;. 
Thus  two  opposite  efiS^^ts  naay  be  produced  by  tbei 
same  passioii»:  .and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
stronger  th^^-passion,  the  greater  the  resuksf  either 
for  good  orrevit,  whieh  foUow.  •  i  The  above  is  ao 
example  of  a  passion  misdirected  r  we  will  cfaocHW^ 
one  to  exemplify  a  passion  subrenarely  devdoped. 
A  man  may  i^ce.  his  afiectioins  in  a  woman,  and 
see  his  happiness  in  a  union <  with  her;  the  passioD 
love  becomes  ;in  this  case  oneiof  the  principal  charms 
of  Jbis  Hfe;  but  if  some  lago  crosses  his  path,  and  by 
undue  means  thwarts  his  e:tpeotations  and  destroys 
his  hopes,  his  passion  changesitsdirecitioD,  changes 
to  hatred  or  jefetlousy,  and  vents  itself  by  seeking  re^ 
irienge  on  the  being  who  has  wronged  him* 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  any 
passion  whioh  is  suddenly  arrested,  -  thwarted  or 
disappointed  in  its  course,  takes  a  subversive  de- 
velopm^t  or  false  direction,  and  turns  to  enmity, 
jealousy,  revenger  antipathy,  regret,  and  sometimes 
to  despair  .and  insanity.  r     .. 

'  The  pdm^M  ^  man  ai^e  at  preseot  nil  more  or 
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ksBs  smotberedy  taotalixed  or  inisdirected ;  and  h  is 
for  that  reason  that  we  find,  not  only  60  many  eri- 
minalsy  but  descending  to  a  lower  spbere  of  subver- 
sion^ 80  many  drunken,  qaarrelsonne,  scolding,  p^ 
tulent,  back-biting  creatures,  whose  unaccountable 
freaks  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  pbli- 
•esB  a  knowledge  of  the  two-fold  mode  of  action  of 
the  passions.  The  discordant  and  perverted  play  of 
those  springs  of  action  is  carried  to  a  higher  piti^ 
in  civilization  than  in  the  savage  and  barbarian  so^ 
oieties,  because  its  mechanism  is  more  complicated, 
and  becMse  there  is  a  broader  developfnent  of  the 
passions  ta  be  acted  upon.  But  it  is  certain,  that 
aa  great  as  is  the  discord  and  duplicity  which  reigti 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  as  great  will  be  the 
harmony  and  unity  in  a  social  system  perieciry 
adapted  to  human  nature. 

The  law  of  Attractions  proportional  to  Destini^^ 
is  an  important  proof  in  the  question  of  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  SouL'  Tbe  desire  of  immortality,  4t.^iji 
evideott  is  a  collective  BXimciixm  of  the  human  race; 
it  id.  found  existipg  among  all  nations  and  at  a)I 
epochs.  If  the  Creator  bejiut  in  the  dtstributiafi  if 
JUiraetwnSf  why  would  he  have  giveh:  .us  a  desijro, 
which  hs  did  not  intend  should  be  satisfied  ?  why 
have  given  us  intelligenci^  to  comprehend  the  system 
of  the  Universe,  without  the  privilege  of  participa^ng 
iUv  its  higher  spheres  and  existences  T .  Had  be  denied 
OS  the  gift  of  immortality,  he  would  have  Viplat<(d 
his  law  of  ecpoomy,.whlcb  axtcN^.to  the  passic^wl 
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$tki  intalloctiml  world,  upd.have-  Uwitailiged^  mdeariy 
ctoO  of  Jm0  creatures.  * 

.^TJkes€l;  examples  are  sufficient  to  give  os  aniiH 
Alight  ioto  this  most  important  Law,  a  knowledge  ot 
Htltifih  is  an  indispensable  guide  in  the  itudy  of  the 
destiny  of  beings*  Oreat  cSare,  however,  should  he 
t^d^ea  nU  to  eanfound  falser  temporary  and  pervert 
p09$^i^  or  aUractions  wiih  tho9e  essential  and  true 
«Mii  tohpph  JSTature  distributesh  In  the  study  o(ibmjsh 
for  fiiiam^le,  rf»  shall  find  that  society  so  perverts 
Iw  nature,  that  a  vast  ^number  of  vitiated  tastes  and 
dfiprfived  aittri^otions  are  developed  within  himb '  We 
QRHft  not  commit  the  error  to  suppose^,  thai  there  if 
#!^fif^y  proportional  to  those  passional  subnersiQtiaf 
t^Tifmppope,  for  example,  that  a  man,  who  baa  a  love 
69f-.<ilitaxicatian,  was  destined  by  Nature  to  be  a 
drunkard;  or  that  some  men  were .  destined  ta  be 
tt^fifSep,  becausie  thiegre  are  individuals  in  our  societies 

*  Why  should  there  not  he  economy  in  the  passional  or  in- 
Ml^toal,  SB  well  as  in  the  matidriai  wiorldf  Wh^  should 
thedvii^tor  havegiv^  iis  asoless  pasrionsandattfactioDs;  aay 
more^than  useless  memhers,  useless  hones  or  muscle^l  If  we 
MlieVift  Akt  there  are  in  man  pemiciooi^  iind  hurtfhl  pasBions, 
199  indifeqUy  dttribute  to  the  Gte^tor,  wkose  work  the  mnd  is, 
Want^th  or  thought  and  foiresig^t  It  is  difficult  to.conciye 
hMr  nkbraKsto  and  philosophers  l&veiiot  remarked  th^  dil^ninia 
ia  fyhich  they  place  then^Mlyes  Iqt  condemoinff  horaah  nature. 
How  many  mysteries  will  not  the  law  of  Duality,  or  two-fold 
iiwAe'tfactionof  thft  pflfssion?,  ^lainl      - 

SPp  QSmprehead  the  sjrstem  of^NtJLushf  we  most  chaDjife  oar 
views  as  to  the.  mode  of  action  of  the  Divinity ;  if  his  pro- 
i4Miiee  'extends  to  the  minutin  of  the  niaterial  werld^^ — ^to  the^ 
jiamfSfi  orgaqiwitiDni  fi>r  ezampLOi  of  tj^  ismaliest  animitjcnli 
whj  shoold  it.not  extend  to  the  passions  and  to  the  orgapixar 
tida-tfefliBlety,  which  M  so  nraekniartfimtk^^ 
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who  Steal..  Aoioteliigeot^scrimtBaticN)  is  becesMny 
in  separating  true  and  collective  Atiraotions  from 
accidental  and  deranged  developmento  o£  pasiions. 
Those -coUectiye  and  universal  attitictions  and  iift- 
pulses,  which  we  find  existing  at  all  times,  and  comr 
mon  to  all  mankind,  are  orifccles  of  truths  are  to 
Index  placed  within  us  by  a  higher  haod^  which 
point  as  unvaryingly  towards  our  destiny,  as  the 
magnet  points  towards  the  pole*  Our  csollective  At- 
traciions  are  expre$sions\  of  the  IntefUion  of  the 
Creator^  who  hms  giten  them  to  U9f  and  we  may  Aere- 
fare  say^  thai  ihey  are  a  permanent  reweUUioh  within 
us  €fhiswiIL  .  With  the  aid  of  these  ob^rvationi; 
we  will  define  more  ezactlv  the  law  we  have  here 
laid  down,  so  as  to  render  it  inAthematiGally  correct: 
The  Essentiai  Attractions  of  every  Creature  are  prvk- 
portional  to  hn  Essential  Destiny. 

Had  the  Creator  destined  lis  to  the  present  social 
system,  heought  to  have  given  us  attractions- for  its 
poverty  and  nMMiotony,  which  are  the  unavoidable 
k)tof  the  great  majority,  so  that  we  would  have  found 
oar  happiness  in  them*  Bot  it  is  iii  the  revolt  of  the 
passions  against  our  odious  societies,  that  we  find  a 
condemnation  of '  those  societies, '  and  a  proof  that 
they  are  NOT  the  Social  destiny  of  maa  ; 

If  we  attribute  to  the  passions  the  falseness  and 
dupUcity  of  society^  we  must  snpposd.tfaatthe  Creator 
nas  given  the  human  race  attradiom^for  fraud,  Op- 
pression, injustice  and  carnage*  In  so  doing  be 
would  have  violated  all  his.  lawd  of  order  and  har> 
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ciny^  and  plseed  nma  a  demoniac  being  in  Ihe  midit 
<of  his  croatioB. 

The  condemnation  of  human  nature  in  order  to 
•exculpate  sociecy,  has  been  a'  uniTersal  error  of 
science.  It  is  time  it  was  rectified;  man,  the  Work 
of  the  Divinity,  should  become  the  standard  whereby 
the  social  organization  should  be  judged;  he  should 
titit  be  sacrificed  to,  nor  measured  by  the  measure 
of  our  arbitrary  societies^  the  work  of  accideatal 
tsircumstances  and  human  Legislation. 

Ktery  epoch  believes  its  own  form ^of  society  good; 
and  this  belief  which  is  found  idike  wirimg  with  the 
Savage^  Barbarian  and  Ctviiizee,  is  one  of  those  roi* 
ieetive  prejudices,  which  mark  the  social  infancy  of 
the  human  race.  It  has  had  the:  effect  of  ^condemn* 
ing  all  those  passions,  which  happen  to  conflict  with 
the  laws  of  the  reigning  form  of  society,  as  depraved 
iand  vicious.  Constramt  and  repression  have  there- 
fore become  of  necessity  the  controling  or  governing 
power  of  human  societies;  and  we  may  say  that  up 
lio  the  present  time  the  whole  social  science  of  man 
has  been  to  combat  agaimit  human  nature  and  the 
passions.  The  result  has  been  to  degrade  man  in 
his  own  eyes,  and  sanction  the  doctrine  of  human 
perversity ;  this  iatal  error,  this  outrage  against  the 
Author  of  the  passions,  has  become  the  broad  prin- 
ciple upon  which  a  series  of  societies  has  been  based, 
whose  deplorable  practical  results.  Indigence,  Fraud, 
Oppression  and  Carnage,  are^faithful  developments 
of  th^  false  foundation.  u- 
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If  the  CFeator  ha»  assigned  maD  tfaenoble  functioD. 
of  OVERSEER  of  the  planet ;  if  he  has  intrusted  to. 
him  the  eultivation  of  its  surface  and  the  develop* 
ment  of  all  its  material  resources^  which,  through  the. 
Aromal  kingdom,  are  of  such  high  importance  in  sideral 
equilibrium ;  and  if  in  addition  he  has  left  to  his  Genius 
the  regulation  of  the  vast  scale  of  Creation,  which 
extends  from  him  down  through  so  many  series  to 
inert  matter ; — ^if  the  Creator  has  done  all  this,  i$  ii 
nU  prcbable  that  he  has  inebtded  in  his  Providentiai 
foresight  the  Socio/  and  Industrial  organizaiionf  upon, 
which  the  due  execution  of  att  the  above  named  high 
trusts  so  intimately  depends  1 

The  Promdence  if  the  Dimnify  extends  t9  the  social 
as  toeO  as  to  the  material  world*  He  has  not  gives 
OS  «  passional  and  physical  organization  out  of  harmo- 
ny with  our  terrestrial  Destiny;  ke  has  not  given  U9 
passions  as  an  impelling  power,  without'  adapting, 
them  to  some  wise  end,  and  to  a  system  of  society 
which  would  direct  us  rightly  in  our  trust  of  over- 
seer;— with  the  performance  of  which  he  must,  ac* 
cording  to  the  law  of  Attractions  proportional  to 
Destinies,  have  connected  our  happiness* 

Industry,  viewed  in  its  noblest  application,  is  the 
great  means  by  which  maa  accomplishes  his  trust 
of  Overseer.  Dertined  to  it,  placed  upon  the  earth 
to  exercise  it,  how  can  we  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  the  Creator  has  not  adapted  his  passions,  instincts 
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mid  attractions  to  \U  and :  to  its  occupatiofiSy  which 
he  knew  would  occupj  so  important  a  portion  of  his 
life.  Can  we  reasonably  snpposey'  Ihat  he  intended 
it  should  be  exercised  in  the  present  repugnant, 
monotonoos  and  degrading  maonery  a  scourge  to  the 
laboring  populations  of  barbarian  and  ciiilized  so- 
<iietie8  on  whom  its  borden  falls? 

^'•6od  alone  ts  invested  with  the  power  of  distribut- 
ing Attraction ;  h6  wishes  to  guide  the  Unryerse  and 
his  creatures  only^  by  attraction:  and  to  attach  Us 
to  Industry,  to  agricultural  and  manufacturing  labor, 
be  has  composed  a  system  of  ATTRAomrv  IvousritTy 
which,  ohtee  organized,  will  give  a  charm  to  our  ii> 
d^strial  occupations,' and  attach  to  them. enticements 
greater  than  are  those  of'balls  and  theanfes  at  pre- 
tsent; — in  other  words,  pteple  in  Association  W\\l 
find  BO  much  that  is^^  pleasing  and  stimulating  in 
their  branches  of  woFk^^exercised  in  groups,  that  they 
would  not  leave  them  for  amusements,  like  the  above, 
proposed  during  the  hours  of  their  industrial  occupa- 
tions/' 

''Up  to  the  present  time  our  political  and  moral 
sciences  have  not  dreamed  of  rendering  Industry 
attractive:  tp  enchain  the  mass  to  labor,  they  have 
discovered  no  other  means,  after  slavery,  than  the 
fear  of  want  and  starvation ;  if,  however,  Industiy  is 
the  destiny,  which  is  assigned  to  us  by  the  Creator, 
how  can  we  think  he  would  Wish  to  force  us  to  it  by 
violenoe,  and  that  he  has  not  known  how  to  put  in 
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phiy  loineimTe'VoUeiWm^  somci'irtiiimflnit  ckipabte 
of  tramformuig  iUi  oecupalkiMi  into^  iflewures. ''      « 

ItiauMt  te-tioiaixl  let  man  comprehend  that' iImb 
Pro¥idenoe  of  the  Divinity  Extends  to  the  socmi^i 
patnanalf  •  as  -.'well  as  to  the  iTuzteHa/  world;  and 
IniBEiatt  iotelligeneer  wilt  faavd made  ah  important  pnU 
gmaoL  :It  ."will  istdnd  upon  >>  foundation)  whe^  it 
eu  judge  calmly:  the  question  of  4  greats-Social 
ohanBe"-r-a  ^oiestion  ^hich  canmxt  now  bejudgedy  be*^ 
cause  Ihe  minds  of  men  are  obsbured  by  a  ^inass-of 
prejudioeBy  which  arise  from  their,  ignorance  of  the 
true,  nature  of  Proiridence,  ofthei«wbfDoality>'%aEid 
of  Attraddons  proportional  to  Desttinies;  ^ 

Mantis  a-compound  being,  poisessed  bf  passions 
atid  atttaction^end  a  complicated  physical  organiza- 

*  ^Odr  political,  moral  Wd  philosophical  controversies  have 
pronralgated  opmions^  which  violate  all  piuioiplea  of  tfniq^V 
they  have  taiurBt  the  world,  to  believe :  1     >■     '   - ■ 

Ist.  That  Movemeiit,  the  Universe  and  the  Divinity  are  of 
a  simple  and  n»tt>f  a  coaipeiind  natare;  thatfth^  are  limitad 
to  one  mode  of  development,  and  that  Duality  is  excludedirom 
their  action. 

2Ai  That  Providence  ia  cinramscribed,  partial^  and  .not  vai* 
versal ;  that  it  does  not  ejctend  to  the  social  movement,  and  to 
the  regulation  of  our  industrial  system. 

3d.  That  man  is  a  aimple  he^ig  excluded  frem  anity  with 
the  universe,  which  is  governed  by  Attraction, — excluded  from 
the  advantage  of  bein^  directed  by  a  social  code,  precomposed 
and  adsfrt»d  by  the  Drriaity  to  hunatore:    ■  >' 

4th.  That  in  the  social  compact^  'jastke,  tt^dinBoiprocal  and 
effioacbns  gaaiaatete  cannot  be  introdnced.-'    ^. 

:fith.^>-Timtour  passiooB.  are  our  enemies pailiich  suppSMt 
that  Qo^i/wbo  created  th^m,  is  akoenr  enemir.  '^ 

6th.  That  reason  aksie  suffices  to  repress  and  direct  tiw 
paesiens;  akfaon|ffa  it  candoit  repress  .those,  of  .its  omolos^*^ 
SMD  who  are  the  most  celebrated  &r  their  jeasomny.  powesK> 

7th.    That  the  reign  of  justice  and  truth  can  'oily .  bfA«fci 


tio&v  These  j^mrata^f  the  humaii  Aiachine  were  net 
created  at  randoniy^  without  method  and  orders  and 
with  all  the  chances  of  their  being  perpetually  in 
conflict  and  discord  with  each  other.  Suppose  a 
machinist  were  to  oonstrnct  a  machine  without  any 
plan»  making  its  wheels  ^nd  springs  without  cal- 
culating their  uses ;  would  we  n6t  believe  him  crazy  7 
How  then  think  that  the  great  Mechimician  of  the 
Universe  has  given  us  those  irre$igtMe  impul»e$f 
called  passions^  without  calculating  their  effects^^ 
without  adapting  them  to  some  socia  lorder,  pre-exist- 
ing in  his  intelligence,  which  would  make  use  of  them 
ally  as  so  many  parts  of  a  perfect  mechanism  1 

It  cannot  be  otherwise:  ''having^  the  ■experience 
of  millions  of  worlds  anteriorly  created/'  he  cal- 
culated with  mathematical  precision  the  action  and 
developments  of  those  passions.  If  they  are  at  pre-^ 
sent  condemned  as  depraved  and  vicionsi  it  is  be- 
cause science  has  not  discovered  the  social  order  in- 
tended for  them,  and  has  considered  their  false  de- 
velopment in  our  subversive  societies  as  their  true 
nature. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  science 

tablished  by  self  restraint  and'  moral  repressioii,  and  nst  bj  a 
search  for  neglected  discorsries. 

^  That  the  metns  of  Nature  in  social  Harmoajr  are  ciiemn- 
tonbed  to  ezistinv  locietiefl; — to  the  civilized,  Mrbarian  and 
the  savage;  and  uat  no  others  can  be  omnixedf  which  im- 
plies that  the  {nresent  fiilse  development  of  the  paawoAs  is  the 
only  one  of  which  they  are  msceptible,  and  that  the  maeper* 
manent  sooorges  of  our  subversive  societies  cannot  be  dsaa 
away  with;**-' 


IwuriimwiMiwI  fcJBP6^tpq|Hritiappffi«iii|iiiiiiiiihitliii 
imbounded  admiration,  which  )ijt!hat^:4|fit|jiiBlipeK») 
f<ilQti09fi^f  feBinVpiijvmd^  nrifeileiit:  >liBs 

tia:>the  olbesvimitl  the  <  |)i8iiob8^ii»4  ^^^ 
tjakt  drgaMiittcmdt f.thevklqdtt^ 
nmb  mrei^^j^^  badfand  vkehtsmf  >tx  ';^  •  'ik.:> 
llie(}«rilfirl»ia  Uaiile»m'ad4>heiJ9fivihiene6kperieii^ 
haaadtitteJMid^gaicwt  rigbtnlkhiiiiqveparihodepf  fivio 
lag  iierte^Mi^ias  .wt:  ki|o«l,}  tUe  iftndiofHr  ^  the  bpAji^. 
a9Biiaip(liitifcn]ed;in»  produeeadisqasaiifikid  aveadaatka 
Bad'^bdd  hmmL  bad  tmatgdiBnti  miy^  ToA^wjwdkMfi 
potawuildbf  nakoro«tfaairflslinfe£raii^  rUbetjridiHlr 
oIlifitivriiB&pbyaioiUjMMb^  fttamiMiar 

«bBaa^{Mfl^itiiaquiii^;«d  gt«at«ffodrt«>£)ifaeiidiMd  4V! 
^ilppoaf  ri^i^caociai  relati^^ 
Riif|dm»t  laiid  )»rFeft  Ibe  paaJadav  <ta  .tbmr  9{ihai»  {1 
d0vdk)ipidficeit^««ttchiioa)an^^^  lUsif  placa  of i 

noble  Mntini9ita.^>r8uch  kjitiia  oaae^iMVipassionat 
wmn  noi^eteoM  fpn  tar  atualMi'.oocMttiatgtilhev  iMWMii 
destined  to  a  diffiai0Bl;ifKknal>tiiefilMBitati;$!.and  tUi} 
tnilhr4MaoaMk»Mr(thQlYaaiverflal>  d«|^cityi(Mf  actMh, 
tht/  codtmdiCliotDrte;thterjr  aad  practice^ j^htdbv-«lt 

9niai«  {MpulatMni  brooght  kip  in  paivtei^Jnkraaaeil/ 
iqi?  ^aaftibty^ .  c^^ppoaMAilby/  ^^mrintitoaooiir Antf^tyv? 
withfljulie4QCatiaB4  iivilKaat(4B«a|cqrihaali]i>fi  tficto'jimo 
taUectaiitiiair  aatireulffdiD.cne  ^uaes^fbi^  0uAir>  inmI) 
vwcatioaani I  iahich><h  flia^ieoodlitk»(iof<thei(ifa8t'inarir 
jaritjRo£ftedQiKna«-raC6«4+A3iahal  >eiw 


or^: 


th*tijiimi|pi:|»koa&|Mnidt»iwp^  «iCMtrrirdiiLr 

tortqd  etad. perverted T.'. ':■■•"'   .  •■.i;tt'j;.-«i'VJ  h.^ui ^nJiu^£t 

pfiieijfirialorsy  mbralifrts,'ffaikinp&^n  vndtthe  vic^ 
aad  jsmttfifyeedivoak  iimhtadHk  of^onr  'vnpogkai 
iatfafiteyLatid  provided  with  thfc-  goods  of  timeaitlli, 
condemn  human  natarBy'  beoaiiae  at-wiH^'OOt  Mm* 
foeat^to  their  poUticsl  theories  and  insliiUiikioDB^esiid 
vmieitgo  without^ cunnpliint.dKs  fomvtyii^ tftudgerjr 
i|i(Apnvations,  ^  which)  the  pitesentstsri^^of  tln^gs 
ssbjects  iBLr  i'.Tbe'sp^teiieoiis  sentiineitf  tof  jistifie 
aMtteirtyf  which  kindles^tbd  mast  preciouB  tfifllimefc^ 
iMlU»i  tisBl^  humaa  «oulr'lMB  reaotad^  miid'fiw3f#i0' 
wsMfcre  of  ina&kind^i against  tiibselfidse  Sqcial'theOk: 
rto  a»db  insUtotiOBs;  wfaich«  bsd  tiieybeeo  sabhiilKBd' 
tv^  spoahibave  coiid»ibBed  the  humaa  vac^|ilsiyBUf(tl^ 
Ijr  to-lhe  miseries  ^ef  ilhc'  ci*idMzed  /and  bajdbarianfpe*' 
riods.  The  authors  of  those  pdiitioal  lolliMiims 
have. ^consequently  sought  tO'>fcrceviobedieiice^>ik> 
thenT'by  moral  persuasioi^y  and  bf  the:  nDore^p^M^• 
tmti  means  of^set^ldsandvprisoub  ^*i  -     I      .   >;' 

ci^Z3iair  object  ftas'beea  to  nefof m  iMimaw  natnrc^^ 
hkiWiifaF  have,  they  soeceeded?  in  dieir  efibrts  t  <  A«»' 
not  the  men  of  our  civilized  societies  as  pervevse  aS; 
VMPS  ihos^/of  GxeoGe^  -R<Miie  or  Judeal  PoUticiatis 
affi  pWesophersr^if  the  Anathemas  office  apid  twentfr 
centuries  agaist  the^paessions^  have  prodoceA  no  psao^i 
tieal  eBdCJti  whynotsaspeot^youtiowQ  tteories,  aUdt 
thereyBtems:  y)oilohave  parsvedft  Do! you^  koerw  ^from 
i|laut>e9'Heoeithe  pasmoiir:eome  l4>^f«refj^  atttfitorted . 
to  pronounce  the  work  of  the  Divinity  bad? — and 
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ifWyisitleftibyotiriiiCttUigci^  flew 

yoQ  not  thecsperieaceof  atteftft  forty  eoirturiesbcfiiM 
you,  during  which  hua^m  itutureha^iveaianBied  the 
same,  fix^d  and  utivaiying  in  ita  a«tion#while  jrpuBiM^ 
ciai  vi&m  and  theories  hfive  changed :  a  4bouaandl 
times?  If  yiMi  stiUhavecoafidesce  in  them,  it  is  timd 
you  knewv  that  th^  revolt  of  the  paesioos  against  youc 
onlniigeoua  societies  ia  the  voice  of  truth,  the  voioe 
of  ^ the  Divinity  pronouncing  theaireondempation^ :  .? 
'What  an  outrage  againfit.NatJure  and  true  scieme 
to  discard  without  examiaaftioa  so  important  an;  eldr 
ment  of  man,  as  the  passions  1  Siq)poi8e.  mechanicians, 
for  example*  ihad  refu9ed.  to  study  the^  properties  of 
steam,  ahd  had  condaumed  it  as  aa^  ungovernahle 
and  dangerous  power,  they  certatfily  ^would  nevar 
bav«[  discovered  the  steam  engine^  T)iis  is  equajjiy. 
trae  with  jregard  to  the  passions:  so  long  as  humaa 
science  condemns  them,  declares  .them  to  be  deceitr 
fui  guides,  to  be  our  enemij^s,  so  long  will  it  be  un- 
aUe  to  solve  the  problem  of  Social  harijiony,  amj, 
the  Destiny  of  man.  It  is  only  from  a  study,  of  the 
passions^! and  from  acloseei^aminatioA  of  their  ten* 
detfcies  taken  collectively,  that  we  can  deduce,  jlhe 
system  predestined  fer,  and  applicable  to,  them.  This 
stady  certainly. is  of  the,  most  urgent:  neceanly,  \^ 
the  belief  in  the  dogkna  that;  our  nature  is  radicaUjir 
bad,  has  sunk  so  deeply  into  the  minds  of  men,  that  it 
will  rofiittie  a  great  effort  to  eradicate  it  and.  bring 
them  bacL  4o  a  standard  of  trixlhi^  ;  V 

It  would  'seam»  how^^ver,  that  thirty  <^tttd#4^.<)C 
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pnttty  mwl  <mmagef  cf  politk^l  ftiid.admiiiisljraU 
cQajbbverais^  ahdold  have  cdoviaced  men  of  tha  imf 
pdteboy>  of  bumah  legiBlatioa^  aod;  led  ibem  to,  set 
aiid»-t^etr  prejodteesfor  :a  time  to'aeek  for  a  re^ 
iNNljreiitewhepeithan  in  partjr  stxife  and  k^i«lature 
eontroversy.  At  an^  rate»  as  hnoian  legislation  ib 
ail  based  #o  tbe  ^theory  of  the  depravity?  of  homan 
ttatnre,  its  tniserable  praetieal  results  shodid^  bave 
beenf ial(^  ^aufficieat  to  {Mtova  tber  fabwaess  of*  thia 
MInigeous  doMrioe^  iDsaltiiig:  alike  tbt  tba.}ustidi  of 
tbv.'iNvimly aod^totbeidignityof nMuk.  - 
/'iE^her  the*pasmii»iireictif^  or  theaoeialmecbanisBi 
itfAe;  fot  evil  ptevailsv  dnd  toamelaiicbolyex- 
ltat  If  the  ibvftier  be- true,  liiwn  there  is  no  hope  of  a 
baiter  Mate  9f  tjbing^l  for  e^ery  meaoa  of  repression 
SQlit  (sonstraitit  that  binnan  ingenuity  eoold  invent^ 
M^  been  applied  to  regulate  their  action,  but  aU 
iii  vain ;  ibey  ha^e  remained  unchanged,  and  in  the 
eytsr-df  the  moralist,  as^per verse  as  ever.  If,  how- 
4ft9r,  the  latter  be  true-^tbat  is,  if  the  ■  social  niia* 
^nism  be  false^-^-thep^  there  is  a  cfaanee^Af  a  better 
ftltdre ;  for  our  incohei^ent  and  absurd  aoaieties  are 
Irti&ngtng  more  or  less  with  every  century.  They 
sMat  the  mercy  of- the  vrhim  of  a  <tyrabt,  or  of  a 
MvoliDion  of  thefttass)  they  miqr  therefore  be  rer 
iltttiiiBii,  or  even  done  aiMy  ivith  ^tirely.  i 

)»»ll  is^t  the  jiassions  alofle^'Which  are  ftdady  de*^ 
veloped,  if  their  natural  law  is  tiot  applied  to  themi; 
Hi§m  <#itb  atty  (dttiei*  act] ve'pewtfr ;  'they  am  fortes 


which  ciahnotbefn]j|3ipre388d>or  annihiftte^ 
ly  directed.  Ta*  do  away?  t&eioefom  mtte  t^riifcte,  and 
what  is  termed  moral  depravity,  we  have  not  to 
change  man^  nature,  create  a  new  -being  or  a  neyr 
raee^  as  is  so  often  aslerted?  we  have  only  to  change 
the  social  organization  imd  the  vici^s  direotioiu 
which  the  {!>a9siDBt  receive  from  it  >  The  great  qciefhr 
ttott  therefore, — die  only  one  truly  'iworlfay  of  the 
efforts  of  genius  and/ of -a  Peatery  which' j^reteods;  lo 
be  «iiIigfatened«--^8  'to  pian  the  abeahii  of  a  reform  .ih 
the  social  edifice.  :'    ;    • 

Sreiy  consideration  of  justice  and  ilight  demands 
iU  ^up  obfrageous  aooietieii  have  wioirn  oiithumaii 
pittieticeL  Like  tbi  ever  fidiing  drop  ^ofrwater,  #Mch 
utMf^  aw«y  the  sdlid  roek^  so  tbey^  by  their .  duly 
and  boorly  haYaissing  action,  have  cdRHDidtd,  the- 
«lmis  tinitt  they  have  become-  perverted  to=aa  exteaft 
to  tiiake  ihoralisUi  believe  tfaeht-inhemittly  depravedL 
The  noble  beings  mani  bafei  been  reduoed 'to/H^ievM 
with  the  brutei^  Look  ht'ifte  populatiete  of  Chinas 
of  ihdia  and  Europe;  bek'at  the^if miilesbapen  and»de« 
foftiiied  bodies^ their  dehdened  intelUdbl^'tbeir  tense^ 
grd^s,  their  souls  formed  mdy  to  seifiihness  and  dai 
ceit,  aikl  all  ipersotaal  and  social*ayn^thie8'\tewai^ 
toWed  up  in  the  anxieties  of  a  anaternt  exiBtenoer})Kr( 
look  and  say  whether  those  beittgv  ar^  aien»  or  noane 
horrible  deformity  of  Grod's  noblest  biwturel         ; . 

RoutstiMeau  fbltkc^ebly  that  this  degradatieaofhudiaii 
nature  was  the^fiiict  of  some  extenriid  cause,  wheq 
he  aid:  *'TheM  beiiiga'whieh  wa>)sde«ZDOiid  ttm 


me  not  men ;  Aere  is  some  penrertioD  of  Nature's 
Inwsy  'the  cause  of  which  we  caimot  penetrate.'* 

There  is  but  little  sympathy  for  poverty  and  mi- 
sery,— none  for  degradation.  The  rulers  of  the  earth 
finding  the  human  race  abased  by  indigence  and 
igHMrance,  fit  tools  for  their  purposes,  have  made 
odb  df  them  as  instruments  of  carnage,  or  as  machines 
of  labor.  Their  situation  has  excited  no  cemmisem* 
tibn^  instead  of  endeavoring  to  elevate,  they.bave 
•striven  to  keep  them  where  they  were^  or,— ^to  seettrl^ 
mote -firmly  their  usurped  power — ^to  degrade  th^m 
lower  stilL  The  evik  they  have  8ufi*ered  have  only 
nddM  contenipt  to  injustice,;  and; legalised  in, the 
opudon  of  those  miers,^  tyranny  and  oppressioQ.  Such 
hwbeen  the  history  of  our  race^  aind  is  still  the  ;con- 
ditita^of  the  vast  majority.  Politicians  and  mocaUsts, 
saeingihe  continuance  for  forty  centuries  of  this  state 
of^wfiering  and  degradation,  have  concluded  that 
soch-  Was  the  unavoidable  lot  and  destiny  of  ma»> 
kibd  :  Instead  of  .breaking  down  the  barrier  of  a  few 
ptejudioes,  which  pr&vctnted  them  from  comprehend- 
mg  fliat  it  is  solely  to  tktfdbe  arganhation  (^ society^ 
tkeUf  these  evilt  are  to  be  aUrSmtedf  they  have  left 
that- organization  as  it  was,  and  devoted  their  efibrts 
to' refining  and  systematizing  the  means  of  repress- 
ing the  deranged  action  of  the  passions,  and  the  vice 
and icrime  which  are  constant-  attendants  upon. the 
poverty  and  suffering  of  an  oppressed  mas?.  Hund* 
revolutions,  by  wlmh.  ai  few  leaderi^,i)ave 
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iMiiiliitaefittect  hav8>tek«i)  jflaoe ;:  imodredt  )of  tsA- 
mieifl  cod^^aad  t^tfaevliiieaas^f  repiession,  bj't 
oivt BqcM^  maintaipi f tteir <  edi6u$a€»ijiltra$e»  \mtt 
hMm  prwRIagated^-andh■;8  ifaeQonditibh<rf'lhe  v«A 
majority  of  the  himas  family  been!  esseiitially  mtA- 
Mm$ieii  >  If) we< examine  the  courBe ^of *<Mitory,^ we 
fhaiil:  6nA  ^Ht  lifae  situaticm  of  thai  lavrar  >  iHnita>  ^f  all 
mfh^-ff^Bti  ir-<ofiltfae  gi«afr>iiMnaVon?2'whoth  tte 
JWkrd^»f  s6oial.e\^faUs-^^4n|sHMtt^  so.  Ti|ilete  wMi 
iMM^t:  li»Lt  it  is  iMB  19  inaimm^vfiAt'maB^  bas^ 
^bef^  tb^  «Q€^t  bafipyTf^we^n  odiyiack  wiiad  popuiA^ 
iioqt;  h^if^  imttapfid  .at  .certaia .  peiSods.'^fae<  graayMit 

;  Jito' haiili  tlatialfid,  ivMa]y  ^oyjal^ 
fly  ;/iia  haslieithev,  perfoi)nte4ihii  <  truqt  of  OvBreeofdv 
ttonhas  haidisMVered^AssoeialiOny  whiclv.is;faiS'  sl» 
xaaldastiay.  The 'rigmriiflhisdaviationmrd'evideal; 
^jr  »ape«krdibMl  i&Ihe  <aagiected  caoditioii  oJCtitlBa 
«rth»  and  iii.4he  imiserjnrof  the  Jace  residing  i^Mm  it. 
;vif(iiiw  cast  a  gfaMice  ^r^erijtUe'fiartb'i  aurface/^wi^ 
iodeslbinNmfdedaito  scattered  hawamLibttce'updii 
i«^)iteiilitei»i]pQii'a  buma«i;bodyv  .The(:Ciiya^|% 
Iropklal  isabiibai^ting  idoiftni  .etQ#BaUy):ap<^ii{n4^^aiil 
wasMi  idfibeated  aaodt^Ilke  tbat^lnp  ^ampla^of  Saiiait 
•^mu8tf)bce0tari]y:iriliate.thd^Alunoaphero^  prbdnaa 
pestilential  winds,  like  the  deadly  simoom,  and  cause 
fenflWi^Wmosphericiierinjge^  -  Tlie^' luffuencr 
«fittelMa^xlMttri'eatttiiM^6ii  .1103901^      bfunA^Ml;  its 
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4«dt  lind  Telflaii^.  wind;  paAskev^jreg^tabh  ttft^^iMNl 
MUrvates  maa  and  beast. :'  Sttieiuetibttof  >thid  fiuwrt 
S9  jirQDgpijy(7firk  |a  the  soath^n  paitsiiof  SfMwa^^  Itldy, 
Juicily  imd  6WbQe>  and  ii»  deleteridiui  influenocf  &gmk 
4bc»r  climatea-is  gnuUialiy  ineroaaiiig;'.'  ^  .^  -^  ;  ir:^: 
'vvv^yast  idnerts  also  exist  in  the  ioleribr  oSA9kl^ 
:|rhiDhprodiice*tik»<  effects,  and  wMdfei 'iM  blbwiy 
4ttKiihilaing  ctikmitiottand  iadustr^v  in  tfiei%gi(^l^ 
Mouiid  tbem^  Thode^giteat  sol'es/ob  the  eaftb^  mt- 
ikee  ai^igfidbaallf  incneesing^  aW  it  is^  ascertttteeii 
4riMf  obsecvatkniiiiat  the  desert;  pf  CoU  kt  Aslar  li 
aiding  aftMT:  fcods  everjr  year  to'ilcf  dmnaia.  •  SifM^ 
historical  times,  several  have  «aBMMiiee<l  and:;  i^)rettd 
over  vast  tracts  of  country,  swallowing  up  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  regions  of  antiquity :  that  in  which 
Babylon- was  situated^ bnce^  the  most  fertile  dnd  Ugh- 
J|e^«iihivated  portion ioCAsia^  ;is  now  a'4ioairy(tiriuvle 
ef  isaad,  withdat  a  tvee  or  a  plot  'of  <verdure  tottreaii 
tliliideath  of  NatorSi -,:  While  these'  "wastas  are^  in^ 
wtoaisiDgdh  two  vastdiMHineiks,  mmm  hato  been  M> 
dsini)Bd  and  iertiiized-cilsi  there  not  stftnething  itlai«- 
iklgrin  this  fact^  -And)  if  i  there  wdi^>;  do:  exohdiige 
of 'iiiteiiedlual  vi^ms  bfa  high  order  betweeniSBtionsi, 
^lAflrticQiarly  -  between  those  df  >  tiurope;f  tbs.  eianatr 
ttf: which  is  attaiiked;-  Sooth*  by  the  deserts  of  Airicav 
Aastiiy  those  of(Asiai}'Wbnld!they^remaUiiiidifierent 
to^is  most  gigantie'of  dvils  isia  the  matesiaiordept  * 


^tottbiT^  swijimps  iEttfd -  Mtli'shes/  the'  rec^pf aclb^^6f 
ittrgriant  anaf^putHd  Nvat^W;  whicfev^drjririg'ii]^'  dolt 
ing  a  portioirbf  this  life^oh,'  expbue  iiiadses'bf  ve^6t- 
able  matter  to  the  h^iM  of  ffae  iim/'and  exhale  fhias- 
mas  and  poisoifous  ^apk)i^:  -  By  iieglecting  a  prdper 
oiiflivatibn'oPthe%6iT,  Trtatif  leaves'  around  liitn  these 
jMei*ators  of^  dfeease,  ^Hich  ftiffeitt  die  litmosphere 
he  brda(f^»'«iyid  Visit  hhn'Wtth  epidemics  6f  Varioti^ 
Idnds/witfa  plaguef,  chblerkiyeRo^  knd  tyiihns  f(^eiT^ 
agues,  etc;  The  cholera  of 'tnditi,  for  exampte,  wife 
generated  over  twetity  jniri  Since  by  mfiismatic  ei- 
lialdtions.  'l*hi^  "pfei^il^ee,  afteir  travdlibg  ^astw«i^d 
te^'Chkia,  turned  iUr  course  Westvrard/atid  has  sliice 
•iMted  almost  ^vwy  Wgibh  <>fth^  inhabited  ^ote. 
fa  ii6t  iMs  a  coiifelusive  probPthat  wcltjr  jjart  of  ttie 
eairttiis  inteMited  in  an  int^^hrl'cultivlKtion'  of  iA 
emiresurfacfe?  ''''''"'■'  •    ''    ■■■   -      •    "<■'- 

■..■x\-.     ^r-"^-.:::  "  *■■     '    '  •«"  ■  »'J     ■:•..■'  »      i    ■    .''    ■     .".      ■= 

Yarmouth,  Barnstable  county,  to  A^jtrtzip  the  raising  otfpOb 
fyrJ^.jmrffmiOft^apfM  It 

appears  ^om  an  articles ui  the  ](airn^Hi  ViffQ^J^t  thM  th^re  m 
sev^Bii&f  Extensive  mit^ii  in  thiit  'cf^y\'  wn&nhkve  ^xtenoea 
in  ixNiMeof!  7eaTft<>mri:lurg8:tisBBK>f  itiinaUelited.  (fid  tilt 
present  casAL  the  injury  might  he^v^  h^en  prevei^te^  ^  JPW 
ago  irti' smkil  cost?  mi  it  ifm\  now  M|tii^  a  lai^  e^pdnm(<^ 

ruined.  The  sand  tray^s  to  the  w^ward  o^y,  the  eas^rlj 
winds  bein^usualfy  Attended  Witfi  so  much  ntohnnre  asfto^rS* 
vent  the  driving  of  the  sand.  Westerly  winds  are  usually  at- 
tended by  dry  weather.  The  sand  blows  into  hills  like  liirge 
stio#  dnfb^^-^Kkaetimes  covers,' abd'sokn'^tim  undermines 
tope9;--«pBl«tr«90  4)ff!y)d0btJia?q  b9mtoin^d'hfJkimk 
drifts^  and  the  herjiage  m  the  neighboring  fields,  is  destrsyad 


l.,,^M[^  (103 .  i^g)ect^  and  degrpuiflifl  b»  terreafrial 
abode;. he  has  left.uponit  thjesesources  of  atmospheric 
perturbation^. and  diseases,  and  drawn; upon  himself 
twQ  of, the  scourges  .before  iQQntione4-. 
.JDeterioratipQ  and  Derangepnent  of  Climate. 

..pispases  artificially. produpe4* 

Tjij^reare  other,  causes  connecpted  ^(th  theqi,  ho<w-p 

.eyep^  il^hich  should  not;  be  overlooked,  .  TJofi  vnj&u]- 
livaled  f tate  P^  the  jeftrth,^^9war4^.|^  jj^lozth  pole^ 
prodxtf:^^  Afx  exct^ss,  q£  cold,  muoi^  b!ejx>nd  what  is  ijEi 
^niLtural  ord^  pftbfngs,  cf^jusing.  those  vast  ,ac- 
ci^ojijdations  of  ice, . ,  j^bich .  have .  allow^ ;  the  polar 
ir^onjs  :^o,  extend  their,  frigid  domain,  far  south  of 
the^*  natural  limits.  On  the-  otb^f  hand  the  va^t}d^ 
fiarts  near  the  equator,  and  the  absence  of  foit^^ 
and  refireshipg  streams^  preatp  ani-unnatMral  degree 
of  heaU  It  is  evid^t^t^t  these  exceasps,  acting  to- 
gether on  the  atmosphere,  must  derange  the  sy^ifm 
of  winds,  and  cause  the  greatest  fluctuations  and 
iyjnMularities  pf cUm^^         ,,  i^;:=  . 

:  It  k  also  easy  to  ftjpceive  thatth^  warm  winds  of 
ji|j|d  iCropics,  sudceedMbv  ;the  cpid  blasts  of  t^e  icy 
r^l^idns'of  th6  north,  Munng  continual  and  excessive 
vatT^tions  of  temjpeirature^.must  iuiCireaj^e  fearfully  in 
the  form  of  colds,  consumptions,  >  pleurisy  anrd  rheu- 
p^i^ms,  th0  list  of  IHHpise9[0ifidiiil^  produced. 

;^.t*he8e  observations  are  sui^cienttb  show  that  man 
iM»  d«<viated  from  his;  destinj^;  as  Overseer,  and  that 
lie'&¥8  neglected  entirely  a  wise,  well  cpi^iibin^  a^ 


nmmm.  ^m^ 


barbarian  nations  fat^¥e,arayt^g^'it;,ignoTMn%f  &n<i 
httve  only  BuccededLiQ  bringing;  <ibiipiwpoAnt8i'pnJ^ 

China,  parts  of  India;  SoropeAnd^^iYerf  smaH  por- 
tion of  Aoi^Fioa — }|Qc|0r^c|]iyLvatip9»r  .The  deyiatio.li 
of  man  from  his  social  destiny,  we  have  ernteavoured 
to.  prove  in  our  cjriticisms  throughout  the  work.  We 
will  close  bur  remafta.  with  a  Table  of  the  leading 
characters  of  this  douHe  Deviation. 


DEVIATION  OF  MAR  FROM  HIS  INDUSTRIAL  DESTINY. 

Neglected  and  uncultivated   state    of  the  Earth's 

surface. 
Bleak  and  barren  ranges  of  mountains. 
Extensive  Deserts  and  Morasses. 
Pestilential  winds,  exhalations  and  miasmas. 

Derangement  of  climate,   and  of  the  atmospheric 

system. 
Tornadoes,  hurricanes,  excesses  of  heat  and  cold. 
Excessive  increase  of  the  Polar  ices. 

DEVIATION    OF  MAN   RFOM   HIS  8OOIAJ4  DESTINY. 

Repugnant  Industry, — scanty  product 

Poor  food,  raiment  and  tenements. 

Anxiety  and  privations,  unhealthy  and  monotonous 

labor. 
Conflicts  of  pecuniar}*^  and  individual  interests,  and 

wars  of  Nations. 
Degradation  of  man  by  Poverty  and  Indigence. 


BiMirf^  tfr^iMw: 


AMehee^  !df  cotpioi^t  or  physical  4evelepment :  ^^ 

**.  JS^bkdbodMtf,  partiottlarly  of  wom^ 
(HtoM^^ry  diseases,  and  diMmsos  artificially  pro- 
■^^'•dwced.   •■■•  ^'  '   ■  -M-  " 

Atti;actiops  ^nd  jinsjOncts.  smothered  and  perverted. 
BCoroseness,   melanchoI}r,j  di9betief  in  Providence^ 
Insanity. 
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THE  SAVAOEy  PATRIARCHAL  AND  BARBAllUk  SOc'lBTlt^ 

"    ■•  ■    .     •    ■       ..»■'       -•    •      :;■•  .  .'';-    ■    '-  -.*    ;•'.'<•      .        -  ,  ,i 

Four  societies  have  existed  on>  the  etslh^  tlleSi(T«g«),^%r: 
tnardtal^BftrbuBSKaaiChriliaBiL  Under tbasQ genem^^hMlis 
iMjr  he  classed  ifte  nokus  socilal  ftmsi  tkxoogli  wlnoh  qum 
IwpfOfiesasd  iif  t*the  pMKQt  di^,  fff&m  hmt^  MnfflA 
maf  not  a  jyih  or  eieii  ctivth^  fie  clMdoiihwil.flfNif  vrgmM^:, 
(kmmmn  sense  wcmld  dictate  tlsift:  there  aosUdf  idthoug^ . tfiflt. 
world  hitherto  has  entertainedrla  Aiftreiit-opinuML      •,. 

■In  ear  «flreMs  to  prove <the  poaaihilil^  di;%.uAxuk^  ii^,the/eo- 
eiai  QigaaiBation,  no  preliminai^  ii  OKtte  important  thiii  tMi 
of Hjbini^ awajr.  with  the  almost  wuTenpaUjenteftained  qpn^iein 
thst  eoeietjF  eanne^be  changed..  It  h^it  pr^udine  whii^  n^ 
np  at  avnrjn  moment,  and  inth^  aind  of  wumf.  individual:^  it 
Fepela  investigalioD  and  all  anprejvdieed.diseiMllicm  of  this  Mr 
pertant  prohknL  To  eombat.  with  a  chaQoe:ipf  su^pe^s  thfp 
deepljr  reoteA  prepossessioa,  let  ns  enter  iffta.  ai^  «i^amina.tyyL 
efthniieor  periods  above  mentioned*  and  by  ^,y9^x>AJr  of  tb^ 
menhanifioie,  partieulaJtly  that  of  civiUsi^tio%,  jodge  whether 
other  seoial  paiBOtplea^rrperhapsinor^  .just»;faid  equitable  in. 
their  «QUoB.««-4fm  be  eatabliahe$L  We  will  cqim^ence  with 
the,  fket.  sDoiatiri  ih' <Me4w<; 


The  leading  characteristic  of  the  savage  state  is  its  refusal 
or  avoidance  of  industry.  The  liberty  of  the  savage,  although 
greater  thaii  that  of  the  civilized  laborer,  who  is  forced  to  toil 
in  our  lonesome  fields  and  con^ned  manu&ctories,  is  never- 
theless valuelott'&tm  ;fipoial  tibuit  df  vif^vr,^  ijt  <«ily  exists  in  the 
absence  of  industry,  which  is  one  of  the  essential  Destinies  of 
man,  and  a  fundamental  clement  in  the  higher  liberty  which 
he'ktd  attain  iiiiBMNsiciatidmv  .    <       .    >     .. 

-fibiEtei]pld'4S''4he  orgufizaiionof  thkperiod;  tiiat  it  can 
seaffcdy  be  called '««ocier^  'IViiheiiorde  batong  im  eammotk 
fielii,  forests  and  ^tr^amib  HuBting  ati4  Vtmg  foaatka^ 
two^^mrees  fhNn  which  ^h  draws:  its  mteistence,  and  eadi« 
<^its  nieinbers  taken  as  a  i^iit  the  apontaii«>u8  produetioiMi 
of  Nature,  w^icft^ver  he  ^ndi  thinib^ "  ^ 

'As  raa£ii  in  this  stele  dee^'iMil>ibrtitise  the  ^artii  by  his  tbil, 
MlVidliiil  preperty'in  the  soil  4o6s  aot  exist ;  as  industry  doe» 
■ttt  yield  its  varied  (iMdaDtSj  too  exdumges  of  coane  can  take 
^aoe»  and  cbmm^troei  anoei  its  attendant  fanaidiea  of  industry 
stoiaih  undeveloped;  Ab  %^  hbide  act»'in  concert  and  is 
constantljr  togetheri '  very  jfirvr  acts  of  injustice  aM  committed 
by  individuals  'aganilit  each  other.^  As  thiei  labor  M'.  the  mass 
nr  ttot  direqted  to  the  prddtaction  of  viches,  the  ^hlefti  or  rulers 
find  nd  inducement,  as  they  do  in  the  eivilisikl  and  barbadTiair 
periods,  to  resort  to-tiblence,  either  'by  the  sword'  or  tazaw 
tion,  topos^bsi^lhdmiielviMof  thepr«)ductf  Jt^their  toiL  It  is* 
easy  to  tbiif^^^i^  that  with  such  iMctreme  nmplicity  in  -soeiat 
elements,  the  criminal  codes,  the  coittll  of  jiisliM  and  the 


SUUIBTUK 


r^'t>rdiliN)flfaig  of  fiiiri'^  iiets6n;%^'the  AiUest  ix^tiif 
h^  teMB  ft- part t^dtk^ottil  t^'ftfa  eti'en^ 'itil^i  iiildll  U''a!l  ^ 
undertaldh^  df  the'terde,  aftd  laiit  a  vdice  in  an  it^  deciBioiik' 
Som^  ftiit&oM  havci  adtnfired  tiliis  state  as  the  liipj^^'  of  socltf ' 
conditions.  This  society,  however,  can  ctofy^'ekist  with'  ii'tttiliC'* 
pbfiUatbn;  iti^dfinoiviM  ^ith  lis  mereate;  filin  ih&st'lhim* 
fhre  move  onwat^^evetf ''if  it  be'  thrbogh  '^titical  ati^' idh 
duiteiU  iifervitude,''aiid  the  rejibgfnahtl&bdt  of  tiie'n^'hif^ 
petiodiu:';'-        ■=.-—  ^-     ■  -■   '   ■  ■   •"     •■•    ■•■-■■ 

In  truth,  however,  this  i/fiiipliciif  of  the  ib(iiiU(^^ 
^th  itSi  grlimtneriiigfs  of  perkmal  liberty,  is  njtto'be  admirecL; 
dim  Wtthoat  induartiy  i»  a^'Mgraded  1S^;  his'  %netgies  'iSit 
iHaSi^eloped ;   his=  nrind'  is  slbj^idiy  indolent  V  all  his  higlidt^ 
poiiren  of  activitj^  slumber^  he  compireliendii'  notki&g  6fW& 
great  Universe  of  which  he  forms  a  link^  ind  kr'Iuio#{ddge'tf 
Whkih  is  necestejr  tbelevite  him  in  tiif^'i^^'of  intc^ectoal 
e^kJkrtetibe:    The  dontnsi&l  and  p^tty  '  W£rf|yfe  of  tiM  hanllM,^ 
their  fiS^dcity  and^treachtonis  revehge^the  de^^iraded  donditka'^ 
of  Wctthen  and  tlie  abandonment  of  the!  weak  «t^d  infirm,  a^" 
lAtofeover  chantrteM  of  a  itoeietjr;' which  iflffu*  fh>m  being' ihe' 
social  Destiny  of  iilaii.     •  .-■■:-:  ^t>^>ii 

'  'r  .11 
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'■.-r..W:t:: 
This  society,  circumscribed  to  a  very  few  countries,  like 

Palestine,  Circassia,  etc.,  is  without  importance  or  influence. 
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Tfie  fiot  9tep,  however^  in  no^aX  .javgteaa,  tajum.  place  in 
this  period:  Industry  begins  to  be  devebped;  flocks  are 
reared;  a  few  branches  of  mannfiu^tnres  ax9  undertaken,  and 
apme  other  pf  th^  el^enta  of  society  are  cidled  into  azistence. 
Msn  becomes  attached  to  the  soil,  and  epmnic^ces  its  cultivar 
tion;  he  kx>ks  to  his  own  indnstij  for  subsistquce,  and  does 
not  trust  to  the  precarious  mode  of  existence  of  the  savage^-* 
to  Jbunting  and  fishing. 

Soma  authoisi  for  want  <^  practical  knowledge  of  this 
society,  have  praised  it  for  its  simplici^  andiits  yirtues*  With 
lefnferoci^  than  the  mvage  sMite,  but  with  more  perfidieos- 
ness  and  petty  tyranny,  it  is  on  a  small  scale  as  oppressive 
and  as  iajse  a  society  as  either  of  the  .tiiree  others. 

'^It  could  be  .];ffoyed  beyond  deniaj,  disenres  a  oelehrated 
author,  that  all  the  ahq^ea  of  govcqrqmenta  jire  but  imitations, 
oil  iMi  extended  scale  of  those  of  the  Domestio  Systsk,  of  that 
goj^rpmept^. which*  under  the  name  of  Jpatriarchdl^  super- 
ficial Qiinds  extoL  without  haying  analyied*" 

^  Faots  without  number  show  that  with  a  population  in  thf|ir 
infimcy,— -in  a  savage  and  barbarian  state,  the  fisher,  or  th# 
head  of  the  fiimily  is  a  cruel  and  insolent  despot  rllis  wife  is 
hisslave,  his  children  are  his  servants.  While  this  king  sleeps 
or  smokes  his  pipe,  his  wife  and.  his  daughters  perfiyrm  all  the 
household  work,  and  even  that  of  the  fields,  as  far  as  it  is. 
pursued  in  this  society.  The  boys  on  growing  up,  ill-treat 
and  abuse  them,  and  pure  waited,  upon  in  turn  like  their  ^ 
fathers."* 


.  f/  "i- 


AND   BAIlBAltlAIf   SOOIBTT.  273. 

THE   BARBAl^UX. 

A  rapid  stride  in  social  progress  characterizes  the  third  ox 
Barbarian  period*    Industry  receires  an  important  and  in  soine; 
respects  a  brillant  development;  agriculture  an^  manui^turea  , 
become;  the  occupatbns  of  the  maas^  and  the  arts  and  sciences  are 
called  intQ  existence.    Maipi  compienoes  in  the  outward  or  ma* 
terial  world  a  manifettati<m  of  his  higher  Acuities,  and  stamps 
upon  Nature  the  impress  of  his  intelligence.    Y^e  hare  only  to 
examine  the  perfection  to  which  Art  and  Indcu^tiy  were  carTF^, 
und^  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad  and  the  Moprs  in  Spain,  to  com-^ 
prehend  how  immensely  superior  in  developments  is  this  So-., 
ciety  to  the  Sarage  and  Patnnrohal,  and  how  closely  allied  it  r 
is  to  Civilizaticm.    This  Period  must  consequently  be  con- 
sidered as  an  important  social  progress,  although  accomplished, 
at  the  expense  of  the  liberty  of  the  mass,  and  accompanied  by 
the  most  oppressive  tyranny,— the  corporal  slavery  of  the  pro- 
ducing classes. 

War,  the  main  occupation  of  Savage  hordes,  still  remains 
the  leading  one  of  Barbarian  rulers.  The  necessity  ef  de^oe 
against  the  attacks  of  neighboring  powers,  or  the  enticement  to 
invasions  f<»r  the  purpose  of  conquest  on  plunder,  concentrates 
all  politloal  authority  and  power  in  l^e  Sword.  War  in  this 
period  is  the  all  absorbing  object  of  human  activity.  Military, 
despotism  wielded  by  a  wagle  chief,  who  iiways  tdone  the  deik 
tinies  of  millions,  replaces  the  patriarchal  and  individual  tyrani^ .. 
of  the  second  period,  and  the  combined  altstion  of  the  .Sj^vage-. 
horde. 

In  the  subversive  industrial  societies,  that  is,  in  eivifizatioQ 

and  barbarianism,  labor  being  repugnapt.  apid.  oppiessive,  .^afs)^ . 
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individual  endeavors  to  obwiiby  frand  oi'  indirect  means  the  pro- 
ducts of  die  industry  of  others,  so  as  to  avoid  iSie  task  of  producing 
them  himself.  The  barbarian  ruler  finds  that  the  power  used  to 
repel  a  foreign  foe,  is  equally  efficacious  in  forcing  liie  mul- 
titude to  labor,  and  in  wresting  from  them  the  product  of  their 
UAI.  The  same  result  takes  place  to  a  greats  or  less  extent  in 
Civilization,  but  by  means  so  complicated,  knd  by  a  system  so 
intricate,  that  it  escapes  the  attention  of  the  mass.  In  a  vast 
nujteber  of  firandulent  banking,  eommeroial  and  speculative 
opeirations,  which  are  now  more  than  ever  the  order  of  the  day^ 
and  which  occupy  an  army  of  scheming,  unproductive  agents, 
who  may  be  termed  the  bloodsuckers  of  productive  industry, 
what  else  is  to  be  seen  ihiaii  a  confused  system  of  tolerated 
fraud  and  intermediate  rapine? 

The  injustice  of  the  Barbarian  system  is  revolting,  because  it 
is  open,  direct  and  based  upon  brutal  force : — ^the  injustice  of 
Civilization  is  glossed  over  by  an  appearance  of  equity  and 
justice;  but  the  same  enormous  injustice  chamcterizes  both 
societies.  The  producing  multitude  toil  and  drudge  to  create 
the  means  of  sustaining  in  ease  and  idleness  a  favored  minority. 

*^The  pivotal  character  of  the  Baibarian  mechanism,  observes 
Fourier— 4he  character  which  distinguishes  it  firom  Civilization, 
iBSimpMamcfJieHoni  the  action  of  the  civilized  system  being 
always  compound;  A  Pacha  levies  -a  tax  because  it  pleases 
him  to  extort  and  pillage;  he  does  net  search  in  the  constitu- 
tions <^ 'Greece  and  Rome  for  theories  of  right  and  duty:  he 
merely  informs  you,  that  if  you  do  not  pay,  you  will  lose  your 
head.  T%e  Pacha  employs  consequebtly  1l)\it  one  ungle  means: 
violence  or  simple  action. 


"**  A  civilized  moxtaioh  makeg  use  of  a  double  mei^,;  fint  of 
bailififs,  fines  and  piisoas,  which  aie  the  true  supports  of  ci- 
vilized  laws;  to  them  are  added  moral  subtilities  on  the  sacred 
duty  (Spaying  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  enjp3rment  of  our  imprescriptible  rights.  They  are 
levied,  because  4h0  representatives  of  the  people  have  voted 
them;  it  is  consequently  the  people  th^nselves,  who  wish  to 
pay.  The  mode  of  operation  is  here'  double;  it  is  based  upon 
two  heterogenous  measures, — ^violence  and  moral  duty.  In  the 
barbarian  system  &e  mode  of  operation  is  simplot  being  based 
upon  violence  alone.  This  fundamental  diSi^nce  is  found  in 
all  the  operations  df  the  two  soeieties ;  both  aodve  at  the  same 
result;  but  civilization  adds  cunnisug  to  violence. 

We  will  enumerate  a  few  of  the  permanent  ehaiao<)ers  of  the 
^barbarian  period,  which  contrast  whh  those  of  civilization. 
**1.  Stationary  spirit.         5.  Real  dignity  of  maiu 

2.  Fatalism.  6.  Fiank  action  of  the  passions. 

3.  Prompt  justice.  7.  Amalgamated  Theocracy. 

4.  Simple  monopoly^       8.  FaiHi  in  Immortality. 

Pivot  J  Simple  Action.  JVanntion^  Dibection  b  v  Instinct." 
"How  has  it  happened  that  men  of  science  have  given  us  no 
analysis  of  the  three  societies,  which  precede  Civilization,  and 
which  embrace  so  large  a  majority  of  the  human  race  !  Had  they 
made  such  an  soialysis.  It  would  have  shown  the  turpitude, 
hypocrisy  and  perversity  of  civilization,  characters,  which, 
though  more  disguised  than  in  the  anterior  social  periods,  are 
not  the  less  xeal.*^ 

'*  Another  leading  character  of  Barbarianism  is  the  enslaved 
condition  of  women.     If  Barbarians  were  to  give  women  their 
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Gberijr,  tlifow  open  Ikdr  seragfikMr  and  adopt  oor  system  of  ex- 
cfnsiTe  marriage,  tbey  wontd  bec(»ne  civilised  by  tiiis  single' 
in»nr8tf(m*  If,  on  lite  otberhand,  tiie  ehiiisesff  were  to  adopt 
the  side  of  women,,  liieir  seclnsioiy  in  seraglios,  they  woald  in. 
turn  become  barbarians." 

A  study  of  the  diaraeteis,  whii^  dvilisatum  lias  borrowed^ 
£rom  the  three  other  sooietres,  snebi  for  example,  astfie 
^  Militny  codb,    ....».....••»»•  fkm  the  Barbarian, 

Birt&  right, ..-.  firom tiie Patrisichal, 

Abandonment  of  the  weak  and  fedble,  from,  the  Sarage,; 
would  have  been  in^rtant^  8»it  woidd  haTe  led  the  scientific 
worid  to  perceive  that  all  four  systems  are  links  in  a  serie  of 
subyenive  societies,  all  of  which  are  deviations  <^  man>  ficom^ 
his  social  Bestiny. 
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CHAPTER  NINETEENTH. 

G|VILIZATie». 

In  this  soei^  man  aceonipfishes  tke  task  oi  his  social  in- 
^^<79 — ^the  development  of  tiie  elements  of  Indnstry,  Art  and 
Science,  whiek  are  neeessaiy  to  fhe  fonndiag  of  Assocaatioii. 
Their  partial  derelt^pment  takes  plaice  in  the  Barbarian  sodety ; 
-and  not  only  without  the  protection  ^snd  eKconrageraeirt  of  the 
political  power,  but  in  spite  of  tiiie  fluctoatiotui  and  embarass- 
ments  caused  by  -die  wars  in  which  thai  pem)d  is  ctmstantly 
engaged.  Although  this  state  of  tMngs  eontimies  mate  or  less 
during  the  first  ages  of  civilization^  still  civilisation  is  ihe  trae 
nurse  of  Industry.  The  two  or  three  past  ceifturies,  and  parti- 
cularly the  present  one,  liave  wonderfully  developed  it,  as  w;ell 
;&s  the  positive  sciences,  and  given  all  n  rank  which  ^ey 
never  before  held.  Agriculture  has  been  improved  by  a  more 
scientific  mode  of  cultivation,  and  l>y  the  introdunition  of  moire 
perfect  implements;  manuftictures  have  received  ^n  immense 
extension^  new  branches  have  be^  discovered^  and  the  gemus 
of  man  has  been  actively  engaged  In  the  invention  of  machine 
ry,  which,  next  to  the  spontaneous  productiveness  of  the  soil, 
is  the  greatest  source  of  riches. 

Experimental  chemistry,  one  of  the  most  Important  conquests  ' 
of  human  intelligencetlias  idso  been<ea]led  into  existeneei  and  Is 
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now  ready  to  assume  its  high  rank  as  the  intellectaal  assistant 
of  Industry.  But  with  the  present  system  of  incoherent  action 
and  free  competition,  this  nohle  science  i»  often  made  the  mer& 
instrument  of  industrial  and  coiomercial  fraud;  for  with  the  im- 
provements in  ehemistty,  there  has  beeita  corresponding  refine- 
ment in  adulteration  and  deception  in  manufactures.  This- 
proves  that  civilization,  which  opposes  no  counterpoises  ta 
individual  cupidity,  turns  the  best  of  things  to  the  worst  of  pur- 
poseff.*  A  second  important  achievement  of  the  present  age  ia 
the  siccessful  use:  and  application  of  Steanu  It  is  an  agent 
which  has  given  man  a  new  and  migh^  power,  and  which  has 
become  of  the  highest  importance  in  navigation^  manufactures 
and  internal  G0¥Dmumcati4)ns» 

To  comprehend  fully  tiiie  progress  which  has  been  made,  we 
must  embrace  at  one  view  ^  two  extremes;,  we  must  view 
man  in  the  savage  statOr  destitute  upon  the  earth,  without  hav- 
ing $aken  one  step  towards  its  cultivation  and  improvement,  or 
towards  the  development  of  industry;  and  then  view  him  in 
the  most  advanced  civilized  nations,  view  the  wonders  in  art 
and  industry  with  which  he  has  surrounded  himself,  and  we 
^all  feel  that  an  immense  conquest  has  been  made,  and  that  a 
great  preparatory  labor  has  been  accomplished. 

In  ti&e  first  ages  of  divilization,  war  is  the  leading  occupation 
of  society;  in  later  ages,  commerce  and  industry  take  its  place. 
In  the  first  period  the  soil  is  held  by  military  ehieftans  and 
feudal  barons,  and  the  laboring  multitude  are  their  slaves  or 
serfs.  Renown  belongs  to  military  exploits;  honors  and 
rewards  to  military  services;  history  is  a  mere  recital  of  violence 
and  oppression,  of  conquests  and  invasions.    During  this  social 
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chaos,  indastrjr  receives  a  slow  and  gradual  development,  which 
is  owing  almost  entirely  to  individual  effort.  It  struggles  against 
the  oppression  of  the  military  pow^r,  and  attains  hy  slow  de- 
grees  a  permanent  existence,  and  an  influence  in  society.  Us 
products  become  so  important  to  the  man  of  war  himself,  both 
as  respects  his  enterprizes  and,  comforts,  that  he  is  forced  gra- 
dually to  respect  it.  The  industrial  or  laboring  qlasses  inc];ease 
in  strength  and  intelligence,  until  they  finally  assume  a  posi- 
tion which  enables  them  to  .demand  and  force  a  concession  of 
their  rights.  A  social  transformation  then  commences,  which 
progresses  until  society  completely  changes  its  character,  and 
becomes  entirely  commercial  and  industrial  in  its  spirit. 

If  we  pass  rapidly  over  the{>eriod,  during  which  this  trans- 
formation take3  place— bearing  in  mind  how  exclusively  w^r 
and  its  Interests  once  absorbed  the  attention  of  men — and  then 
examine  the. present,  in  which  commerce  and  its  int^ests  are 
tiie  all  pervading  objects  of  attention,  we  shall  be  struck  with 
the  extent  of  the  change.  The  aristocracy  of  birth  has  given 
place  to  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  aifd  become  a  mere  shad^yw 
in  those  countries  where  it  has  lost  its  possessions.  The  feud?d 
baron  with  his  dependants,  who  owe  him  allegiance,  is  re- 
placed by  the  banker  or  ci^>italist,  who  is  sunounded  with  a 
train  equally  dependent  and  servile. 

If  the  pride  and  the  power  of  tiie  baron  were  in  his  birtii,  his 
tiUes  and  armorial  bearings ;  the  .pride  and  the  power  of  the 
man  vtf  our  day  are  in  hi9  wealth  and  financial  influence.  If 
the  skill  of  the  former  shone  forth  in  military  exploits,  the  skill 
of  the  latter  is  displayed  in  commercial  and  j^nancial  operations. 
Thus,  the  spirit  oC  society,  as  wa  obseryedt  ^as  Qhanged,  from 
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the  military  to  the  purely  commercial  and  indtistrial.  The 
feuds  of  powerful  families,  the  exploits  of  war,  glory,  honors, 
no  longer  occupy  puhlic  attention  and  the  heralds  of  puhlicity. 
The  balance  of  trade,  the  state  of  exchange,  commercial  pros- 
perity, specie  payments,  have  taken  their  place,  and  become 
the  great  object  of  public  interest. 

The  present  epoch  of  ciyilization  has  fiilly  developed  the  ele- 
ments of  society,  which  are 

.Agriculture,  Education, 

Manufactures,  Commerce, 

Arts,  Navigation, 

Sciences,  Internal  communicationjs, 

but  it  has  not  regulated  and  assGksiated  these  elements,  and  es- 
tablished order  and  unity  in  their  action.  As  civilization  is 
"based  upon  an  infinite  variety  of  isolated  interests,  conflict  and 
opposition  must  exist  in  industry,  as  they  exist  in  the  political 
Wbrld.  Strife  is  transported  to  this  new  field ;  for  what  else 
cilii  we  call  the  speculations,  monopolies  and  commercial  and 
financial  excesses,  which  characterise  tiie  present  epoch,  than 
a  war  of  Industry  and  all  its  elements.  In  such  a  state  of 
things  there  must  be  anarchy,  disorder,  waste  of  efforts  and 
conflicts  of  opposing  interests;  there  must  be  a  miserable  appli- 
cation of  all  the  great  sources  and  means  of  production,  such  as 
labor,  capital,  soil  and  iktural  advantages.  To  suppoise  that 
such  a  system  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised  to  facilitate  pro- 
duction, is  an  outrage  upon  common  sense ;  and  still  the  ques- 
tion of  a  reorganization  of  industry  which  is  of  such  primary 
importance  to  sdciety,  is  entirely  overlooked  for  matters  of  minor 
consequence-4ik6  fliose  of  the  cturreney  and  others. 
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ViGTOR  CoirsiDERANT,  a  distlngrtdslied  author  and  a  disciple 
of  Fourier,  in  speaking  of  t^e  difference  between  the  barbarian 
and  ^e  civilized  periods,  remarks :     "  The  high  development 
of  Industry  and  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  is  the  leading  character 
of  civilization.    But,  although  it  has  created  the  elements,  the 
means,  the  instruments  of  industry,  it  is  still  very  far  from 
making  the  best  possible  use  of  them.    The  first  period  of  ci- 
vilization regulated  and  organized  War,  which  was  its  main 
and  absorbing  occupation.    It  left  production  and  industry  out 
of  the  sphere  of  goSrermental  action.    Industry  has  in  conse-. 
quence  been  developed  by  individual  efforts.    In  its  develop- 
ment  it  has  remained  entirely  in  tile  hands  of  individuals,  so 
that  all  the  powerful  means,  which  the  genius  of  man  has  con- 
quered, are  employed,  blindly  and  anarchically  at  present  in  the 
great  operation  of  social  Production,  Distribution  and  Consump- 
tion.   They  are  left  without  regulation  or  counterpoises,  sub- 
ject to  the  will  and  caprice  of  individual  action,  to  the  derange- 
ment of  a  hazardous  and  enfious  competition,  to  a  mania  of 
speculation  in  the  midst  of  the  most  perfect  incoherence,  and 
the  most  flagrant  opposition  of  interest.  All  the  powerful  means 
of  activity,  production  and  wealth,  which  man  possesses,  he 
employs  most  miserably—- the  general  conditions  of  their  appli- 
cation are  deplorable.    These  means  of  action,  these  fine  in- 
struments are  for  the  most  part,  arms  of  industrial  war  in  our 
hands ;  and  the  hostility,  division  and  extreme  discord,  which 
reign  in  the   field   of  production,   are  a  blight  to  Industry, 
permit  a  few  grains    only  to  grow  where  with  an  organized 
and   well  regulated    system,    abundant    harvests   should    be 
reaped. 
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''The  principle  of  Organizatioit  is  the  principle  of  Life  and 
Force.  What  can  be  more  necessary  than  to  organize  Industry  ? 
Where  is  it  more  important  to  extend  Life,  Force,  Convergency, 
Order,  Unity,  than  to  the  creation  of  the  material,  moral  and 
Intellectual  riches,  which  are  the  condition  and  means  of  the 
development  of  Humanity  1  Should  this  creative  and  valuable 
activity,  which  is  destined  to  absorb  the  former  oppressive  and 
destructive  activity  of  war,  be  left  without  organization  and  di- 
rection? What!  if  former  soeipties,  if  societies  of  strife  and 
carnage,  have  regulated  and .  organize4  war;— -should  not  pre- 
sent societies, — societies  of  IndQStry,  feel  the  necessity  ef  ex- 
tending Regulation,  Organization,  Order  and  Unity  to  Industry  ? 
The  w:orld,  after  having  regulated  and  organized  the  activity  of 
defence,  destruction  and  oppression,  should  comprehend  ^that 
the  great  question,  the  question  above,  all  others,  ought  to  be  the 
regulation  and  organization  of  productive  Industry! 

"  Order  cannot  exist,  where  there  is  no  Organization,  If  we 
wish  to  substitute  Order  in  the  place  of  Disorder  in  the  domain 
of  Industry ; — we  must  extend  to  it  the  principle  of  Organiza- 
tion i  and  as  the  field  of  Industry  luckily  is  constantly  extend- 
ing, as  we  are  approaching  the  epoch,  when  the  whole  social 
activity  is  to  be  concentrated  in  Industry — ^that  is  to  say,  in  the 
creation  of  the  means  of  the  happiness  and  development  of  man- 
kind— it  follows,  that  if  we  wish  Order  to  reign  in  society,  we 
must  necessarily  desire  that  Order  should  be  introduced  into 
Industry;  or  in  other  words,  that  IndtuPry  should  he  organized? 
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ill. 

The  four  sooieties  which  have  existed  on  the  earth,  should, 
according  to  the  natural  course  of  things,  succeed  each  other 
with  regularity ;  hut  various  circumstances^ — soil,  climate,  riversy 
seas,  formation  of  countries,  etc.,  influence  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  their  form  and  character.  Some,  nations  develop  them- 
selves faster,  some  more  slowly ;  some  pass  over  entire  periods, 
particularly  the  Patriarchal,  and  organize  the  Barharian  at 
once ;  others  after  passing  a  short  time  in  Barbarianism  enter 
the  first  age  of  Civilization.  A  nation  after  having  progressed 
as  far  as  the  second  or  third  age  of  civilizatioh,  may,  by  the 
action  of  disorganizing  evemts— revolutions  within  or  invasions 
from  without— be  suddenly  arrested  in  its  career  and  retrograde 
to  the  barbarian  period.  To  comprehend  the  nature  and  value 
of  historical  events,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  the  progress 
of  Nations,  we  must  first  clearly  comprehend  the  great  end, 
which  the  human  race  have  to  attain — ^we  must  comprehend 
their  social  Destiny! 

A  socnety,  like  an  organic  body,  has  its  difiTerent  ages — has 
its  infancy,  growth,  maturity,  decline  and  dissolution.  Each 
social  period  commences  with  some  leading  principles,  which 
distinguish  it  from  the  period  which  preceeded  it.  (Exclusive 
marriage,  for  example,  distinguishes  the  first  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion from  the  barbarian  society,  with  its  seraglios.)  It  then 
develops  the  Institutions,  Laws  and  Customs,  which  are  in- 
herent in  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  gives  to 
the  efforts  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  industry,  art  and  science 
a  character  and  direction  in  keeping  with  those  laws  and  cus- 
toms.   The  epoch  at  which  it  attains  the  grreatest  strength,  and 
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at  which  its  elements  receive  l)ie  greatest  development,  charac- 
terizes its  matmity.  Its  decline  and  dissolution  are  eflfbcted  by 
the  overpowering  and  deranged  action  of  the  principles,  which 
gave  it  that  strength  and  development. 

TABLB  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  OF  CIVILIZATION,  WITH 
ITS  FOUR  AGES  OR  PHASESl 

FiK9r  AGS.    Lnfaney* 
Exclusive  marriage  or  Monogamy. 
Feudality  of  the  Nobles. 

2  Pivot:      Civil  rights  of  Ttae  wirtc. 
g  Fedenrtioii  of  &e  Great  Barons. 
§               lUiisions  in  chivaliy. 

Skoonb  age.    CirowA. 
5  Privileges  of  free  Towns  and  Cities. 

I  .  Cultivation  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 

g     Pivot  :    EimiAKCRiSBimfT  of  trb  serfs  or  laboriivg 

•  CLASSES. 

Representative  System. 

Illusions  in  Liberty  or  Democratic  Agitations. 

r  £!xPSRiMEiit'AL  Chemistry  :  Art  of  Navigation. 
Maturity  :  ^  National  Loans  :  Clearing  of  forests  without 

jL  EXCESSES. 

4 

■  / 

Third  age.    Decline^ 

Commercial  and  Fiscal  spirit. 

Stock  companies. 

g     Pivot  :    Maratij«[b  Monopoly. 

H  Anarchical  Commerce. 

o  Financial  Illusions. 

^  .  ■ 

o  Fourth  age.    Decrepititde. 

%  Agricultural  Loaning  Companies. 

^  Associated  Farms ;  discipline  system  of  cultiva- 

§  tion. 

3  Pivot  :    Commercial  and  Industrial  Feudality. 

Contractors  of  Fradal  Monq>oly :   Oligarchy  of 
Capital. 

Divisions  in  Association. 
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llie  preooeding  Table  or  Fonxmln  of  the  Movement  or  Covrse 
of  Ciy^izatiQI^  is  Ihe  true  general  hw  of  this  societjry  although 
it  may  vary  somewhat  in  difier^ot,  countries,  as  Ibr  instance  i^. 
Italy,  France,  England  and  the  United  States.  These  yaria* 
tions,  howeyer,  are  the  effect  of  secondary  circumstances,  and 
do  itot  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  Formula.  If  we  were  to  make 
a  perfect  drawing  of  the  human  body,  every  individual  would 
vary  from  it  in  some  respect,  but  still  the  drawing  would  re- 
msun  a  true  representation  of  the  human  figure. 

This  Table,  which  Fourier  has  traced  with  so  much  precision 
of  analysis,  shows  at  one  glance  the  whole  course  of  civiliza- 
tion,—«hows  i^ere  this  societf  now  is,  and  where  it  is  tending : 
France,  England  imd  the.  United  States,  for  example,  are  in 
the  third  Phasis,  and  tending  strongly  to  the  fourth. 

As  civilization  is  the  most  advanced  society,  which  has  as 
yetetisted  upon  the  globe,  it  is  looked  upon — at  least  in  its 
fundamental  princ^>le8-*-«s  perfect.  Men  admire  its  works  and 
achievements,  Us  progress  in  the  arts  and  in  industry^  without 
ever  taking  into  account  that  happiness  exists  in  it,  merely  as 
an  exception,  and  that  those  achiements  have  been  accomplished 
'^not  by  spontaqgpus  and  enthusiastic  efibrt»-<4mt  by  conr 
straint,  want  and  violence.  Politicians,  in  their  admiration  of 
present  institutions,  overlook  entirely—^  did  the  scienttfie 
leaders  of  antiquity,  slavery  and  its  abuses— 4he  anxieties,  pri- 
vations and  miseries  of  the  great  majority^  who  wear  out  a  har- 
rassed  and  monotonous  existenoe  in  its  poverty  and  repugnant 
labor! 

Of  what  value  are  our  superficial  poUtics,  which  are  not  di- 
r3cted  to  the  practical  amelioratioii  of  the  condition  of  the  mass^ 
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whose  pdsition  calls  so  loudly — ^not  for  metaphysical,  political 
and  legislatiye  controversies — but  for  some  effectiye  reforms  in 
Industry,  which  would  lighten  the  burden  of  production,  gua- 
rantee a  sufficiency  to  the  laboring  mass,  and  diffuse  more 
general  happiness  t    It  will  probably  be  answered,  that  if  a 
sufficiency  were  guaranteed  the  mass,  they  would  abandon  In- 
dustry;  that  want  or  the  fear  of  it,^  is  a  necessary  stimulant  to 
labor!    This  is  true  enough  in  cirilization;  and  we  therefore' 
say,  that  whoever  will  examine  the  question  of  social  ameliora- 
tions,  must  be  convinced,  that  fAe  perfeeHng  cf  dviUzcUion  is 
useless  as  a  remedy  for  present  social  evils,  and  that  the  only 
effectual  means  of  doing  away  with  indigence,  idleness  atad  the 
dislike  for  labor  is  to  dottway  with  civilization  itself,  and  or- 
ganize Association,  based  upon  ti  system  of  Attractive  industry, 
in  its  place. 

Politicians  and  Legislators  may  be  compared  to  travellers, 
wandering  in  some  strange  and  uninhabited  country,  who  have 
neither  compass,  maps  nor  other  means  by  which  to  direct 
themselves.  Like  those  travellers,  they  are  wandering  in  the 
lab3nrinth  of  civilization,  without  a  true  social  science  to  guide 
them;  legislating  for  the  requirements  of  the  moment  vnth- 
out  any  high  object  or  policy  in  view. 

The  preceeding  table  is,  metaphorically  speaking,  a  map  of 
civilization.  With  its  aid  we  can  see  what  progress  this  socle- 
ty  has  made,  and  in  what  manner  it  is  destined  to  terminate. 
The  nations  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  are  moving  on- 
ward towards  the  fourth  Age  of  civilization;  the  leading  cha- 
racter of  which  will  be  a  monopoly  of  tiie  soil  (or  of  a  large' 
portion  of  it)  by  great  capitalists,  who  will  organize  large  rural 
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or  agricultural  •stablisliments,  with  a  well  planned  System  of 
economy,  but  with  the  strict  discipline,  which  now  exists  in 
our  manu^turing  system.  What  has  been  done  for  manu- 
factures will  be  done  for  agriculture ;  that  is  to  Say,  it  wiil  he 
organized^  which  it  novo  is  not;  for  the  present  incoherence  can 
not  be  called  organization.  The  product  of  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry lidll  be  greatly  increased ;  little  or  no  attention,  hoTjrever, 
will  be  paid  to  a  corresponding  amelioration  in  the  condition  of 
the  rural  populations.  This  operation  will  appear  important  in 
the  eyes  of  the  great  financial  operators  of  civilization,  as  it 
will  give  them  a  much  wider  control  over  banking,  conferee 
and  industry  in  general,  than  they  now  possess. 

The  present  movement  of  things  towards  the  fourth  Phasis  of 
civilization  is  very  rapid.     To  be  convinced  of  it,  we  have 
only  to  observe  what  an  activity  and  extension  commerce,  bank- 
ing and  finance — the  means  by  which  this  change  will  be  ef- 
fected— ^have  taken  within  the  last  fifty   years.     In  Europe 
various  circumstances  are  tending  directly  to  this  transforma- 
tion ;  and  in  tha  United  States,  the  first  character  of  the  fourth 
Age,  Agricultural  Loaning  Companiea — under  which  head  may 
be  comprised  our  Trust  Companies— is  receiving  a  regular  de- 
velopment.   Politicians  and  the  leaders  of  society  should,  with 
these  facts  before  them,  be  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of  en- 
deavoring to  perfect  Civilization— to  j?cr/ec/  a  system  inherently 
false  in  itsef*    We  predict  that  the  future  perfection,  which  will 
be  given  to  Civilization,  will  be  accompanied  with  an  increase 
in  servile  dependency,  in  the  tyranny  of  capital,  and  in  vice 
and  firaud.    The  social  world  will  be  forced  through  a  new 
course  of  suffering,  which  will  vary  only  in  its  character.    Th« 
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multitade  in  the  last  Phasis  of  this  society  will  become  the 
86r£9  of  a  commercial  Feudality,  to  which  politics  and  legisla- 
lation  will  be  subservient. 

The  world  is  ready  for  Association ;  the  elements  necessary 
for  its  organization  are  created,  and  nothing  is  wanting  but  po- 
litical  genius  to  combine  them.  In  comparison  with  the  vast 
problem  of  a  social  transformation,  all  political  and  administra- 
tiye  contgroversies  sink  into  insignificance. 

^*In  examining  the  foregoing  Table,  we  shall  find  that  the 
tiro  first  Ages  of  civilization  produce  a  decrease  of  direct  or  per-' 
Bonal  servitudes ;  and  that  the  two  last  ages  produce  an  increase 
of  collective  or  indirect  servitudes."  * 

''  The  epoch  at  which  civilization  takes  forms,  which  are  the 
least  ignobkf  is  at  its  maturity.  We  will  not  say  the  most  nobky 
for  this  society  is  inh^ently  false,  and  varies  in  its  four  phases 
only  in  shades  of  individual  selfishness  and  duplicity,  which 
are  the  pivots  of  its  mechanism,  und  which  are  predominant 
throughout  its  course." 

"Experimental  Chemistry  and  the  Art  of  ifavigation  are 
characters  of  its  maturity ;  upon  these  two  branshes  of  know- 

*  The  enfiranchiaement  of  the  serfs,  which  takes  place  in  the 
second  Phasis,  does  away  with  the  bondage  in  which  the  laboring 
mass  are  held  by  the  nobles.  Personal  or  direct  servitude  and  de- 
pendency consequently  cease.  But  in  the  later  Phases,  as  popula- 
tion increases,  and  as  industry  receives  an  extended  development, 
the  laboring  classes  become  collectively  more  and  more  dependent 
upcm  capitalists,  who  have  the  wealth  of  society^ — ^the  lands,  manu- 
&ctories,  etc,  in  their  hands.  Where  is  there  a  more  perfect  de- 
pendency and  servitude  than  that  which  generally  exists  among  the 
mattttfactoring  populations? 


led^Qy  we  leased  perf(Qetion  In  iajdustiy  ^  japiditjr  of  comr, 
municatlons.  As  soon  as  the  dvUized  period  is  pxpTidod  with 
these  two  leyers,  it  is  fipe  for  a  ehaoge,  aad  cau  .prganii&e  a. 
higher  social  order:  all  delay  heeomes  prejudicial,  and  if  the 
change  does  not  take  place,  the  civUixe/i  world  has  to  pass ' 
throvgh  the  two  descending  phases  of  Ijne  Period.  Civilization 
iiad  arriTed  at  ks  maturity  i^  the  eighteentSi.eentury;  it  then, 
possessed  its  characters  of  ma^ori^,  and  an  issue  from  it  shoold 
have  been  diseovered  in'Qiput  delay.  But  the  political  geniiiW 
of  the  times  was  iu\equal  to  the  taflikc  and  the  wprld,  afier  wade-, 
ing  througb  a  century  of  wars  and  rerolutions,  has  run  com- 
pletely  through  the  t|4id,  and  is  now  plui^iing  into  ike.  fourth 
age  or  deeripitade  of  ciiilization.  ^ 

''  As  to  civiltzation  in  Antiquity,  tiiat  of  Athens,  for  example, 
was  a  second  phasis,  but  incon^lete  and  defectiy^  a^  it 
wanted  the  pivotal  character  of  the  second  phasis,— <Ae  Zdberty 
€f  ike  laboring  Classes*  The  pivotal  character  d^tennines  the 
phasis  of  a  peiiod.  ^  ,      . 

^*  China  is  not  civilized,  because  marriage  is  not  ezcfaiBiTe ; 
the  wife  who  is  secluded  does  not  eijoy  civil  rights.  The  i^o- 
narch  sets  a  legal  example  of  polygamy.  The  Chinese  society 
is  a  mixture  of  the  patriardial,  barbarian,  and  civilized,-^vers 
characters  of  all  of  which  it.has  amalgamated.  Societies  which 
are  thus  crossed,  are  the  most  stable  and  enduring,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  most  false  and  vicious.  The  present  civilization 
of  France,  England  and  th^  .United  .Statist  if  a  third  phasis 
on  the  decfine.*    it  has  developed  long  since  the  eharaotets  td' 

*  Civilizf  tisn  in  the  United  States  is  rather  less  sdvanoed  than 
in  France  and  En^^d,  as  the  soil  is  still  in  the  hands  (^  these  wJbqi 
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the  tMnf,  and  is  tendfinf  strongly  ta  the  fbnrtti,  some  genn«  of 
which  sfaeady  exiat.  Its  politicians  and  financiers,  howerer^ 
do  not  know  ^hat  applications  to  moke  of  them  fn  oider  to' 
organize  Ihe  last  age  of  this  period,  wiiich  would  be  a  progresir, 
although  the  least  which  conld  take  placer  for  to  tend  to  the^ 
last  age  of  an  order  essentially  defectiTe,  is  a  progress,  if  we 
choose  to  can  it  such,  but  a  progress  towards  a  decKne ;  a  body- 
does  not  become  more  perfect  as  it  grows  old.  Such  is  the 
ilhisive  progress  of  the  present  tfdvainced  stage  of  cirflization. 
Societies  fflte  indfvidualff  aire  on  the  road  to  ruin,  when  they  run 
in  debt:  aiid  have  recourse  to  the  usurer.  This  is  the  character 
of  the  present  age,'  which  hurries  ftom  loan  to  loan.  '^ 

Wehareire^endy  remartited  that  tiie  espeeiaf  task  of  the 
subTersiver  periods  is.  to  create  the  materials  tf  ^Association.  Wc 
will  examine  briefly  this  subject,  and  in  conuexion  with  it,  the 
value  of  social  dissolutions  and  transformations. 

When  in  the  sarage  state,  population  becomes  so  dense  that 
hunting  and  fishing  no  longer  guarantee  a  subsistence  to  man*,, 
he  is  forced  to  seek  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  in  some 
simple  branches  of  manu&ctnres  the  means  of  procuring  food 
and  raiment.  He  then  passes  ^n^  the  savage  to  the  patriarchal 

cultivate  it»  and  as  munuikctures^  mills,  etc.,.  are  owned  generally 
by  thoee  who  manage  them.  Bat  there  ii  with  us  such  a  prodigious 
commercial  and  finamcial  spirit  at  Worfc^  that  we  are  progressing 
with  rapid  stride  u^l  we  may  possibly  organiae  the  fourth  period 
sooner  than  either  France  or  England.  Had  those  countries  our 
speculating  spirit^  our  reeklesr  enterprise  in  business  operations, 
they  woQld  aceomi^isfa  it  in  ten  years. 
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txt  bftrbatiitii  wdef,  iX'  which'  thaifiart  de^lbpmMut  pf  indii^ifry 
inkes  plitoe. -iThe  samge' wiioi  ip&iqiislieft  Jiih  htmtiDg  gndt 
rdving  i^  ttnd^v^b^lH'ihis  diaage  of  his  soeial  coadiliQiv 
finds  hiiflftdF  ^soBipellod  to  <iiiltivtte  a  patch  of  earth,  or  bef! 
comes  perhaps  a  slave,  loosing  his  liberty  and  with  it  his  nnkt 
primitive^  happintM,  nate^oesv  it  ^wonld  >8eeiii,  a  social  de- 
gradJBitibii.  An  iin^rtaagt  pvOffess  AotwithstBiidiBg  ttdceii  plaot ; 
the  finrt  Btep  forward  is  mad*;  'for*  man  miut  dey^Lop  industry^ 
and'^r^Mure  the  matwials  with  whioh  to  coiHttract  hia  social 
Edifice^  In  the  great  questioii  of  social  progreiM9  ('the  raising 
of  the  hmmm  race  oat  >oftiiBS«bver8iye  periods)  the  happuoiess 
of  the  individual  caonot  >be  taken  into  accoUh^;  .tJiaV-of  the 
savage  beiHg  severed  from  industrj,  is,  sociaUy;  tonsideied, 
valmeless;  it  must  titereforegitrB  way  before  Mhsr'  aod-^ug^er 
objects.'  •  •'  ■■/  •'■.■•!.'.  .-»•-■»••  v'rt 

The  two  leading -vf.  pivotal  ichaisKtoM  of >  the  £IS}baiH)i 
period,  are  the  8lat«r^  ttf  wendtfk  and  the.slavsvy  of  the  pro- 
ducing classes.  It  Is  easy  to  ecmoeive  how  impoeaible  it  would 
be,  with  two  Sttch  obstacles,  toio^fanise  Association,  base^on 
Grenps  and  Seiies.  Oiiilizatijon,  among  other  ameliorations^  ' 
does  awflly  with  tiiese  tw6  ebstadesu!" 

In '^e  baibarianeodety  wemaBiiia^  wifiioiilViglils;  .she  is  a 
mere  things  a  piece  of  property :whioh.tdan  be  bgctMied  Csr, 

and  which  ke  sidcliides  iahishanmpas  a^  toy  forhis^leaame^ 
if  flAie  ifoes  in  pnblio,  she  teust  veit  her.laoe^  so^ittititr  it  wiU 
not  be  lobksd  wp6n  by  strangwe.  So  «oo«ipletaiy  dependent 
is  she  upon  her  assessor,' thail  he  oavdepimhtor  of  life;  and 
this  degitidttlion'  extends  eve«  beysad  the  grave,  for  Immoiy 

talityls  iHMit'ed  iM^v  •  jioi.-J--'    ■Milrur-i  ,.  -i  ..  wm  •.  •' 
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.Al%ifi!in0quftiii^  of  Wmnaii'  !&  the  Bwbaariaa  period'  i3  s^no- 
tianed  by  >1he  dogrmatf  of  leligiott;  a]id,foatrQi^is.the  banier 
v/iMi  has  been  raised,  ti»t^  it  >  is  onl]ri^.be  /broken  ddwn  bjr 
tho'  dissoliition  of  the  whole  •deial  ii^iioi  •  of  which  it  faram  a 

if  we  transport  ourselTes  dn  inin*f>ins^tttii  to  thov^pipcli, 
wken,  in  ^e  €<Hnbiiied  Order^  Indtif tij  will  he  fsercieed  by 
Series  of  groups ;  when charnvi emulation iadnilfaasiaani  will 
b^  connected  witii  all  Its  eolations;  wheAWoaan  KiM  itake 
ftait  freely  in  all  those  which  pkaie  her,*«HrBeeiTing  in  her  iih 
diVidoAl  capacity  remnneratioii  aeooiding'to  her  talents  and 
liabor,  which  will  render  her  the  ecpial  of  man,  and  give  her 
absolute  disposal  over  her  feelings,  -  her'  sympathies  and  her 
petwMkf-'-we  shall  feel  how_  greo^va  jstep  must  be  taken,  and  inivx- 
many  prejudices  overcome,  before  Association  can  be  organized. 
(The  Gi^^ups  aiad  S^iw-^withtcmt  which  no  concord,  no  har- 
mony of  the  passions  is  possible^-^Hmnnot  be  drgaauzed.  without 
the  independent  action  and  co-operation  of  n^oman.) 

The  barbarian  peribd  thoralbre  must  be  Supplanted  by  .eiyiUn 
satidix,  aiid  men  must  prepare  the  higher  elements  .and  condi-* 
tions  necessary  for  the  foundation  of  the  Oowibined  order. ; 
'  The  secohMi"  obstaeley  \K4iich>>tke  barbarian,  soeiisty.  oflfesrs  ;to 
Assooiajtidn, '  and  which  cmlisation  does  alray.  with,  is  the 
al«f«ry  3sf  Ih^  laboring  ciaaaes..  Sneh  an  lngdtiiiti<Mi  poisons  all 
feiMlalirldttlions;  it  xlra^a' aline  .«f -demaioaliqn  betweea  two 
pSttSon^of  the  homan  iace,r-^tW8sn  the  6ee  and  the  slave 
iKyrtioiij'and  stamps  degradation  upon  the  .latter.  The  ^lave 
«D[?iei>  or  hatee  the  master,'  as  the  mastw  deeypi9i9i(>^t)ie  slaYo. 
Here  then  is  a  second  invincible  obstacle  to  the  igigamzati^ft  pf 
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the  Gomisiii^  ontiBr/baMd  upon  tet  gena«lifiri6nd^ip  cad  social 
ieqtf&lity,  wMeh''  Uie^etion  of  ^e  Series  pitoduo^.'*;  The  mteter 
seemg  the  nbftSiMMiiyt  cf  the  sliite^  seeing  him  dislti^ei  and  sttir- 
iii^  to  avoid  lahoF,  believes  that  the  only  poiicy%  tMleiM^e  and 
constifaiiM.  Hii  perverted  judgment  and  cttpidK^i  '■  Reason  thus  s 
**  with  tiie  lash  t  will  foiee  <mt  of  this  degraded  Mi^  that  labor, 
^(^hk^  he  resides:  to  peiform,  and  which  his  Vile  «nd  lazy  ncfture 
impete  hm  to  avoids'*'  «*•  It  is  easy  to  eoiicieiv^  how  gfeat  «t 
«tep  IS  to  be  here  afaitf  taken,  bif^M^  Asaediatiotff  wfaieh>>«e* 
quires '«  friendly  iDiki|rlittg  of  idl  daeses  and  t  ^toe^intarchyige 
of  soi^iiiMielilfi«ns,^nbe  organiaed. '-     '     'ii>  '  'i 

Thfti'^d'tWo'raididal  obstaeles  of  tike'BM^bariaa  order  iAyA^ 
tiOciation,''ate  the^  davery  «f  woman;  aifKd>  tiM  idawary  ofthe 
<mItiv«UM^  of  the  a^il; ''  In  "the  scale  ^i^otAvl  ^ogr^-  the 
<esi(iteialta8k  ofdVilfiafibn,  wliich  is-^enAsit  higher  'dociety, 
is'to  do  away  with  the  pMtal  def<JM9  6f  1ia!iWiaiiiam,  tti^ 
free  W&man and fh!i the  Laborer.  -^  -v    .  . 

ThefhrfttagtB  of  Ciiilititttion  aeeomj^lshM  thef'iftie,  ^(i^'the 
decoM  the  odher. "  (IWiBiveiy  ctf  the  negro  rad^  is  a  ^hahkcte^ 
•of  the  barbaifaif  1(6del)^  'wliich'hks  be^  retained  HM  engrafted 
oh  i&e  civilited  ^isd  medh^ilknJ)"  ^ 

'  The  change  dri^to^1iohfr<Hni9arbananiemt60iVi 
aistsittreplaciii^'ihei^eand  aechisidn  of  Wiennenfiiir^ettig!io& 
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*  If  the  barbarian  asserts  that  the  lash  is  the  only  means  of  forc- 
ing the  slave  to  labor,  the  civilizee  is  not  far  behind  him  in  his 
reasbnings;  §k  he  will  assert  with  equal  confidence,  that  necessity 
and  want  are  necessary  stimulants  to  Industry.  The  barbarian  is 
as  ignorant  of  the  lexers,  which  civizalion  puts  in  play,  as  is  the 
ciTilizee  of  the  powerful  incentives  to  action,  which  the  Groups 
and  Series  will  call  forth. 
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hy  s  syolem.  of  ezeiturive  maniagei  Hud  ;by  the  eoftoessioii  of 
civil  rigiKU  to.  the  wife.  Thus  woman  ^om  a  thing  is  elevated 
to  Ifae  xttnk  ^iwijk*  Thia  19  Ike  line  <if  dmareatioii  hetweem 
tba.  two  ])ieriods ;  one  half  of  the  human  laee  is  raised  out  of  its 
abased  o(mdittoil»  and,  with  the  eoneoii  of  the  other,  are  at 
length  considered  as  an  equal*  This  elevation  gives  to  all  sooial 
vslations  a  new  life  and  coloring;  poetry  and  galantry  spring 
into  exis^nce;  refinement  and  eomrteouspesa  in  nianneis  and 
habilB  fellow,  and  new  views  and  feeling  aie  awakened. 

.Tbe^ist  impetus  giv«i  was  powerful,  «q4  ptodueed  the  most 
romantic  of  institutions,  that  of  chivalryi  whicl^  with  Ua  tonma- 
flMnIs,  its  social  inteichanges,  its  festivities  .and  riva^es,  send 
with  woman  as  its  divinity,  secured  her  arjrank  which  she  was 
not  to  lose  again^.  When  we  reflect  how  important  is  woman 
tQ  .the  charm  of  social  relations,  we  see  how  much  the  barbarian 
loses  by  l^er  seclusion  and  banisljonent  ^om- society »  He  cir-> 
cumscribes  within  a  narrow  and  prosedc .  sphere  his  pleasuiesy 
^ifbeUs,  ps^rties  and  all  the  gay  fi^ssemblages  of  the  sexes, 
which  axouse  ii^i  the  heart  joy  and.  d^igh|^ .  and  which  give  to 
lifO;  its  ro]i(ianee,  are  impossible  withoi^t  vf:<Mnan..  The  bar- 
barian by  his  stupid  tyranny  cuts  himself  pfif  firoxii  the  varied 
Oharms  aQ4  enjoyments,  whidi  grow,  out  of  the  fireedom,  of 
female  sodety,-— and  the  absence  of  its  ^^eyating  character 
banishes  refinement  from  his  existence. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTIETH. 

SECOND    PHASIS. 

It  is  asMUtedi  that  Msdera  Civil»ia4ioA  if  «i«re  povwerfiil, 
mate  moral  and  intaiUectiial  than  the  Civilization  of  the  An- 
vients.  The  truth  is  that  the  civilized  sodeties  of  Antiquity 
perished,  that  nations  yeltni|praded  aiid  fAl  into  baiharianisni, 
that  an  other  civilization  has  been  firmed,  which,  inheriting 
the  eeientific,  literary  and  tadvttridi  remains  of  the  preceed- 
ing  soeieti«B,  ha«  been  better  provided  ^dth  meaxis  'at  its  Ma- 
turity This,  however,  does  not  prove  that  overthvmrs,  deoa- 
denoies  a«d  retro|;radations  have  not  in  reality  laksn  flMi, 
and  that  two  thousand  years  have  not  been  lost  to  the  caMe 
of  Soda!  prof  ress.  .1        Vitior  Comidenmi^ 

'  =  .•    '  ■  .      .  •  .  ,  '     ■ 

The  focegoinfr  reimirk»  Jfoifieiently  oxplBin  ihe  maha  leatuiee 

x>f  the  fircrt  pliasis  of  civilitationi    Its  other  «ha!raeteni  will  be 

«a8ily  understood:  the  purely  individual  tyranny  of  a  Sultan 

or  a  Pasha,  <sea8e8{  and  in  the  fe^ierai^oii  of  the  Oreat  Barons 

we  find  a  eewiterpoise  to  th«  au^ority  of  the  monan^    Thii 

produces  a  ponderadon  of  powers,  which  gires  rise  ^ater  to 

Parliaments,  States-Qeneral,  eto« .   The  last  character  of  the 

phasis— Illusions  in  Chiyalry,  will  be  mcphuned  here^er* 

The  leading  character  of  the  second  phans  is  the  ESnfranehise- 

ment  of  the  Industrial  or  lahoring.  classes.    Even  in  the  first 

age  aa  importaat  modiiioatioB  in  the  system  of  slayeryi  wb  it 
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exivCs  in  the  Baibarian  period,  take9  place.  The  i^aye  eeases 
to  be  a  mere  piece  of  property,  belonging  to  a  master  and  sub- 
ject in  eyeiy  way  to  his  w^.  Under  the  name  of  serf,  he  be- 
ccmies  attached  to  tiie  soil,  and  if  his  condition  be  not  im 
portantly  ameliorated,  an  opening  at  least  i»  afforded  him  for 
his  later  enfranchisement.  The  serf  being-  attached  to  the 
landed  estate  on  which  fae^  wbbm,  ceases  to  be  a  transfeiable 
slave  or  moveable  property*  One  gen^ralion  obtains  the  con* 
cession  of  some  few  rights  and  privileges,  die  next  generation 
obtaiitf  otfaen,  and  an  enfHuichisenont  is  giadnaQy  effected.  * 

Dnring  this  period  large  nombers  df  towlos  and  cities,  %hich 
aie  centres   of  iiidustiyy  aie  enabled  throng  tributes,:  pur- 

-> 
*Chraliamty  ezneised  an  important  inflnencein  tiieenftaftehise. 
fliiDt  of  the  Mrft,  and  in  the  elevation  of  woouuu  The  doctrine 
wfakh  tattf^  that  all  men  wore  eqoal  before  God,  that  tb^  were 
bisllicfs  of  one  great  fimHj,  frodoioed  practical  seBolts  m  ages^ 
wiKn  tbooght  and  aeticn  went  tegethet. 

.lac  onr  brief  analyni  of  civilization,  we  wish  to  confine  oarselves 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Indiutrial  movement,  with  a  view  of  show- 
ing that  the  object  and  destiny  of  this  sodetyis  to  prepare  the  ma- 
terials for  organisjuig  AssociatiUw  With  the  development  of  in- 
dvstiy,  the  minds  of  the  mass,  become  somewhat  enlightened,  their 
0(mdition  is  ameliorated,  and  they  acquire  a  voice  in  society.  Slow- 
ly  thiftir  shaddes  fall;  fbndal  bondage,  the  last  remnant  of  the  slavery 
efantiqnilj,  has  almost  entirdy  disappeared  from  Europe^  and  is 
this  GQimtry,  where  the  condition  of  the  mass  i»  so  much  above 
what  it  is  in  Eivope,  have  we  not,  in  the  abolirimient  of  imprisonment 
fbr  debt,  recognized  the  superiority  of  personal  liberty  over  all  pe- 
cuniary ocmsideratiani  ?  This  act  etxhibits  the  higiiest  view,^  which 
the  «|^  luui  taken  in  the  qosstion  of  human  liberty.  What  now  re- 
znains  to  be  accomplished  is  to  gruarantee  a  sufficiency  to  aU  ;  this  is 
only  possible  with  Attractive  Industry. 
Man  new  demands  a  higher  osdet  ef  ezislencet'he  sSefcs  more 
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ofaafie*  itnd  foatee  to  obttthi  pnvllegei^  and  dvedomt.  Tlw  yoke 
of  the  Nobles  is  tlnrown  off,  and  collective  ei^rMichiseiiMiili, 
which  aid  powerfully  the  foregoiag,  take  plaee»  Forms  of  90- 
Teromeiit  nore  ^or  less  republican  are  insCitated ;  the  nepiesent- 
atire  system  is  called  into  eiistence;  and  with  it  the  BhmUms 
in  Liberty  or  DemocraHc  agitationa^  wkdck  partieulary  ^Miaoter- 
ize  the  second  Age.  (A  ohanioter  belongrt  to  the  phasis  which 
deyelopes  it ;  the  xepresentatire  systemy  whidi  the  later  pesiods 
may  retain,  is  tharefore  not  enumonited  among  thur*  ohazacteis.) 
The  overthrow  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Banms«  tihe  stability  result- 
ing fiom  the  preponderaaee  gained  by  the  moB^chioal  power,  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  indostnaji  dassesi  awalran  in  the  sebokid 
Age  a  new  life.  The  arts  and  scienees  begin  to  flourish  ;■  ihfi 
tudtes  of  astrology  lead  to  Astnqnomy;  jsnd  the  unwearied  ef- 
forts of  alchymists  to  Chemistry.     Iii^rtant  inventioiis  and 

ardently  fm  happineis ;  beosnie  he  sees  the  ^mttpta  of  it  areumd 
him.  Could  Association  be  realized,  it  would  guarantee  to  all  that 
happiness,  which  is  the  most  ardent  ^desire  of  our  natures-^ 
desire  ^duoh  must  be  true,  ibr  it  is  written  in  our  hearts  by  ttle 
hand  of  the  Divini^  itM^. 

It  is  passible,  however,  thajt  this  great  ^n^  salutary  refonrt  will 
opposed  by  the  higher  classes  of  society.  The  great  and  the  rich 
will  ding  with  tenacity  to  the  present  olrdeiS  ftaHng  in  their  coia- 
tmetod  selfishness  that  the  &w.  paltiy  advantages  which  they  new 
enjoy,  may  be  lost  to  them  in  the  Combined  or||er.  ^oliticianst  on 
the  other  hand,  will  also  adhere  to  the  present  system,  because  their 
ambition  is  connected  with  the  success  of  pofitical  schemes  grow- 
ing oat  of  the  institutions  of  civiliaation*  Although  AssoCktnm 
would  offer  a  much  more  noble  and  vast  field  to,  ambUion,  still  this 
passion  would  have  to  be  diverted  ^m  present  objects,  and  a  new 
direction  given  it.  Transitions' of  this  kind,  as  we  know,  are  e^ 
fected  with  great  difficulty.  ie  :^  .  d . 
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improvttnente  ui  indturtiy  take  {daee,  which  increase,  immensely 
pmhiotion  or  wealth*  Oommeice,  or  the  exchange  of  products, 
becMxnes  an  important  bxandi  of  operaUons,  and  refinement  and 
a.lorveofeaBe  and  ebganoe  is  gradually  infused  into  society. 
The-dities  of  Italy  take  the  lead  in  this  movement,  and  are  to 
be  considered  the  pioneexs  of  European  civilisation. 

The  thirst  &a  geograf^cal  exploration,  the  invention  of  the 
mariner's  compass^  the  great  improvements  in  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion, the  theory  of  the  Spherioity  of  the  earth,  the  discoveries 
in  astrt^nomy  and  geography,  lead  to  the  opening  of  communica- 
dens  with  the  East  Indies,  ind  to  the  discovery  of  America. 
With  these  newly  acquired  means  and  inevesed  resources,  Eu- 
rope progfresses  rapidly  in  her  seoial  career,  imd  advances  to- 
wards a  full  development  iyf  the  charadSTS,  which  constitute  the 
Maturity  of  civilizatioiii. 

Chemistry,  Navigation  and  Inland  'communications— cha- 
racters of  maturity^^avcT  undoubtedly  been  very  much  perfected 
within  half  a  century ;  but  they  were  sufficiently  developed  a 
hundred  years  since  to  ^(dmit  of  a  social  change.  A  socie^  is 
to  be  considered  at  its  height  or  maturity,  when  it  has  created 
the  means  of  orjgfani^ing  successfully  the  next  higher  social 
pej^lQ^^  if  the  change,  he  not  effected,  false  and,  perverted  ap- 
plications are  made  of  those  means,  and  the  period  enters  its 
desciBnding'iiiovement. 

.  dvilization  devekpa  the  eleTnents,  w^ich  enabk  man  to  attain 
AftK  Dtdiny  and  k&ppineMB^  but. it  neiiher  ts  his  Dkstiny,  nor  does 
it  §eeufe  him  tils  happiness;  To  explain  this  we  will  take  wo- 
man and  the  laborer,  (the  amelioration  of  wjiose  social  condition 
should,  as  they  form  the  large  majority  of  the  human  race,  be 
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the  standard  by  which  to  jadgjB  of  sooial  pregzesa,)  syiid  ahow 
how  very  far  they  both  are  £roiai  iattaining  h^pi^eaa  ip  the-  pie- 
aent  ^yatem.  of  isolated  iamiliea.  and  rqmgnmit  industry. 

CiYjyL»edr  Mpr  being  degi^adi^gi  being  exercised  ^y  persona, 
whot  for  tjbie  most  part,  are  ooaise  and  vulgar  in  their  manniffs, 
wenian  with  her  more  delicate  natore  shrinks  from  jit.  "ini^re 
is  neither  charm,  elegance,  politeness  nor  anything  in  ac* 
Cj9iQdanQe  with  her  feelings  connecyfced  with  it<  Add  ^wt.man 
has  usurped  nearly  the  entire  field  of  industry  to  her  exqjiusion ; 
add  the  immense  complicaitioa  of  domestic  labor  attendant  upon 
our  i^ystem  of  isolated  households,  which  foicea  her  tp  w^ste  her 
life  i^  the  unproductive  and  menial  oocupationa  ^f  the  kitichen, 
and  we .  ahall  find  woman  is  almost  entiiely  estranged  from 
Industry,  from  its  higher  occi^atioam  which  pirocure  ccmsiderar 
tion  and  fortune,  and  which  develop  the  power9  and  fi^ulties 
of  the  mind.  With  the9e  social  disad^^tages  resting  on  heft 
she  becpines  dependent  upon  man  foi  h^r  suppont.  Peeitnf/ifry 
d^mfevcy  poisons  all  social  relations,  and  ca\ises  to  a  greater 
or  le^fi^extentlb^  renouncement  of  liberty,  ofthat  jtiberty  whidi 
is  th^.most  cheriatied, — ihe  JAberty  qf  pie  kearf  tvith  %t$,s^^ 
paihiea  find  t^^uU(ms^  Woman  ii^  ,her„union  wi^  man,  be* 
Qomes  a  secondary  beii^,  who  is.annesijed.to  hipi;  she  lo^es  her 
name,  which  is.merged  in  his,  and  her  right  of  i^ction  as  an  in- 
dependent being.  She  owes  him,  obediencei  in  return. for  taiq>- 
port;, and  so  easily  does  the  mind  surreivder  independent  re- 
flection to  predominant  prejudices,  that  even  ivoman  herself 
lookaupon  this  dependency,  this  abasement  as  natural.  She 
believes  that  a  career  in  those  higher  spheres,  where  man,  with 
a  fe^v  exceptions  has  shone  alone,  is  shiit  out  firom  her,  and  that 
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her  Tiirfiles  should  he  those  whi^h  are  adspted  to  the  fiarrdW 
^mrele  '9$  the  isolated  and  monetonoas  household. 

The  condition  of  woman  i»HmiI  be  limelhmUdj^-'ihe  nnud  mh 
cMiy  hi  ekvated.  To  attain  this  «nd  we  woold  tfot  te<K)nimend, 
howcrrsry  that  industry  as  tt  at  present  is  exerdibed,— 4hat 
haaiilbigr-,  oommeine  and  business  in  general  should  be  thrown 
oped  to  ker^  or  that  politieal  tights^-^^e  right  to  vottf  and  to 
sft'inioAarlegislatiTe  halls,  should  be  eoheeeded  to  her.  The 
sMshiMfbe  ai^  duplicitf  whi<sh  they  oommuniesuie  to  man, 
woidd^be  extended  to  Woman,  aildHie  whole  eirdo  Of  Society 
WMSf  lie  involved  in  the  perveitioa  of  civilisation;  A  -diifeiisnt 
rout  ntust  be  followed :  Industry  must  be  ennobled  and  iMnisd, 
••^  muat  be  elevated  to  tMmant  she  can  then  enter  it'  wi& 
imiolr  and  advantage  to  hefself ;  and  while  She  finds  in'its  pup- 
sttftb  the  guarantee  c€IndiHdual  independence,  She  will  find  ih 
its'ndble  field  a  new  fmd  vast  sphere  of  action.         • 

MOie  Combined  order,  which  ^rwards  merit  to  whom  it  is 
due,*  to  Woman  as  well  as  to  man,  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  Ihe 
ii(Qh^"(not  like  civilization,  which  circumscribes  rewards  and 
adirflooftages  to  filmall  minority  of  males,)  she  can  devdop  her 
faelultfeB  and  powers — ^which'are  ho  ways  inferior  to  those  of 
nuov-^uld  acquire  fortune,  diistinction  and  renown  by  her  own 
eiforiB  and  talents.  She  will  then  no  longer  SSk  'support  at  his 
hands ;  she  will  have  no  longer  to  barter  sympathies  and  feel- 
ings fer  pihysical  Wants.  Invested  in  Association  with  her 
HlN»fty  and  independence,  she  irill  Scofti  to  lite  Upon  his  irf- 
dfitfby,  and  will-  soon  know  how  to  set  bounds  to  his  exactions 
Mt  pre^tentions  to  superiority.  '' 

This  cause  of  AssociMion  and  attracti^  industry  is  especial- 


*  ly  the  cause  of  wreiftaii;  vhB  i^lQiQJbi«4i'HM$a^Oi4«iq^<a(it9  fhr 
it  will  open  4o  lier  a  new  socl^  «nd  i^OsUeetwd.  wst^ogm* 

« 

As  to  the  Miwcier,  of  whom  it  remakMi  to  he  npo^seu^  ii-.im^ 
evident  ihert  so  ilong  as  indvuiliyiflf^  Tc^pngMont  and  but  poorly 
rewarded,  ha  mmt  aoffet  firom  the  systan  with  whidi  kh^ 
exiatence  i»  oi^onecfedi  fiom .  cam  he  eir^oy.  ^wtiitt  liberty  and 
happine»$9  wiien .  the  seven  eighth*  ^  his  daily  oeciipaitioi0,«, 
are  repulsifts  and  oppressive  i  7%^  ameii»rtUe  effsck^aUif  ike 
condUion  isf  the  kikofing.  muJUMe^  \  ihme  eeeupaii^Mf  ttkieh  mre 
their  DesHnj^  und  to^.  vthkh  iheff  tire  mto  fmvedfrom  their  neees^ 
siiieMf  must  he  rendered  atiraatim^  hctnoroblt  and  hcrediK*  Tkh 
proposition  is  self^dent^  .,         . :  , 

What  do  the  richer  classes  of  the  Barharian  and  Civilized  pe- 
riods gain  hy  the  dependent  condition  of  woman  and  the  lahorer  1 
The  harem  is  the  ^'Tomb  of  Love/'  This  beautiful  passion 
can  only  exist  where  there  is  liberty, — liberty  of  the  soul  and 
the  body.  The  Barbarian  cuts  himself  off  from  its  higher  de- 
lights and  refinements,  for  the  abject  state  in  which  woman, 
intellectually,  is  sunk,  deadens  the  source  from  which  they  flow. 

In  civilization  the  dependency  of  woman  upon  man  for  her 
physical  support,  is  also  very  un&vorable  to  a  full  and  noble 
development  of  this  delicate  and  romantic  passion.  So  pure 
and  susceptible  is  it  in  its  nature,  that  the  contact  of  the  com- 
monplace, low,  often  ignoble  calculations  of  civilization,  soils 
it.  The  thousand  antipathies,  which  the  cramped  and  isolated 
household  of  this  order  uselessly  produces,  would  not  exist  in 
a  Phalanx.  These  antipathies  are  to  love  what  the  early  frost 
is  to  the  delicate  flower:  both  are  easily  withered,  never  to 
revive  again. 
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If  tlioM  claftMB  lo0e  intelleetHAily  bj  the  dependeney  of  wo* 
man,  th«y  mstkit  physically  by  the  present  system  of  repugnant 
indnstty,  which  causes  the  servitude  of  the  li^rer.  It  is  in 
the?aitMd  of  Industry,  that  man  should  nobly  distinguish 
hittself/  '  An  immeasurably  broader  scope  could  be  giren  to 
his  getiins  and  intelligence  in  this  sphere,  than  in  war  and 
polilidi,  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  the  tiyo 
great  s;?enues  to  pref«mientB.  But  now,  as  rank,  honors  and 
soeial  adTuntages  are  cut  off  from  Industry,  Aose  classes 
of  course  avoid  it,  and  they  are  in  consequence  c(»idemne(i  to 
idlsJDtoss  and  mental  sloth  on  the^one  hand,  and  io  physical 
weakness  and  disease  on  the  other. 


»■ 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY  FIRST. 

DECLINE   or   CIVILIZATIOir. 

It  ifl  evident  thai  th6  &ce  of  Ciyiliyatioii  is  changed,  thai 
monopoly  and  stock-jobbing,  which  are  two  oharacters  of  com; 
meroe,  have  overturned  the  former  order  of  things.  Is  this  a 
BQbject  of  triumph  or  alarm?  What  iefHiinaiioti  dti^  Hhts 
mondrout  irruption  cf  the  eomrntreiat 'f»wer,  ike  mcroack^ 
menU  cf  which  are, constantly  increasing^  pr^Sf^ge? 

Fourier, 

Ciirilization  in  its  decline  perverts  the  getmh  of  goofl,  which 
characterize  its  maturity,  and  after  catrjring  otit  iH  the  con- 
sequences  of  a  false  application  of  those  germs,  brings  forth 
characters,  which  enable  it  to  pass  to  llie  next  higher  period. 
Civilization  will  end  with  a  Cammerdal  feudaKty  or  a  genetaf 
monopoly  of  coAimerce  and  industry,  and  replace  individti^ 
action  and  free  competition  by  a  fklse  system  of  Association; 

The  art  of  Navigation  and  experimental  Chemistry  are  the 
two  principal  characters  of  Maturity:  let  us  examine  hdW  they 
are  misapplied  in  the  third  Phasis. 

Tlie  art  of  Navigation  is  one  of  the  greatest  ^Mshievement^  of 
human  genius.  Man  with  its  aid  obtains  a  knowledge  of  the 
globe  he  inhabits,  opens  commnnications  with,  and  extends 
his  field  of  operations  to  all  its  parts.  After  this  achieve-^ 
ment,  a  greatly  extended  system  of  navigation  leftds  direetfy 
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to  one  of  Hie  most  odioud  characters  of  civilization,  to  Mara* 
tiine  monopoly. 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  in  the  conflicts  tuid  wars  of  nations, 
some  one  will  obtain  a  naval  power,  that  will  enahle  it  to  crush 
the  navies  of  o&er  nations,  and  exercise  a  monopoly  of  the 
ocean,  which,  besides  being  a  gigantic  soaroe  of  profit,  is 
most  flattering  to  the  pride  of  a  commercial  people.  It  has 
been  reserved  to  England  to  exercise  liiis  monopoly.  As  an 
laMdar*  Power  whose  strengfth  to  i^el  foreign  £beB  mmt  con- 
sivl  Uk  her  navy,  she  was  in  every  way  calculated  W  obtain 
tlii»,dominionof  the  ooea»«>  We  will  quote  a.remaik  ofNa- 
poletm,  which  explains  o(»cisely  the  results  of  the  policy  of 
England  on  this  point. 

**  What  19  at  present  the  state  of  Europe?  England  on  one 
hao4.  possesses  by  herself  a  dominion  to  which  the  entire  world 
has  had  up  to  the  present  time  to  submit;  on  the  other  hand 
the  French  empire  and  the  continental  Powers  with  ^  com- 
bined forces  of  their  union,  cannot  accept  the  kind  of  snpre- 
imacjf  which  England  exercises.  Thdse  powers  had  also  co- 
lopia^t-had  a  maratime  commerce;  they  possess  in  extent  of 
coasts,  a  vast  deal  more  than  England ;  they  have  become  dis- 
united; England  has  combatte^  separately  their  navies;  she 
h^,. triumphed  on  all  seas;  every  navy  has  been  destroyed. 
Russia,  Sweden,  France,  Spain,  with  so  many  means  for  pos- 
sessing vessels  and  sailors,  dare  net  hazard  a  fleet  outside  their 
ports." 

The  maiatime  monopoly  of  England  is  the  greatest  scourge, 
w)4ch  the  descending  movement. of  civilization  has  inflicted 
up9a  the  world.     W^th  this,  monopoly  she  has  secured  to 
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herself  the  largest  portion  of  the  commercial  profits  of  the  globe. 
She  has  destroyed  the  fleets  and  commerce  of  other  countries, 
smothered  their  enterprise,  and  prevented  that  general  and  more 
equal  development  of  industry,  Which  can  alone  guarantee  pros- 
perity to  all.  What  has  been  gained  to  one  country,  has  been 
lost  ten  times  over  to  other  Nations. 

The  misapplication  of  the  other  germ  of  maturity — Che- 
mistry-—Acts  in  a  more  restricted  sphere.  This  science,  which 
should'  impart  a  fiill  and  scientific  development  to  all  branches 
of  Industry,  becomes  in  the  hands  o{  industry  and  commerce 
the  means  of  giving  an  unlimited  extension  to  fraud  and  adultera* 
tior.  In  all  the  products  of  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
which  are  susceptible  of  falsification,  adulteration  is  carried  to 
an  amazing  extent.  The  commercial  or  intermediate  classes,  * 
by  their  excessive  increase,  are  forced  to  give  hazardous  credits, 
or  to  resort  to  means  like  the  above  to  secure  profits,  which  the 
competition  of  numerous  rivals  cut  down.  The  adulteration  of 
products  falls  particularly  heavy  on  the  poorer  classes;  and 
altbough^its  universal  practice  has  in  a  measure  legalized  it, 
still  it  cannot  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  a  rude  and 
selfish  impulse  of  the  individual  to  cheat  and  defraud  for  the 
purpose  of  personal  gain.  It  is  one  of  the  most  glaring  ex- 
amples of  the  universal  conflict  of  interests,  which  at  present 
exists,  and  which  will  only  cease  fully  in  Association. 

*  Intermediate,  because  they  stand  between  the  producer  and 
the  oonsumar.  They  make  often  a  larger  profit  on  products,  which 
pais  through  tiiair  hands,  than  the  indnsCrial  olasses,  who  prodooe 
them.  . 
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*  The  main  feature  of  the  third  Phasis  of  civilization,  is  the 
immense  development  of  Commerce,  and  the  great  extension 
of  its  influence  and  power.  It  was  not  suspected  a  century 
since  that  the  commercial  interest  might  one  day  domineer  over 
agriculture  and  render  govemment8«themselves  suhservient.^  It 
is  now  beginning  to  be  perceived ;  and  whatever  efibrts  may 
be  made  to  resist  its  encroachments,  will  be  unavailing,  pro- 
vided civilisation  is  continued,  and  the  fourth  phasis  is  or 
ganized.  Everything  in  that  period  will  have  to  submit  to  the 
undisputed  sway  of  a  gigantic  combination  of  capital  and  com- 
merce. 

If  we  examine  the  various  regions  of  the  globe,  we  shall 
find  that  each  yields  products  peculiar  to  each,  which  all  re- 
quire. This  general  want  can  only  be  satisfied  by  exchanges 
of  products, — an  operation  which  is  en^inently  advantageous  to 
all.  These  exchanges  constitute  what  is  called  commerce. 
For  the  interest  and  welfare  of  society,  it  is  evident  that  they 
should  take  place  in  the  most  direct  and  economical  maimer 
possible ;  that  products  i^i  passing  from  country  to  country  it  or 
place  to  place, — ^from  th»  producer  to  the  consumer,  should  not 
be  monopolized,  adulterated  or  made  use  of  in  any  way  that 
will  turn  to  the  advantage  only  of  the  classes,  who  effect 
those  exchanges. 

Should  commerce   domineer  over  productive  industry,    or 

should  they  be  equals  ?    Should  it  monopolize  credit  and  car 

^    pitdi,  while  Industry  is  Hmt  the  most  part  deprived  o^  both, 

and  paralized  for  want  of  means  1     Should  the  commercial 


classes  be  liohf  Irliile  tlie  prodwing  cldft9m  vm  pgor  1    IShoiil4,. 
the  interests  of  the  former  sway  legis)9ti<Hi,  :QPr^^iQiild  legi|ir,« 

« 

latioft  be  extended  equally  to  jBgr|eii)j(pxe  ancl  imanu&cticree, 
for  tkrhich  h^  reality.  00  Ihtk  ia.do^iat  Ifi«hortt,ifl»o]ald  rfaj^ 
honors  ahd  leooial'  adraittages  he  iwidy  i(»;ti](Q^  whose  skiU' 
conebtB-ki  the  iftttytiig  and  Mtf «(g.  <tf  pi;odu|3^,  ;f^hi!^  the  p<H 
vieity  end  dnidgeiyFr.pf  eooiejy  ac^  ff)^  tii^  li^^flpng  n^^ltitudet 
wAate jfiMfciifty  midptiiifme prgAffit  them%        >> 

£Btall  enpremarjR  ie  in  Qenmienie)  '.mi",  Wh#er  right  f>r. 
WT#ng,  it'hae,t)b4aiiied  aa  abeolntexontrol  Qver  Indn^bry^  In^ 
proof  of  the  fiiot^vkl'uil. take  a  genend  TiQw:\<o|r.  the  cepdilfon 
of  the  popolatioiDA  ^  the  earthi* Vain)  examine „th^.relf(|Lio^ 
whidi  exists  betreefi  the  Commeretal  and  Producing  .dassea^ 
We  'llnd'  -oil  the  one  hand  > the  laboo^g  multitiujle  of  a4? 
countrie8f--of  China  and  India  as,  well  ^s  <^,,^Jiuropet  at  the 
service  of  those  who  command  the  ctqpital  anAf^s^^itof  thp; 
world ;'*rwe  find  them. ignaraitff.  divided,  in-  juUei^tSf  de- 
pendent upon  thdr  day 'a  work  for  their  support,,  without  tinp^ 
to  lefieet  upon  their  contfiticfo^  ,4)r  if  they  haye, .  withpnt  ti^ 
intelligence  to  disopyctT:  fi.,repvK4y.  0^ i.the.  c)the)r  Juand  w;^ 
ind  the|i<^  binkers  apd;  ^Klelp)^aI)^i  wh9  havj^j^tl^j^chan^e^ 
of:|nn^aQts  afid  4ie  mpnie^  ^apit^l  pf.^.gl9be,iijk  thi^  ^94sy 
eenlrQlJipg.iad^^/rtry  to  sqi,t  theii  p^rfjectSjanfl  fqft^cul^tfon^^-^ 
giving. (u^imstion  p9  it  atione  tyune»'(oau8hagj,8tag¥ifUion  ata^ 
other,  as  tiieir  inteiief.ts,;,  ih/sHi  M^^iy^gf^ment,.^  f^a^ 
dictate- ^  ^'Contvolingripdiiftry  as,;%y.4o!»  they..^5^jrciis€j.,a 


*  Cannot  the  Bank  of  England,  for  exam|^,  send  forth  a  fiat  at 
vaf  tittei»'wMdi4il|  Inflaenefthe^tonaieteMd  aadinjhiMijal  nioi«» 
ment  firom  China  to  the  tboMft'  of'  Ifaicifihrisi^^N:  1  ■Ifki'^ytaM.n   0 
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gMlerlDr  feiBM^  influonee  over  the  existeaoe  •f  tbe  mHUons  of 
bUlilgti,  who  flll  its  ranks. 

'As  industry  is  becomhigf  the  absorbhig'  oocupotm  of  socbtj^ 
political  tynxiaf  m  giving-  Wnj  to  the  lyruuay  of  eapttil.  If  in 
Hs^  first  Age  of  dvilization  the  profits  of  th»iabor  of  the  maars 
#ent  to  a  IrmHil  xxfihorltf  of  nobleeii  tiieygirin  its  Aindt  Age  to 
bankers/,  ttetchaHts  wodi  fidaneiers^  wlio  have  the  credit  and 
capital  of  society  in  their  hands,  l^ie^nsecld  k  tendkig  to  a 
ctimmeTcial  iuid  finan^dal  vttssakife^  at  whidi  it  is  destined  to 
arrive^  l^hen  Conimeiee,-^-fio^  etmtatt  vrilk  tke  pnfiifwhiek  U 
ifkdiUr'Ifi  the  etBthm^  tfprodudSf  wili  dSnebiMr  tk$  mmm  ^ 
Ukoiaii/ig  poiaestof  tftkefimdammbdtapitai  Hmf,  i&crftf,  €f  tht 
miL  •  As  soon  as  a  third  of  Uie  landed  property  passes  into  the 
licnds  of  large  capitalists,  and  ihe  system  of  stocfc-companieflr 
il  applied -to  «irricTiltare,  an  entrance  iMo  the  iourtit  Phasis  of 
cttilixation  vill  be  efieotcid. 

Until  -within  a  dentilry  or  twOv  'Mfataeit^  hds  held  merely  a 
subordinate  rank  in  society;  in  anti^uh]^  it  enjoyed  very  litll« 
oomsideration,  and  was  not  considered  at  all  an  honorable  pui^ 
flHdt  'To  what'  combination  of  elrctimstances  does  commeroe 
d#e  the  prodigions  extehsion,  which  it  has  received  1  How  has 
it  Veett  ^le  to  gaih  ah  absoliite  conth>l  over  Ihdtistzy,  atid  bis* 
dome  the  guide  of  the  politics  of  nations?  Aitmg  Iher^ptD- 
inifiient  ciicumstanees,  which  have  led  to  this  Mah,  may  be 
Enumerated  the  important  improvements  ni  liavigation,  the  open- 
ing^ of  communications  with  &e  Bast'lntfies,  end  other 'parts  ef 


1. 


hsoamhif  daily  moceand  Msre  deptadeot  iq>oa  the  commercial  fad 
%   iMiiBd  poiMr,  and  Ifas  siikiQs  who  wlfl^d  it       . 


■  y. 
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the  gl<^9  the  diteoveij  of  Ajiiei&oii«  the  great  improvementftsa 
inaehvQery  and.'&e  hetXet,  organHalioftief  InduBtiy.  All  theae 
ihisgpB  h«fe  .angaieiitod  produedon  rtaj  greatly  atad  increased 
iweB^feid-the  quantity  of  Exckangea  tOsiM  made.  If  we  add 
ttonopoiyt '  advlteradoB  abd  etker  operations  hj  "whioh  oom- 
mevoe  hat  at  least  doubled  ka  legttitiiate  profits,  w  tkailJinA  p 
foriff-fM  imcMoit  ^  gaim^  Commewe  In  «oas6%aeoice  haa  bie- 
"Come  tke  great  a;renuetO' wealth,  aad  Ifae  idol  of  a  mQney-inak- 
4ng  age.  The  iaai^xok  militery  apiiit  is  wom=  oa^:  and  the 
^energy  ^kfthew^rld  is  diraeted  tothia  new  oaieeb  Wealth  h«B 
-beecMDe^tbe  ataadavd  of  rank  and  oonaideratioBv  and  its  attun- 
ment  a  ftefiBy.-  ■■•.i",--.i. 

Alioilier'<oaiiiae  ef  the  supremaoy  of  caminerea,  and  of  thcv  ab- 
«enoe  of  eipiUfbriompin  the  great  operation  of  prodnetion,  is  this 
"want  «€  «oiiihiiufllo«i  and  asaociatbn  betmea  ilM  producing 
classes^  All  branches  of  industry  are  exercised  by  isolated  iQr 
4iTi<laals,  who  lev  the  most  part,  do  not  poeaess  aufiloient  ca- 
'pital  to  proaeoate  aooceasfully  their  undertakings,,  or  who  4|d 
•not  ofiiaar  sufScient  gnnmntiooa  of  alability.  to  capitalists  to  ^ 
tun  it  !'.,:•■        .  1   .. 

Tte^onnnereid-iDlasaBa  km  the  bther  hand  posaeaa  capital 
-and  Tesponsfixiity.  'Deiaf  operate  on  a  large  ecale»and  are 
"oonaidened  (he  aafidst  and- moat  desirabU  debt«raf  they  gradnaK* 
ly  monopolize  the  floatiag  capital  of  the  woddf  trhich  is  Id 
industry  what  Uood  is  to  the  body^  ^od  become  \x^  this  means 
the  masters  ttf  production.  >  > 

Why  does  commerce  require  this  iniibense  amount  of  capita}^ 
It  is  because  it  m^^  to  maj^  its  proi|ts«  piQurchas^.  the  product) 
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Mtfindastrjr  M  di^y' are  created.*    As  tiwamoant'of  i^ie  in 

tlieAiroiiid  is  not  Buffidentfotr  tii»  purpote,  &Bj€Kteiide4  li$iiking 

^0tem  has  been  organixed,  witii'the  pnyieg^of  iatmng 

'akonc^  as  a 'rapTesenttitiT^  of  specie.    The]>i»«il] 

■jFUlem is,  by itsnattne,  adapted  oatj  to &b opeiMtioBS of  oom* 

-niSMe  and  speeulatioii.*  ISiiib  the  commeicial  elaaaesy  togesther 

^th  the  karge  manniBelaran^  •  Who  leeembk  then  m  many 

'M^lects,  moiDi^olise  the  moBiad  capital  aad  seciiie  -to  them- 

aelTBt'  the  profits  and  iaflneabe  vkiehii  giTfs*:    Is  jLt  not 

-mfrpMng  that  a  oiass  of  itttenudiats  epentoia  shonld.hMre 

obtttfaied  this  control  over  prodnotiflni."  a  oontisl  wkteh^^eiBM- 

sarily  extends  to  the  laboring  multitude  engaged -kd  iti    .  - 

-  i-  Ocknmeroas  so  little' andsrstoodr  m  a  vast  qnastbnr.whiciht  to 
M  ftiUy  e&pkdned,  wonld  nqnire-  a  methodic  and  length^ 
tmatise.  We  will  elose  ou  remarks  with  the  .feUowlag  brief 
-definition^ 

*'  Commerce  is  an  intennediale  agents  whi^  standa  between 
'•Ihose  who  ptodnee  and  those  who  consuEae^  it  leries  a  profit 
tin  all  products  as  they  pais  between  the*  two,-^  profit  which 
is  out  of  all  proportion  with  production  and  with  the  real  vakie 
of  liMr  serrioe  it  rendersi  If  we  add  its  tendency-  to  muDBopotlze,. 
SduHenate  and  torun  into  excesses,  which  are  an  i^nxy  to  pnK 
^bstioni  it  ib  sTident  that,  like  all  other  .bianehss  of  the  ci* 
Allied  meohaiisni,  k.  requires  refi)i». 

'^'-*  In  the  Gdlnbined order,  the  PhkkQ^Kswoaid  settie  sales  and 
purchtses  by  transfers  of  credit,  and. by  draftp  and  bills  of  ey- 
efpa^e*  Although  a  hundred  times  as  many  exchanges  as  at.  pre- 
sent of  products  will  take  place,  still  there  wOl  be  less  comf^oa 
tt<»i. '  A  siiialleV  amount  of  circhiating-  medium  will  coBsequeotly 
be  required  fi>r  commercial  operations. 
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The  last  character  of  th^  tt^iid  Phaw,  Financial  Mistpm^ 
remains  to  he  explained*  Financial  schemes  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  To  acquire  wealth,  and  to  acquire  it  rs^dly,  is  the 
effort  of  all*  Productive  Industry  is,  it  is  true,  liie  only  source 
<f  riches,  but  it  is  a  process  which,  is  ^w  and  laborious;  if 
tie  sign  or  repiesentatiYe  of  its  products— money-K»n  be  oh 
tained,  it  answers  equaUy  will  ihe  purpose  of  the  possessor;  for 
with  it,  he  can  purchase  iliose  products*  What  an  infinite 
Taiety  of  schemeS}  projects  and  speoulatic»s  hare  been  devised 
to  cbtain  the  representative  of  that,  for  the  production  of  which 
•80  aueh  labor  is  required!,  -If  we  examine  the  spirit  of  the  day 
we  shall  find  that  human  ingenuity  is  directed,  not  to  the  im- 
proviQg  and  ennobUng  of  industry,  but  to  the  obtaining  of  its 
products  by  scheming  and  iqpeoulative  operations. 

The  principal  £eld  of  operations  is  banking.  The  creating 
of  banks,  the  extension  of  credit,  the  conjuring  up  the  repre* 
tentative  of  labor  and  production  under  every  form,  are  charao- 
teiistic  of  the  epoch.  Production,  a/»  we  remarked,  is  slow  and 
laborious ;  if  a  paper  dollar,  which  it  is  so  easy .  to  make,  will 
buy  a  bushd  of  wheat,  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  grow,  the 
shrewd  and  scheming  will  strive  to  emit  the  representative,  in- 
stead of  producing  the. reality.  If  they  do  not  use  the  issues 
themselves  in  business  operations^  speculations  or  in  baying  the 
prodocts  of  industry,  they  lend  them  to  others,  who  wiU  embark 
tn  these  intermediate  operations,  and  share,  i|i  .the  interest 
they  pay,  the  profits' which  they  make. 

The  means  devised  to  extend  bank-isfnies  and  to  inflate  the 

redit  system,  are  sanetionad  and  applaiided  by  people  if 

ireneial,  who  believe  that  the  coUeetivd  wealth  of  &e  country 
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is  increased  by  an  extended  curcnlation  of  paper  money,  or  in 
other  words,  by  keepings  large  anrotinta  of  the  representative  of 
the  products  of  industry  afloat.  A  restless  money-makinf 
spirit,  and  the  cupidity  and  selfishness  which  arise  from  tlr 
action  of  isolated  individuals  and  companies,  have  entered  th» 
field,  and  the  schemes  and  artifices,  which  hare  been  inrentsd 
to  issue  and.  pre  circulation  to  a  repreSentatiTe  of  productimv 
are  as  numerous  as  the  frauds,  which  have  grown  out  of  than. 
it  n  erident  that  speoulatiTe  operations  in  banks,  commercev 
stock-companies,  land,  rail-roads,  and  in  fact  in  every  tling^ 
which  admits  of  it,  occupy  the  attention  of  the  m(»re  wedthy 
and  actiye  men  in  aociety, — leaving  the  most  important  element 
of  iSbe  social  mechanism— Industrf-4n  the  hands  of  thoa»  wha» 
have  neither  the  capital  nor  influence  requisite  to  improve  it. 

We  class  the  above  branch  of  openitions  under  the  general 
head  of  Financial  Ubmom^  because,  as  a  means  of  increasing: 
the  collective  riches  of  society,  tiiey  vte  perfecthjf  iihuive;  they 
add  nothing  to  its  real  wealth,  but  are  on  the  contrary  a  burdes 
to  "productive  industiy. 

Financial  Illusions  are  ^e  fevorite  pursuit,  or  to  use  a  com- 
mon place  expreesion,  the  hobby  of  the  third  phasis  of  civilization 
witilx  its  money-making  spirit,  as  Illusions  in  Chivalry  were  of 
the  firstPhasis,  with  its  military  spirit;  Illusions  in  Liberty  were 
of  the  second,  witiii  its  combats  for  Freedoms  and  Enfran- 
chisements,— and  as  Illusions  in  Association  vrill  be  of  the 
fourth,  with  its  system  of  forced  association  and  combinaliegiw 

In  concluding  our  remarks  upon  this  subject,  we  will  il- 
lustrate by  an  example,  as  examples  Apeak  louder  than  reason- 
ings, the  infatuation  of  all  classe*  of  society  for  these  financial 
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nisBions.  T%e  Statd  of  N«w  ¥cn>k  in  hi'  «Bttidii  of  1836 
paseed  a  Oeneial  Banking  Laiw,  penmtting  on  oettaia  condip 
tions  the  establishment  of  banks,  and  the  iaaiiiiig'  of  paper 
mcmey.  At  this  time  (JiiiielB40):Beailyon»  hundred  banks 
ha***  gone  into  operatidn  in  Tarions  parts  of  sbe  State.  .  Ham 
they  bieressed  production  car  &e  elfectire  riches  of  the  State  I 
HaTethegr  encouraged  indns^,  benefitted  the  ^baring  malti* 
lude,  or  e^eh  satisfied  the  illusion  of  having  money  plenQF^ 
They  hATe  attained  noAe  of  these  ends ;  Ibey  hare  been  impotent 
as  to  ^ood,  to  saiy  nothing  of  the  evils  they  are  to  bring  forth. 

Let  us  examine  what  i66uld,  wi^  the  same  means,  hare  been 
acecmplished^  had  a  dilTerent  policy  been  pursued,  and  had 
puUie  attention  beien  directed  to  an  incnoease  of  production  or 
ival  wealth,— ^  tmproffifig  Mkuir^i 

These  Banks  hare  expended  in  buildings  and  rants,  in  plates, 
books,  negociaSions,  cterks*  hire^  etc,  thousands  eadi  on  an 
average,  which  may  be  considered  a  positiTa  losa  and  waste. 
Suppose  public  attention  had  been  directed  to  Agricultural  As- 
sociation, and  that  a  hundred  Associations  had  been  founded, 
uniting  as  many  conditions  laid  down  in  ^e  table  (pag.  S05}  as 
possible,  it  is  evident  that  most  important  and  useful  results 
would  haye  been  obtained.  Among  yarious  improvements, 
which  could,  with  such  a  system  be  introdQced,  we  will  mention 
a  more  judicious  application  of  ages,  sexes  and  capacities  to 
industrial  occupations,  of  crops  to  soils,  and  of  cultivation  to 
localities. 

t  The  sums  spent  in  plates,  etc.,  would  have  enabled  the  As- 
sociations to  obtain  the  most  beautiful  races  of  animals,  and  the 
most  perfect  species  of  fruits,  fiowers,  plants  and  grains.    The 
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innfeaae  (d^fnAacthn  by  thMe  maftnt,  suad  by  oombhiatioii  pf 
aiotioii,  ootdd  not  fidl  to  be  very  greal.  If  %7e  add  ail  the  eoor 
nooiies  of  Aaspdiatkm,  which  aie  positiYe  prA^t,  it  is  easy 
10  ooiicem  how. Tory  mHch  the  leeonices  of  the  State  would, 
wttk^su^a^poUcy,  be  augmentedv  With  a  vastly  ineareaaed 
{Heditct,  it  coqUI  easily,  oany  out  jts  system  of  iatemaF  iai- 
prowoqisiitft  ndthont  inoiimiig  a.  State  debt,  the  interait  of 
whirii,,  after  absorbings  Uie  imprcnreBients  theuselTes,  remains 
w  liK  vpcm  the  fataie  indiuftiy  of  the  country. 
.  Such  «Ee  a  few  cf  the  adyaQtafeSy  which  might  result  from 
an  enli^tened  poli^  with  legard  to  Industiry.  We  venture  to 
kay  that  ten  yean  hence  ^  jHropfpiiiavi.  like  the  above  wiT.  ap- 
pear feasible^  bat  aft  pxKsent.it  will  no  doubt  be  o<ttsid^ed  thL- 
merical,  even  by  our  most  enlif^tened  statesmen,  who  in  tie 
vast  ^d  important  question  of  INDUSTRY,  see  only  com-  ^ 
merce  and  the  emvency^  and  in  the  Social  oigaiuzation,  only 
the  administration.  ^  . 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-SECONiy. 


FOURTH  JPHiLSl&. 


The  haaia  of  civilized  Indaitry  is  the  liiouLTiD  Tauxlt 
and  the  IsolaiVd  ■CoftFoiiA'noert-^^SejUa  ind  Gkarybdii. 


.^  .      .  ^fimrier* 


$  L  ■  ■ 

CiiffliiBatioA  itt  itsHiird  Age  iNJ^omes,  ss  we  hare  seen,  an 
Meiia'  of  'eoiffliiBthigf  commereid  ibid  =  indintriaV  intoiMv.  The 
efemehts  df  rioeietf,'  in  whkK  we  tnehtde  agrietilttoe,  maiMi- 
-tettiireB,  oonlttieiee;  b«nldiig^»  the  poMre  soienees,-  ititenuJ 
comttMmicatimis,  '  receive  en  MteiielVe,  but  inec^ieiit  de^ 
telopment  Ae  Ifcey  w6  oalM  hitb  existentee,  lAey  are  neUktr 
regvbOed  mc'  6^^gMiit^j  tmd  ¥n  gtkmi^Uee  are  eglablUked  1o 
prmimt  MM  iMmhapplUMik.  1%^  afe  left  to  the  cmitml 
of  indHidiial  eeltolk  and  ftee<«imikpetliioii;  luid  with  two  saek 
])iikicip}eff  ttt  wotkin  e  eontpltettM  Btale»of  thinge  l&e  the  pve- 
8ent,'it  IB  eesy  to  eoneeirethM'theg^^tateBt  exeeBseB,  ^tiofna^ 
tiom  and  disoDrdera  nratt  follow,  if  we  add  #w  feveriBh  atrife 
after  wealth,  whicb  perfadee  aoeietft  and  the'  antafponiaiB^ 
aelfiMmesa  and  the  anti-soeial  ^irit«:  whM  axe  ealled  forth  hj 
the  oonflietinf  effort*  of  indiyidoBLa,-  we  may  /say  with  tntk 
that-tiie  preeent  if  a  aoeial'  war«  a*  eenfliot  of  all  the  inteieali 
and  elements  of  soeiety. 


J  o 
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The  third  VhxBAA  of  civiliEation  has  been  prolonged  entirely 

beyond  what  it  should  have  been;  it  is  engendering  various 
excesses  and  disorders,  and  is  producing  a  political,  commercial 

and  industrial  demoralization,  which  differs  from  that  of  courts 
and  military  epochs,  but  which  is  viler,  more  intense  and  wide 

spread.    Wjewill  emuwnate  a  ftw  disorders  both  great  and 

« 

small,  which  particularly  characterize  the  third  Phasis,  and  ask 
whetiier  the  present  epoch,  with  all  its  boast  of  being  en- 
lightened, 9nd  all  its  pretensions  to  xoorality,  is  not  blind  to 
abuse  and  faojustice'iiiiA.  gigai^  scale,  aiid  to  a  wide  spread 
demoralisalion,  which  has  obtained  the  sanction  of  daily  prac- 
tice and  of  public  toleration!  .:   ' 

Among  the  DUorden  tf  the  Hdrd  i^ftoiu,  ;we  wiU  enumexate 
the  followiiog :  Prostitution  of  thei  repsmjon^^iw  system ;  Extrar 
Ttgaate  national  i^id  n^ts!^  loans ;  Enoro^cbmentvOf  tCs^tal  and 
C^nnmerce  on  the  pdijiical  powe^  and  pn  governments ;  Instar 
bility  of  Institutions;  Fltietmitions  in  industry  and  commerce, 
and  ruin  of  individuals ;  -fiitoclt-jobbiDg  and  gaipbling ;  Financial 
schemes  and  frauds ;  Wild  speculations  f.  Commercial  excesses ; 
MonopoUes  and  AdnUerattons ;  jt>^opease  of  salary ;  Withdrawal 
^capital  from  AgricnltaoDSr;.  lieagues  <^oapitaMsts  to  sway  in- 
ind^tiy ;  Ipdividuai;  and .  corpisirative .  banU^g ;  Currency  ai^i- 
^rarily  controled  and  without; -cioimtefpiAses;  Artificial  contrac- 
tions and  expansions  in  ^tiicsams;  Intsnnadiate  profit  in  all 
open^ipns.;  Literary  cdumny,  psztieularly  of  the  press  with 
which  it  has  degenerated  into  «  habit ;  Servile  fiattery  of  public 
pttjndioes  to  gain  popul«ity;  PronNdgaliflh  of  Mise  sociAi 
dectiinesy  subh  as  agrariamsm,  eoibmunity  of  property,  etc 

It  is  a  law,  to  which  there  are  very  fiew  exee{itiotts,  that  one 


excess  follows  another;  to  ti^ese  i^iises«  ,will  succeed  a  species, 
of  fiedse  legukdon  and  order  in  tti^  industirud  systemy  resulting 
firom  a  geneial: monthly  of  eoimnexce  and  industry,  a  OM>ao- 
pdy  which  wiU  be  the  leadings  feature  of  the  fqurth  Age  of 
civilization,  as  free-competition  ifi^  of  the  thirdr 

The  great  and  the  rich  do  not  like  to  be  inYolyed  in  the  dif- 
ficulties of  small  schemers,  and  in  fhcf  eyet  finotualing  opera- 
tions oi  an  anarchical  system  of  commerce.  It  is  clear  tiiat 
they  will  sooner  or  )ater  take  niieasares  to  guanmtee  tiiemselyes 
against  these  fluctuations,  which  they  can  only  do  effectually 
by  organizing  the  fourth  Fhasis,  to  which  both  their  feelings 
and  wishes  tend* 

'<When  ciidlisuitioik,**.  says  Fourier^V  ^  reached  its  thirds 
stage,  haying  as  its  piiedominant  character  meircantile  anarchy  or 
hXse  competition,  it  can  only  ^vance  by  a  change  from  the 
third  to  the  fourth  phasis,  to  a  system  of  banking  and  commer-, 
cial  feudality,  to  which  it  is  strcmgly  tending,  but  which  ous 
bankers  and  financiers  do  not  know  how  to  OTganize»"  . 

«( Banks  and  commerce  are  making  erery  effort  to  gain  power ; 
th^y  are  constantly  on  the  alert,  planning  speculations,  mono- 
polies and  industrial  enterprizee;  they  have  found  tiie  means  of 
eating  up  the  future  reyenues  of  countries  by  aiding  goyem- 
ments  to  multiply  their  loans.  It  remains  for  them  to  discoyer 
the  ipsjans  of  becoming  possessors  in  twen^  or  thixty  years  of 
the  fundamental  capital  itself-^the  soilrrK>r  at  least  of  one  half 
of  it.  Once  owners  of  this,  half,  theirle^gue  could  sway  the 
owners  of  the  other  half,  and  control  goveornments  themselyeSf 
as  did  thQ  great  barons  in  their  day. '! 
^  '*  In  proof  of  this  tendtuoy  to  a  new  feudaliqr,  let  us  lay  dow/i 
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lia  a  principle  in  Movement,,  ikatin  dtt  camera  then  u  coiitact 
or  cmtBBCBs.  At  the  eommebcement  and  the  close  of  the  life 
of  man,  foT  etaxnple,  we  find  an  infancy,  and  at  the  commenee- 
ment  and  close  of  ciTilieation,  We  shall  find,  according  to  :^e 
same  law,  a  feudality." 

^      '.  C  Baronial  Feudality. 

In&ncy,  or  lat  Phasis,    .  <  «  .  .     ^  «^ .    ^ 
^  ^  Spirit  of  Chivalry. 

_  «      .    C  Commercial  Feudality. 

Decrepitttde.  or  4th  Pha8lB.<  «  ,      ^ 

^  False  Association. 

^^Thus  this  society  having  commenced  with  one  Feudality 

mtist,  if  it  go  regularly  through  all  its  stages,  ieitainate  with 

another  Feudality,  according  to  the  law  of  Contaet  €fe3cireme8i 

this  trnih  would  have  heen  conprehended  long  since,  had  any 

regular  analysis  of  civilization  heen  Kttade.    Nothing  is  more 

r 
# 

evident  than  the  present  tendency  of  the  great  bankers  and  mer- 
chants  to  a  Commercial  ahd  Industrial  Feudality,  of  which  the 
East  India  company,  wMch  is  a  corporation  of  sovereign  mer- 
chants, presents  an  informal  germ.  This  tendency  of  commerce 
has  not  been  perceived,  because  the  age  has  entirely  neglected 
social  questions,  and  has  made  no  analysis  of  civilization  and 
of  the  commerccial  mechanism."      . 

$  n. 

Ah  entrance  into  the  fourth  Phasis  may  btt  efiected  in  various 
ifays,  and  the  phasis  itself  may  vary  somewhat  in  character  in 
difieient  coutries.  We  will  examine  in  what  manner  a  change  of 
m&i  kind  could  be  effected,-Hfir8t  in  Europe,  where  the  goverlii- 
ment  itself  might  take  the  lead,  and  then  in  this  country,  wheve  it 
would  have  to  be  the  work  of  rich  individtMAror  Moek-compaiiles. 


•  Let  ns  suppose  that  some  mdnsaroii  or  fadhfential  ittiniiter, 
wishing  to  pay  off  the  public  debt,  to  pveVent  ftmines,  to 
gaanmtee  hcbor  to  the  workiiig  class^  at  all  thnes,  and  to  do 
away  with  the  varions  other  soourg^ds  whiii^  are  a  diegtaioe  to 
civiHaation  and  to  its  poUtieians;  who  belieie  ihem  irremediable, 
is  fhlly  conTineed  that  polHieal  and  administotiTe  refbrms  are 
ineffbctoalf  and  that  to  attain  positiYe  anfeHorations,  a  reform 
in  industry  must  take  place.  A  change  of  this  kind  oaaadt 
succeed,  unless  it  Is  based  upon  Agrici^ral  Association.  Bow 
shdold  the  first  Association,  which  woiddisenre  as  a  model  fiot 
dialers,  be  organiaed?  We  Will  exjphtitt:  a  tract  of  land  of 
about  two' thousand.acres  should  be  selected  and  enclosed,  and 
in  the  oentre  a  good  and  spacious  edifice,  auffioiendy  largr  to 
contain  five  hundred  persons,  should  be  erected,  with  granaries 
and  stables  in  the  vicinity; 

A  hundred  families^  say  five  hundred  percbns^  should- be 
engaged,  who  would  be  paid  for  tMr  setvioes  kt  such  rates  as 
could  be  agreed  upon.  To  exeite  an  additional '  iMerest  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  a  small  per-centage, 
deducted  from  the  general  product,  should  be  awarded  to  Skill 
and  application.  The  value  of  the  land,  edifices,  flocks,  etc, 
should  be  appraised,  and  represented  by  stock,. divided  into 
shares,  as  is  at  present  the  capital  of  banks.  To  interest  the 
inhabitants  of  tiiis  Associated  or  Gdvernment^ffm  In  its  geneval 
'prosperity^  a  certain  number  (if  the  shares  might  be  set  aside, 
in  which  they  could  invest  their  capitd,  if  they  had  any  dn 
entering  it^  or  their  savings  accumulated  aflertrards.  It  wMiftd 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Association  to  ^dte  a  spirit  of  prs- 
perty  among  its  meiteberiB.    If  aAindittduiilheld  but  oi&d  shM, 
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htt  would  be  intereated  in  all  its  (^erations,  as  is  (he  smallest 
stockholder  in  those  of  a  bank;  onitj  of  interests  consequently 
would  eadst.  A  farmer  at  present  is  indiffoient  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  farms  around  him  are  cultiTated,  but  in  this 
system  the  interest  en  his  shares  being  paid  out  of  the  general 
produot  of  the  domain*  and  not  out  of  that  of  any  particular  poi^ 
tion  of  it,  he  will  leel  an  interest  in  a  proper  cuUiyatioo  of  all 
ttsparts* 

To  satisfy  the  great,  Ihe  rich  and  the  leading  politicians,  who 
mig^t  cry  out  against  this  monopoly,  this  intermeddling  .of 
gorenunent  with  industry,  declaring  that  .civilisation  and  the 
vivtues  of  the  isolated  family  were  in  dang^,  tiie  GoYem* 
aent  would  allow  them  to  become  stockholders.  The  proepect 
of  becoming  leading  members  of  a  vast  Oligarchy  of  capital, 
which  would  offer  every  chance  of  stability  and  profitable  in- 
vestment, would  silence  their  clamors  and  induce  them  to  give- 
it  their  aj^robation  and  support. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  details  of  the  system,  which  should 
be  followed  in  the  organization  of  these  Associations.  The  great 
ol^eot  to  be  attained  is  to  increase  the  product  of  agriculture,  (the 
best  meena  of  augmenting  the  revenue  of  governments,}  ^d  to 
prevent  the  great  accumulation  of  manufacturing  popula^ns  in 
a  lew  cities.  Unity  of  action  and  interests  should  be  introduced^ 
and  JMnUy  with  it  a  judicious  ^>plication  of  sexes  and  ages  to 
industry,  and  a  scientific  adaptation  of  soils  to  cultivation.- 
I^e  c(mtrast  between  ike  industriai  oi^ranisation  of  the  Asso- 
ciitod  ftrms,  with  their  wisely  planned  economies,  and  the  pre- 
sent d^sultory  and  ignorant  mode  of  farming,  which  is  a  miser- 
able.  syatem  cC  icomplication  and  waste,    wo«ld  favorably 


imiHMi  the  fonl  pcpalatiopg.  tawUid  tiMREM:^tlid  ovadm/ok  lAlMflr 
eyes  the  present  system  of  isolated  houss^l4«.  Maa^  is  ^llw^}i 
instiiieliyelj  vdth  operataoiis  diL  which  unity,  eoeDomjr  Sfii4,eider 
exist;  ii)9  woidd  ftom  pessioQ  ftttew  siu^  pjinoipleai  if  his,  » 
tBKJsta  did'Dot  diraothim  oftherwilte.  : 

TherAssoeistionf  with  itaifiv^  hundxed  inhtbitmtsyr-^qtfai  to 
abotft  a  hiJ&dred'  ftmiiies^  ;woidd  notr  have  a;h«iidied  kiujiens: 
and  ia  iwrndyed  ires. ':  One  laa^  kitoheOf  well  piovUed,  witii 
every  e^ktreniwicey  weald  tike  their  plaoe.  Thi»  would  eoo<* 
noAUffie  the  lahar  of  Berezi  eighth»  jof  tiie  wcnneiif  end,  would 
leate  them  free  to  derote  themsdhnes  to  moxeattrseti^eij^iid 
productive  oceujtalioBSy'  sneh  as  the  earn  j^  firMi^|trees«  gm^ 
dens,  pouitiy,  ete^  This  distribttioB  of  oovMiKtlions  .  woutid 
ako  enable  Ihetnen  to- employ  their  lime  in  the  wm^  ^hatif^ 
bianofaes  of  ^agricultuie*  GhildipeR  should,  take  /part  in  aiji 
brimohee  of  industry,  in  whiefar  they  ooiild  satw  .the  lalxnr  of 
grown  persons;  they  are  by  naMe  extremely  actiY%  and  in  ,a 
well  erganioed  system^  tbeyxconld  inddape  mojqa^uwi  mei^  df 
at  present  with  ouiiepufnani  and  desu}t(»yjnod0  tf  produeiion. 

Varieus  bxanohea  of  manufaetures  should  be  ej^t^bJished,  qo  as 
to  affisrd^oocupation  during  the  win^  xnontbA;  >ut  if  a  libtusal 
spint  prerailed  in  the.orgsnisati<to.j9f  the  ficst  Assoei^ion^  t)^ 
shMd  not  be' made  tb-ocenpiy  mooe  tinta. a  quarter  ni,  tb€v iijm^- 
of  the  inhabitants.  Great:car»  ou|^  to  be  t^kcn.'topreyent  the 
Association  from  degeneratiii^.  int»  a  numnfaolitting  ^establish** 
ment.  Agricohare  posssssefe  gieater  ohanwi^aad  attneu^ipa^ 
&an  maaufaetnreS)  and  for  the  oomfortiand  hafi^^juiess  :ef  thofe 
engaged  in  the  fira^  asaoeiatBd  <fimih*fllhB  sueesfls  of:  which.wil) 
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Haiti  Wo  the  «Mifi^ihttMil  6^  olhm»ii^  pveponderaiice.  ongli^  to 
ib'l^eff  to  itn  pintHiitt. 

^\H'rerf  Impoitant  sooree  of  pvoit  wonU  \m  the  cnitiTstiaii  if 
Mensiye  firait-efohards. '  Nodking  yields  a  better  profit,  or  is 
more  in  demand  than  good  finite  -  Ciipiliiatioiit  i&  its  prodno- 
tftboi  both  ae  regarda  quality  and  qwrnttty,  ie  mieeroUy  defiei^t. 
If  ieft  hixury  whieh  the-rloh-eindn  enjoy  Bcantily,  and  of  :wliioh 
tif^pocnr  are  almost  entirely  deprived^  TheAasocaatiMi  thenar 
Me^ahotdd  haire  extensiTe  firoit-oiefaaids^  and  makr  tiMir  enl* 
tValion one <tf its leadioBig'Ooeiipalions;  k iaa labtepartwulaidy 
Maipted  to  women  and  ofaildnn,  and  whidb  ia  extieniely/ailh 
tmAre.  If^efoanders  of  the  Eatabliahment  proceeded  wiae- 
^  in  their  plan%  they  woidd  endeaTor  by  m  introduction  (^ 
Igitoable  btanchea  e(  enhivation^  to  airaken  a  liking  for  Ii^ 
Ibiliy;  itwodd  beftpowerlUmeanftoflucreaaii^thepiDdmet» 
•  *The  cultivaition  of  vast  quantities  of  firoit  would  enable  the 
AssociatioB  to  OTgfimiBe  aaodMr  branch  of  jndastry— 'oonfeo- 
ifoneary^— ^whidi  k  eqtudly  as  'attractiTey  and  which  ccniU  also 
be  performed  by  women  and  childsen.  We  indvde  in  Ham 
branch  the  drying  and  preserring  of  ihdt  with  sugar,  pxapar»- 
ti«is  of  Jellies,  jams^  synips,  c(»di{ds,  etc*  An  Aasooiaftioa, 
YStnti  the  one  desdibed,  could  export  tons  of  preserred  frnit 
yMAy;  it  is  a  branch  (tfiiidnBtrjr  to  which  particular  atteatkoa 
l&Md  be  paid  in  the  fint  Association, 
•'^tliegoyemmeiitshoiyid  not  ne^^bct  sodi  important  sowoes 
Viprafit  as  iBtovagOy  and  a  eonnmission  and  beiiking  busineas* 
II  lihottld  eeimeot  with  thd  fua^  a  itore<4MPn8e,  wheie  the 
HHteers  in  ^Tiofaiity  conM  deposite'  tiuk  produce,  on  wideb 
advances  would  be  made,  and  wfaidt  tiie  associatioii  would  sell 


I  - 
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OB  commiBuoo. ..  It  would  haye  fojr  that  puipoM  conespondentfi 
i&  one  or  two  laige  conunereial,  towns*  The  most  important 
operatlpn,  howeyer,  would  be  the  eatabliahing  of  a  Loaning 
fond  at  a  Bank  in  the  Asaociation,.  which,  besidea  making  ad- 
Twicea  like  the  above,  would,  lend  on  bond  and  mortgage  to 
Jand  owners  ii»  the  yieinity.  Thia  wonld  give  the  establiahr . 
ment  popularity  in  their  ^yea^  aud  reduce  greatly  the  number  of 
fooney  lendera  on  a  small  scale,  who  are  now  so  numerous  in  the 
eeuntry.  A  bank  established  on  this  plan  would  be  the  com* 
mencement  of  a  gradual  but  certain  absorption  of  the  soil  or 
landed  property,  Aa  these  gorernment  fimns  would  be  ea* 
tabliahed  rapjtdly,  and  jui  proportion  of  one  to  ten  tiiouaand  in-^ 
babitanta,  the  governmeiit  in  twenty  years  would,  through  these 
banks,  become  proprietor  of  one  half  of  the  landed  property  of 
I  the  couitry.  Each  Associataon  would  gradually  abaoib  the 
little  farms  and  piecea  of  land  around,  on  which  it  held  mort- 
gages, and  the  lands  of  persons  already  inrolved*  TheiU 
owners  could  join  the  Aasociittion  if  they  wtahed«  which  ahould 
offer  the  laborer  more  liberty  and  ei^oyment  than  he  finds  in  his 
isc^lated  houae-— in  his  cabin  or  cottage* 

The  Asaociation  having  great  amounts  of  products  to  sell  a^d 
a  great  many  te  bay,  ivfould  do  also  ita  own  commercial 
business.  It  would  have  its  agenta  in  large  market  towns,  who 
would,  adl  its  products  after  samples,  and  who  would  purchase 
at  wholesale  all  articles  wanted  by  the  Establishment ;  it  would 
be  the  height  of  foUy  to  purchase  of  country  mefchants  at  twenty 
fJLwe  and  fif^  per  cent  advance*  when,  it  could  save  ao  largo 
an  intermedjbte  profit    Hiis.  (operation  would  cut  off  the  retail 

country  meyjchanta,  as  the  banks  of  the  Association  wpuld:!)^ 
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little  money  lenders,  and  that  to  &e  satisfaction  of  tbe  large 
importing  merchants,  who  woiild  pi^efbr  dealing  diiecfly  with 
Ibe  Associations,  tiie  credit  of  which  would  be  undonbted. 
tlie  fourth  phasis  will  commence  its  monopoly  of  commerce  by 
first  attacking  the  retail  branch,  which  with  its  cpmplication 
uid  waste,  owing  to  the  expense  of  the  multiplicity  of  prin- 
cipals and  clerks,  of  stores  and  shops  which  it  requires,  is  a 
rery  heavy  indirect  tax  upon  productive  industry.  It  may  be 
urged  that  the  impoissibility  of  guardihg  against  frauds,  wotild 
prevent  the  Associations  from  doing  their  own  commercial 
business.  This  however  will  not  be  the  case ;  let  Oombinatioh 
■nd  unity  of  action  be  once  introduced  into  agriculture,  and  re- 
fbnns  in  other  branches  of  industry  can  be  effected  wi&  very 
littlo  difficulty. 

**  We  have  supposed  the  founders  of  the  Association  actuated 
by  liberal  views.  This  is  of  much  more  importance  than  may 
at  first  be  thought,  for  upon  it  will  depend  the  fhcility  of 
i^idly  establishing  other  Associations.  If  the  managenient  of 
the  establishment  be  given  to  eiviHzed  economists,  they  will 
most  probably  overtask  the  families  engaged  wi A  work,  retrencb 
ihkAr  comforts,  give  them  poor  food,  and  introduce  a  strict  system 
of  labor.  They  would  not  only  fail  in  their  project  of  making 
^  Association  more  profitable,  but  would  render  it  an  object 
cf  fright  to  the  country  arouttd,  and  prevent  &e  organization  of 
ofther  Associations.*^ 

^It  would  be  found  the  best  and  wisest  policy  to  render  the 
first  establishment  as  agreeable  an  abode  as  possible,  and  the 
p^le  happy  m  it; — as  happy  in  their  neir  situation  as  Ifaey 
are  harassed  and  vexed  with  carcls  and  trodbles  in  their  isolated 


houaeholdft;  «» that  with  £aU  Uhfiftj  of  leavingv  they  wiU  pfa^or 
remaining;  What  trouble,  and  expense  will  be  requiaite  ,to 
attain  tibia  result!  Scarcely  any;  it  would  only  be  neoeasaiy 
to  vary  oocupations  three  or  four  times.a  day*  to  introduce  spme 
of  the  stimulants  of  the  Series,  to  furnish. moveable  awnings  to 
the  Groups  of  gardeners  to  shield  them  firpm  the  hot  aim,  to  make 
an  adyanea  of  working  dresses  to  each  individual,' which  would. 
be  paid  out  of  the  general  product,  to  est^lish  a  larg^  nurseqr 
for  children  with  every  convenience,  whi^  would  conduce  very 
much  to  the  comfort  and  relief  of  mothers,  who,  if  poor,  are 
perfect  slaves  in  civilization*  A  aufficienoy  must  also  be 
guaranteed  to  every  peison,  so  as  to  do  away  with  all  anxiety 
for  the  future.  Through  suc^  means  a  corporative  spirit  could 
be  aroused  in  the  Association,  ,and  a  charm  spread  over  its 
system  of  discipline,  which  ought  to.be  as  mild  as  possible, 
hU  tokich  is  iadupenaabk  in  €dl  OMtttrnf^iaget^  where  the  great  lewpr 
tjf  industrial  jAitraetian^  the  passional  Serie  does  nqf  exisU*^ 

'^Theee  Associations  would  prove  prs^stically  the  utter  false- 
ness of  our  civilized  prejudices,  which  make  us  consider 
constraint  and  want  as  necessary  to  stimulate  and  force  the 
mass  to  labor.  Have  we  not  found — the  opinions  of  ancient 
moralists  and  philosophers  to  the  contrary —r  the  means  of 
substituting  personal  liberty  of  servants  in  the  place  pf  tbe 
chains  and  punishments  of  slaves  in  antiquity  I  It  is  time  the 
modem  world  should  rid  itself  of  the  prejudice,  which  makes  it 
believe  that  vexatious  privations  and  moral  c^bs  are  the  only 
guarantees  of  the  submission  of  the  working,  classes  and  of  their 
perseverance  in  labor." 

If  the  demands  and  rsquiiemeats.  of  human  natiire  wftn 


(SttMlflly  Btttdied,  theM  pneti^  triftte  «f  Assoeiatioii  migiit 
hU  to'the  discoreiy  of  tbe  means  of  reiideritigr  industry  attraetirey 
.or  of  crirganfaungr  it  hi  sneh  a  way  as  to  indiM^  its  free  and 
s^taneous  exefdse.  Apptoximetionil  to  tiie  organization  6f 
ftelSeries  migbt  be  made,  &e  enralation  and  riralries  of  which 
wcndd  replace  such  stimnhmts  as  pecnniaiy  want,  the  necessity 
fljf  providing  fot  a  family  and  anxiety  for  the  ftitiiTe*  Man  would 
tfteA  approach  the  solution  of  one  of  the  greatest  probtems  of  bis 
AeKtiayf'^MhMcHve,  Induitry^  or  the  introSucHon  of  Mberijf  in 

aiort 

' 'Assbciations  like  tiie  abohre  would  rapidly  bring  aboirt  iShib 
gieat  result  which  is  to  characterise  the  fonrth  phasis,  to  wik» 
&e  introduction  of  economy  and  order  into  cokmkMnroe  and 
a^cultnre.  lliis  operation  would  replace  the  4¥aiids,  wastes 
kai  excesses,  which  result  firom  the  action  of  isolated  ha- 
dlriduals,  by  a  well  planned  system  in  production  and  exchanges. 
TbB  business  transactions  of  society  could  be  amazingly  simpli* 
fi!^^  if  sales  and  purchases  took  place  directly  between  large 
AsiM)ciattons  instead  of  separate  fiuoulies,  operating  on  %e 
stimllest  posnble  scale* 

An  Association,  it  is  erident,  would  not  adtilterate  its  products, 
^— wotid  not  overtrade,  contract  bad  debts,  or  fUl  constantly 
ifnto'tiiose  excesses,  which  chararteriae  the  commercial  and 
flnatidial  operations  of  civilization ;  at  least  it  would  possess 
every  means  of  guarding  against  them. 

If  Associations  of  five  hundred  persons  were  deemed  too  large 
kdd  expensive,  the  same  results,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  legulatioii 
of  industry,  could  be  obtained  by  commencing  on  a  more  V6S> 
tti^ed  and  economical  scale.    S^naller  eitobHshments,-  say  of 


twohtaatM^^em^Mmtk^jmii^^bbis^^  ^^  /Mil* 

4tiapled  4to  Btttiptt  uMi  ltt<  ««anria^  pnpurimioiiwi,  t.The  p«i9«|f. 

tivttir  "vlnQk  twoMld  hb  fiffni»(«f  ]n6igi9».iiiliti»9  all  dei»tMtlll| 
itoyilM  ^eoirid  fiai>ii»  'Uf  Uwl  md  flii4»l^r«MNU^ ,  Tl»e.teiw. 
and  ifi  fpanAkBwi  a)id  «tles  of  prodiMtt  beisig.  under  the  contni): 
•<tf  forevnnenCy^  HiOoi^dfiifrodvMinfBWty,  orte.*^ 
JBtoiifiilinieiee  or  tke  ^acchwigBK  of  ^piodaeta^-«dliMik  ia  ao  Iw 
(fiiomiMiaf  tli«'«aaettijirBit»k%-'.  -t .:  ^'t:-.-,- ,t '..'.;■  .•r.-...-f4x 

•■■  ■-'       »■■■   ■'   •   •■.■■■■■  •'  .i--^    :<-.v  -i-  ;    r$t.  t.*:  iSi  ■•  f.     .t.  ..-^'c-tlH^ 

A)»  <diMisBalixMiv  witk  4i«i  nittiiialndMlfti^MDMi,  ooosMefnHMr 
^•^•nedr^teiiay  Ufo'lfae  pecftetuniiqCreattsteBUM^  ^ano^r  meAoA 
ocwld  W  adofftad,  which  i#o«dd.  iiittodiiw.ieonhiuMitjiQii  iiilr 
agrienllaHl  opefatuMavand  ifloife  te  ftni^^ 
tion  aa  k  ia.  JgrieuUitni  AmwnAtm  coild^laka^ltipe  aepaaala. 
MmdBnmtiio  AmfocMoB*  <lhlhiai«aa«4khia.<(i]ril»to  i^fisoUiad 
hoodeholdai  =aa  it  nomeadi^wmM  be  Mnfcimio^  mi-o(m3mm.i 
tiOB  iMdd  ealyle  faitNid«Mli&  fmiduMrandMlaa*  in  atoia|^. 
plaiilla^,  haviraadifp,  aM  Sbriua  agrateitt  woidd  4l»efaly  itfiilaibf 
UtgaiiBaifidifioa  wi<lLwhi0b«ai(aB^  dapter^pa0aaiea.avid  aolnia 
braadRM  of  maiiiifiMit«ea  iaosU.be  oODa«otadf>  vA  laigftiwfl' 
ought  t»t^  aittadiod  it^  at^  agltjasatad  jt>  jmrirua  :Way>aa,to>» 
a  sMdal^of  good  iNming;..  itEh^  agriaailiirBl^ppi^atippa  aaawNfc 
oattldflnd^oriBinthaaelargaraatBUiaitfafi^^ 
iiif  payititiftaatattwrjdatMi  aor  ianpii^uhiifMilniaa  ii  |»:i&Q|Hh« 


4siMl«fb«lai«09  wonld  be  «steiidtd^^to^ 

^'TlMkmiHeeiinit  in  the  ^Heimtr  i^  tkaJBat^Muftem,  wa«ldi 
'iiiil<greaAl7  to  tbdr  advaatage^odM'witiiaidtnuMustrd^ 
itairbasiBefis^antagh it  The  fiiitabBilHaentJwdiild4i6 agmwnl 
iHiHl)  it  wQoMt'ie^ti^  th0ir<  |»ioAiio»  im  deposit,  wkick^at 
HWiti^wlt  ^the  laotlwonibk  time,  andtD^bestadfMrtage.^ 
IMiril^t^  ef  tlBra^B  ijwd  itaie*  would  Mnw  «  gpriNit  nwaj 
teOiiis  tiie  exp«M»  aflMnis,  uidwnfefieMw  SBifttf  ggtimt 
4**.  They  could  h»e  tense  «t  Mr  Tsiee  o#  ike^  BMahitfiMwent 
(iNMi  woold  be  weM  iH^lied  with  itaa)  te  put  in  &eir  ee^p^ 
aiidtn]ieportiheirpn>dacetollie,eto«84io«M8.  The  EeteMiel»- 
neai  could  giYc  oceupatioii  to  a  gnat  mapf  peooas  duxing  ibe 
milar  months  in  its  workshops,  besides  the  amount  of  labor, 
wikAi :  it  wenld  lefttie  dmrig;  Ibe  sunsier  uk  the  dalfivaitioii 
ef  ^  -  lands.  With ifa»«aaM4itieiiioCa  eertain  number^of  biiMb 
litfidariy  engaged,  ^^thislsborioakl  be  pcrf armed  by  membsro 
lOfJMBiifesin  the  neighboriiood  wkose^eBtire  time  was  Bot'take» 

A#  £slajbliriuoen»:ibhoiiid  sender  itself  popidar;  il  ehonld 
enil^«  liking  fiirite  system  ef  ««9nbiBaliom'and  meuityof.aetioBii 

§m(m0»n  or  /ami^^lifg.:U  aiwM  htirejB  banking, Iwd^ 
makm  wisraxnoitB  oa')iiodiiee  depeeitedvand  to  lend  cm  mertgsge* 
Ito'vdteriup  .objeet  jol  tHie  nndectahing  weidd  be  tto  absoib  the 
8«i^%aid  arg«nini'4aige  doaiaiBS  evltiirated!.^8temalicallj$ 
lbrt#l<  Jong' .a»i(ll^ei  pMMt  iaidhere|rt»  sjfstem  of/fbrminip 
owfittdae,  wh9tii«MMisbes:(Mmi&ot»id  oj^sitioR  ef  ,i«iefest» 
mUM^^ikt/t  £Mnid«tei  of.  iMNpity^il  i9^uipmXbit$m.i»moifMim 


eooiumij  and  oi^w^^iiito  tb».  «i|fB|itnictuice^  tinlp  oommeme, 

>*'Wliateyec  direett<m  the  Ibwrth  plnBi»>0Q|k3r^  take^  iol^Mrvft 
FoflBiHr,  it  wili  offer  to  ^  did  govenunoite,  like  those,  of  £aro$ii^' 
the '^UowiBg  Important  edt«i^ageft/*    .  <    v>> 

1st.  ><>1^  foiee  the  acum  of  the  populatioifc— «the  pei^ioil 
which  is  Mdaeed  to  heggazf  and  all  kinds  ^.shifts  to  liy«9«»«l 
join  the  -fiurms^  where  they  eould  always  ^njL  worifi."  . 

.9d»  f^To  gfea41j  £usilitate  dsoal'Wld  admiftlstrative  opsfa- 
ttoai." .  ■::••.■■•         •.  ^.■-  ■ ;    •■     ■    ■  t  ;=.f- 

Sd.  ^To^.diminish  dty  pqmlatioiis  bj  cferngf  tfai^  indooer 
ments  to  join  tiie  fiurms*  where  ngrlcullanl  and  mannj&etarkiip 
operations  would  be  combined." 

4th.  *'To  extirpate  indigence  and  beggary,  for  no  beggar  in 
health  could  pretend  to  be  out  of  work ;  as  to  the  infirm,  arrange-> 
ments  wotdd  be  made  with  the  farms  to  support  them."  * 

5&.  ''To  aid  essentially  poor  families  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Association ;  for  the  fvms  could  give  them  employment 
at  seasons,  when  they  are  out  of  work." 

6th.  ^^To  metamorphose  the  whole  commercial  system,  and 
give  it  an  economical  and  methodic  organisation,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  controlling  industry  and  the  political  power." 

7th.  '^Lastly,  to  aid  efficaciously  in  the  promotion  of  public 
health;-  first,  by  the  preventi<m.  of  contagious  diseases,  which 
are  generated  and  spread  by  the  dirt  and  privsrtions  of  destitute 
families ;  and  second,  by  an  amelioration  of  climate,  which  can 
only  be  effected  by  the  combined  action  of  Associations,  the 
labors  of  which  would  be  directed  by  a  central  power,— *that  of 
the  government." 


MMf'H  ¥BMii 


*^  ii'  eri^Briit  tet  Most  fVfenttaenli  would  be  strongly  in- 
/diaed  to  this  innoviliott,  mmk  ia  etlM  %  ^oeioiTe  syvteni,  lil» 

Ite  Mtalnustor*,  ttoelibcddflm  aid  «ftoai»  of  the  assoeiatod 
ftnns,  which  coYered  tiw  eiBntiyv  would  loini;a  mc9ued 
uMglufuhy  or  amlotsney,  aomelhiiig  like  tfaooe  of  Veaice  «id 
9mm.  The  pofolatioiui  of  Hie  fcMirth  Afe  would  be  aileneed 
perfeedy  uider  tiw  pntext  of  paWo  older  and  moiaitty.  The 
oontracteta  weald  keep  fifty^or  hnndftd  wriMi  in  pay  io  pvore 
that  this  new  olifanshy  was  the  perfeetien  of  oiviliiatieny  wldek 
woald  be  te'tnrthy  Ibr  it'woaM  be  llM  higheel  pfogreoa  of  which 
Ali'lweieqF  ie  capable,  «ie  IbiBlh  liHvii  in  all  ilB  puity;'*^ 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-THIRIX 


1        »lV 


Let  a«  noir  tam  var  iXkmAm  to  "tiliis  ootnitiy.  It  may  te 
stpposed  tlitLt  OUT  repi^lioaB  imtkiflioiw  will  eflSsetmUy  pfi^ 
▼01ft  tkie  «0tabftAiiieiit  of  tti  avfaMocney  of  woallii  and  4 
financial  poweif,  which  will  at  a  hitor  period  eontrot  both  Ja^ 
daatry  and  the  Admtniatratfon*  .  .' 

0a7  form  of  gtMrerAment  caAnoity«  howerer,  aneet  the  social 
movement  wliich  4b  teR^nif  in  thia^conntry,  ail  it  is  In  Eorofo^ 
towards  a  vast  (Mimbination  in  industry,  commeroe  and  finaaon^ 
-^-a^omhinatioii  which  we  have  designated  under  the  nama'  of 
Oammarei&l  feoiaUty*  The  soeid  mOTemaat  is  mtRh  des^ 
than^Hlfe  political  movement;  ^ms  the  former  rolls  on  in  its  ooaswi 
li  feariies  with  U  administratiTe  measures  aiwl  politieal  institu* 
tions,  as  a  stream  carries  eorv^t  ol^octs  floating  on  its  snrfiiea. 

It  is  a  gewiral  belief  that  greait  social  dianges  miuit  he 
gradnal^  that  neither  human  scienfee  nor  hnman  power  can  oo» 
trol  them,  and  that  man  to  organiie  a  more  peilfect  sjrstem  of 
society^  mast  go  tiiron^  a  regalar  series  of  sodal  transfoittMfh' 
tions.  If  it  be  asserted  that  tiiis  is  tiie  only  mode  of  progress^ 
which  is  reserved  for  the  hnman  nee,  then  we  dedare  tiie  asser* 
tion  f^neoas.  Nature— not  tnistiaig  ibe  (htfilmeiit  of  her  pkM 


sit  loeRTH ,  v^Jkm> 

to  humon  science  or  to  the  efforts  of  indiyiduals — ^haa  implanted 
in  man  an  instinct  <^  social  progress,  which,  it  is  true,  \rill  lead 
him  through  a  series  of  transformations,  to  the  attainment  of 
his  Destiny ;  but  she  has  also  reserved  for  his  intelligence  the 
noble^prerogatiye  of  hastening  this  progress,  and  of  anticipating 
results,  which,  if  left  to  the  gradual  movement  of  society^ 
would  require  centuries  to  effect.  Social  progress  therefore 
may  be  effect  bjr  instinct  or  'h j  genius. 

.If,  as  we  believe,  a  true  system  of  society  remains  to  be  die* 
eevered,  whii^viUritoveinaBkiiidtfirmth^rpie^entmise^ 
th^ce^can.beiioiieed4^waiti]%tohefQioed  t»  ithy  n909tj»tj 
imdrsufienng;  ptQvided  theelementSv  whjeh  «re  neoessaiy  to  its 
4i|raiiization,  have  l|een^elllled  into  existence,  and  that  ^e  rjbws 
upon  which  it  is  based  can  be  dia<^ovmned« 
:  /Die  first  progress^  the  hiuauui  rafoe  is  to  develop. indwstary 
and  the  arts  and  sciences;  the  second  is  to  combine  ihein  and 
feimd.Associatioiik ..    ,  .   , 

;  The  first  progiess^F-^e  development  ^  industry,  hai|  to  be 
feeonpli^ied  by  the  action  of  strong  govenmHEtnts,  tiiat  is.  by 
politiGal  tyranny  $  md  no  other  akemative  is  left  to  the  raiee. . 
,  >  .The  seeond  .progcessy— the  .organisbation  of  aesociati^BrwiRiU 
be^. accomplished. by  Ihc.  sw«y,  the  pow^r  of  coital ;  provided 
the  political  wwrld  is  guided  mer^  by  that  instinct  of  progress 
of  which  weh^yejjost  spoken,  e^  in  ot|ier  wprds,  ^instead  of 
tkr$^h^  the  sooal  nu^vem^nt,  it  snffisi^;  itself  to  be  draggtcf 
4I^^  by  it  ..  Let  us  ezamiiis  hiiefly  why  this  double  progi^aes 
haf)  lo  be  obeioed  l>y  fi,double. force  pr  tyianny. 
*.  So  leog  w  Iftbor  is  repvignsBty,  i»a.buc4en,  m^  avoids  it  as 
liiepiuge.!  y7he»iK)pi4i|ticiM|ii9^^ 


the  mass  mtut  reaori  to  labor  ta  Hve ;  bat  thej  havie'  to  be  forced 
to  it  by  the  alterhative  of  urant  and  miffermg,  as  they  would 
never  ttndergt)  it  voluntarily.  If  the  strong  aim  of  political 
power  did  not  keep  them  in  check,  their  poverty  and  dislike  for 
labor  wonld  induce  them  to  rob  the  rich  and  diisperse — going 
back  to  a  nomadic  life,  or  to  the  forming  of  hordes,  to  which 
the  instinct  of  the  oppressed  multitude  tends.  *  Goyemn^ienlv 
could  not  be  maintained  for  the  reason  thai  industry  is  re>- 
pugnant,  and  man  would  perpetually  remain  in  a  rude  or  savage 
state.  As  mdustry  can  only  be  developed  by  the  persistence 
of  the  mass  in  labor, — ^whioh  persistence  must  be  coerced  by 
the  action  of  strong  governments,  so  that  no  alternative  but  to 
starve  or  work  is  left  them,  it  is  clear  that  the  first  progress 
of  mankind  is  accomplished  by  political  oppresaion.  This  op- 
pression is  particularly  intense  in  the  commencement  of  so- 
cieties, when  very  few  facilities  for  performing  labor  exist,  and 
before  implements  of  industry  are  discovered.  As  a  proof  of 
the  fact,  we  find  tiiat  in  the  barbarian  state,  which  may  be 
considered  tiie  first  industrial  society,  tiie  laboring  multitude 
are  enslaVed  and  forced  t6  their  tasks  by  violence  and  punish-' 
ments. 

>*  G^reat  eficvts  are  made  to  ettablith  order  in  C^reece  and  to  tA* 

vilize  it;  the  truth  is  that  her  populatioos,  disgusted  with  industry, 
tend  stroni^Iy  to  the  formation  of  hordes,,  which  offer  to  the  op- 
pressed mass  a  more  pleasing  and  adventurous  life  than  they  find  in 
the  repugnant  labor  of  civilization.  The  popnlations  of  Turkey  and 
vacioos  parts  of  Asia  are  retrograding  and  ibrming«  hordes ;  the 
horde  is  the  ruin  of  countries  whose  industry  is  worn  out  by  ex- 
cesses, and  whose  political  power  is  weakened.  The  horde  is  ap 
pearing  at  points  in  Europe,  in  Sicily  and  Calabria. 


\ 


M9  rCmaTB  JtUAU^. 

The  second  progwo  ;  the  pvganizipg  of  Aflsoeiation— maaty 
it  is  evident,  be  ondertaken  by  goTenuneate  or  the  rich;  the 
laboring  mnltitode,  whose  daily  labov  is  their  daily  snbaisteiicey 
oannotthiidc  ofundertakiiig  ai^  saoh  general  measure.  It. is 
therefore  left  to  the  former,  who,  in  founding  associatbn  or  ap« 
proximations  to  it,  wHl  of  eonxse  <mly  consult  their  own  par* 
tipular  interests,  and  make  such  use  of  the  mass  and  their 
labor  a^  seL^teiest  dictates.^  Man  will  more  than  erer  be 
eonsidered  an  object  of  speculation  and  a  machine  of  produc- 
tion* Strict  discipline  and  a  closely  calculating  system  of 
economy — ^to  which  an  appearance  of  ficeedom  will  be  giyen, 
because  the  laborer  trough  want  or  destitntioii  assents  to  it^» 
will  hamper  pfsrsonal  liberty,  and  leaTc  but  little  freedom  ia 
the  disposal  of  time,  and  in  the  choice  of  occupations. 

With  the  present  anarchici^  dcTclopment  of  industry,  organi* 
sation  and  order  are  evident  wants.  If  politicians  have  not 
the  talent  to  effect  a  reform  so  much  required ;  if  i  they  have 
not  the  perspicuity  to  pexceive  that  the  discussion  of  Social 
qiuBtions  should  take  the  place  of  the  present  sterfle  party  con* 
trovers!^ ,  capital  and  commerce  will  bring  about  by  instinct 
what  they  should  have  done  by  intelligence ;  they  will  gradu* 
ally  organize  the  fourth  Phasis  of  civilization  with  its  system 
of  general  monopdy  and  &lse  association.  This  second  im* 
portant  social  progresss  wilt  be  accomplished  by  the  grasping 
tendency  or  tyranny  of  capital. 

Thus  the  human  race,  to  accomplish,  their  Destiny,  have  to 
be  urged  on  by  force;  the  paths  which  lead  to  it  are  so  rugged, 
and  the  obstacles  \jss  be  overcome  are  so  great,  that  the  at- 
tainment would  bte  abandoned,  if  the  dpublf^  power^the  pa- 


litiieal  and  the  monieyiiy  -aaid  the  inleroete  of  thoie  irhp  wieU-  ity 
----did  not  fbfce  the  nuiM. to  euiinaipit  those  pbetacles* 

An  other  flk^rta&t  fact  oowiected  with  the  eoeial  progreas 
of  mankind  ie  tha(  nnleaa  die  foundation  of  8oeiety-<-4^  in 
duitHal  orgamxaHofk^n  rightly  laid,  political  ware  and  rerdn- 
tiensy  if  ondertaken  even  for  liberty  and  freedom,  do  not  lead 
to  any  real  progxees.  The  history  of  the  past  pnoyes  this; 
antiqui^  sank  under  its  p<dittcal  oommotions,  and  £urq>e  has 
had  to  Gommenee  anew  the  great  work  of  dereloping  industry 
and  of  prepaDng  the  mat^dals  necessary  for  Association.  . 

If  populations  toow  off  the  yoke  of  one  form  of  politicadl 
Qrraniiy»  if  they  obtain  their  freedom  in  barbarian  societies,,  or 
in  tibe  first,  second  and  third  ages  of  civilisation,  when  industry 
is  without  organisation,  when  poverty,  sdfiphness  and  cpi^ 
flict  of  interest  exist,  they  obtain  no  permanent. ameliorations. 
New  chie£9  or  leaders  arise,  who  secure  their  own  interests 
at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  mass,  whose  rights  and  liberties 
they  trample  anew  under  foot,  if  it  be  necessary  to  the  attain- 
ment of  their  ends.  The  condition  of  the  mass  can  only  be 
ameliorated  by  social  or  industrial  rtformay  and  not  at  all  by 
political  one»— *we,  see  in  consequence  that  Nations,  after  the 
most  persevering  combats  for  a  better  condition  of  things,  sink 
into  some  new  tyranny,  without  having  attained  any  important 
end. 

But  if  Industry  be  organized,  if  populations  have  a  true 
foundation  to  stand  upon,  if  combination  and  unity  of  interests 
unite  them,  as  the  conflicts  of  those  interests  now  divide  them, 
important  reforms  and  ameliorations  can'  easily  be  effected. 
Kepce  the  importance  of  first  giving  a  jtrue  orgamzatipn  to  Inr 


Stt6  IWHTB  FBASIS; 

duflte^y  ftnd  (^inttodaeiiig  into  AefovmtMon  eftke  Social  e&m^ 
pad^  ordeti  eqailibiiam  and  nnitf  of  intsrsets.  When  a  true 
kanB^tM  hH  vre  mxy  hope  to  drganise  a  tnie  Politieal  system 
in  which  the  minoritf  will  not  be  plandered  by  a  small  ma^ 
jority,  and  the  weaker  interest  sacrifized  to  the  stronger.  We 
may  even  hope  morey— we  may  hope  to  establish  a  society  in 
which  the  misery  and  injustice  which  new  exist  uikler  a 
'  thousand  forms,  and  which  we  Ms^  belieye  to  be  inherent  in 
human  natnre,  will  be  eflfoctaally  done  away  with. 

In  the  prbseht  state  of  tilings  an  agrarian,  or  political  reToln- 
ticm  of  the  mfiuss  wotdd  lead  to  no  social  progress.  Conld 
govemmorits,  on  the  otiier  hand,  resist  effectaally  the  encroach- 
misnt  of  the  inonied  power,  the  adVent  of  the  fourth  Phasis,  it 
would  iiot  be  either  a  means  of  advandng  society.  It  would 
only  retard  the  social  morement;  keep  society  in  tiie  third 
phasis,  which,  witii  a  d/^nse  population,  is  the  most  suffering 
epoch  of  ciyiliisation.  All  things  considered,  it  is  best  there* 
fore  to  move  onward,  even  should  it  be  through  one  more  trial, 
tiirough  a  period  of  degraifUng  pecuniary  dependency  and  the 
tynuodtiy  of  capital. 

We  have  befbre  remarked  that  the  two  extreme  phases  of 
civilization,  the  first  and  the  fourth,  are  characterized  by  a 
Feudality.  '  That  of  the  first  phasis  resulted  from  a  direet  ac- 
quisition of  the  soil.  The  military  chieft  possessed  them- 
selfes  of  it  by  force,  and  divided  it  among  their  followers,  mak- 
ing serfs  of  the  populations.  The  Feudality  of  the  last  age  of 
civiKaation  wiH  tesult  from  an  indirect  acquisition  ef  the  soil. 
Capitalists  and  companies  will  gradually  absorb  it  by  the 
wealth,  which  titisy  acquire  in  commeroial^  banking  and, other 


under  tfaia  n«w  Feudality,  be  tottedh^iy  ^Bp^MkOi  <y«in<|» 

««irt^«U  teirai!r«tdril4s-tt|^-iiM1>foMei.  ■;         -  ^-    '^«^ 

i^MfiiMtifti  Hiati  Iht  iMidberaiiili  'iaiiHM  •it'MMAal  ^i|pMlr 
7#ii^  ill  Ibe^-tttfiM  ii^>;w0lfldkg'\m^^yb^  it-WiflkM^ 

€)Ke«il'  «ift  'iitdlsf >'tII»^^CiMbi  =  Ia  -fictfit^'  M'  tei  -^ Affitltfr 

recem  iMlMfl^fttfiSkf'^^^ 

«tftely  ii^-atuiigfifclBi.     tBveiy  mw* i^^llliiiotf  iii'^fli«»lM^^ 
^9v^0kM  Wiit'ttMl  AMB  8tr«<q(ljr  to  Mike  #«pM'llMc'1ilmMiMHr 
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TMNSITION  TO  THE  PRACTICAL  QRQANI- 
ZATION  OF  ASSOCIATION, 
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.  CHAPTER  TWENTYrFOURTH, 
SOCIAL  ntFANcr  ot  rtat  attUAii  racb. 

To  cpmprehtiid  the  Destiny  of  Man  and  the  pos- 
8i|>ility  of  a  greai  TransfonhatUm  from  the  present 
state  of  poverty,  sufTering  and  social  sjubversion  to 
jociiil  happiness  and  unity,  the  mind  must  elevate 
i^lf  to  see  nothifig  greai  and  nothing  small  in  the 
llniverse, — to  reflect  upoii  the  career  of  the  wtiole' 
human  race  on  the  pla.iet  as  it  wduld  upon  that  of  a 
single  individual.  The  same  Setiat  law,  with  its 
fiUse  and  Harmonic .  action,  or  with  its  Tratisitiohs 
aiidits  Organic  mo vemettt,  go vefiV9  the  one  as  well  as 
iht  other,- — gov^rtm  the  organic  ^xiistMce  of  the 
smallest  insect  as  it  does  that  of  the  tnost  mighty 
sahf  - 

Why  haTe:fi6t  mep  of  science  eomprshended  the 
Destiny  of  man?  why  kave  they  not  beea- able  to  ex- 
plain' the  cause  of  bis  being^of  Ms  existence  upon 
tbe-«arUil  ■  ^ '  .     , 

tf  It  is  l)eaause  they  bayc^  not  ^peculat^pr  reasoned 
ijpoQL  Uie  sntirv  social  career  of  mankind;  beci^use 
they  have  not  embraced  in  their  view  the  whole  Serie 
through  which  the  race  are  to  pass.    All  the  conclu- 


8bfi»  lit  wkish  tUey  kifm.  anriyed^  are  4bdiiciMitinHi 
the  psfltextstfenoeof' mankind, — m  fa^i  taisi^am 
vrbiohmbutikefirH  part  or  m  memftc^ment  €f  tknt 
enaite  (kare€9tr**^4JLDA  the  views,  .whioh^tb^  te-ve  fvll- 
^d^ted.^cMi' maa  and  the  unrvtshss  a^iv  i^^  litnited::«» 
th^  jdircoMsciibed  field  of  observation  fbom^  wUdi 
theyfhave-boen^^drkwnw-^'   '-•»:     -^v/r^;  .:;■.•..••'    ^'^.^^w 

In  the  narrow^  ^circle  in  whiofa  men  ofraossnds 
reaaony  initUsir  igncNranee  of  theiLav9ls>rhidi  jr^ttfate 
the  vSooiai  and  OrgafUc  Jdovemetata^  the  jr  ^oanoo't  fdMi- 
see4lis  tranafbroEiatiods  and  organic  ehangeet. ,  Mthish 
mttstheoessMrilyitake  placie  as  mankind  d^elop  tbesli- 
seknnk'v'iniet^ihAccati^s  Ihat'the  jpresept  sdbiaksMhi- 
verrion  and  suffering  maj.^ye  iiray.'to^  aniverikfitf 
jbciaL  harqfiony' .and  happiiieas^  aris  not  appannMit 
is  true^^from  present  ftbofsr  hnt  our  scientific  ieaidiess 
sboaki  have  discovered  that  Duidit^^  of  MinemetU 
was«  L^wbf  therUnri^se,  that-'priacif^  of^oa^ 
ebrd  and  «ni^<  existed  idtman^  and  that  the  pnuMMi 
wete  subjeetto  a^tMTo^feldmodciof  devieloponritnt^oM 
ofwbieh  is  tr«e/ and  the •otheir  false.  Thej^irouUi  than 
have  seen  that  the  false  and  discordant'  direotio% 
which  the  passions  receive  in  our  present  societies, 
may  be  raplaead  by  tbeir true  and  tarmatfc^vebp- 
meat,  and  tkat  whm^  ike xhemg^  tak^fkiee^itm^m 
uecBmarHy  be  u^gteal  Ih'mintiwu  '■'^^\. 

The  human  race  are  now  in  their  efaiMUiood,-*4n 
lis  Jhcendinig  TranskiM  dr  jErtfc  period  of  4li«lv 
existmoe^poa  the  globe;  durfog: ibis  period  $tiey 
are  ignfttaiic<»f  thcdrtiiBtotte}^  4f.tfae  so^ 


«i8jf>tbd40  tfehr^pamoni^  and^of  the  laws  afi  order 
and/  harmony  which  govern  tbe>:  Snirerae.  As 
-iMii  are;  not  «ware  of  this  Btate^^f  Social  injisnc^^ 
4key  look  ppon  the  p9«t  oaredr  of  mankind  aa  4be 
-T^mev^r  aolifra/^ccnidAioa.  of  lAeirneaaii^  Ihcgr 

Mieve  that  the  state  of  discord^auffering  and  trouble. 

Which  characterizes  the  TVcmmiUmr  ia^to  contintie 
fluriiig  the  emtire  amne  of  their; career.. 

have  explainitel  with  sufficient  cleamess,  we 
in  Chapter  SixteeQih,  that  ac  the  eeetmence- 
4mnt  of  the  eiisteoce  of  .all  brings  miid  ctealnfeay 
Ihete  is  a'  period  of  sufieringy-  weaknesa  and  ignor- 
aboei  This  period  forms/the  Ascending  transition  of 
tho^exiatence,  .and  comprizes  a.stkaU  porti&n  cf  Uf 
Cke  an<  eighth^  sixteenth,  tbirty^aacond  or  less.. .  it 
4a 'a  period  of  fake  or  i  subtfershe  action^  and  is  an 
iSxeepti&a  totkt  QHterat  ■  IdWf  the  actiim  of  Which 
ia  tme  is*d^art?Hmtc..  Wherever  the  JEfervtante 
Mmemsni  doea odt  exists  the  -Sicbt)^!!!^. necessarily 
iMsty  for  comfdete  Inertia  is  an  abs^action*  Plem- 
mnk  accompanies  the  Haarmonic  movement^  as  Pain 
aBOompanies  tlie  Subversive.  / 
■  >•  ■  •   1  «j   . .     .    •       ■    '  •    '  .  -  1 

I  Let  neiUiistratelbui  viewby  anexaatple»  for  ita 
dear  compi^Dbensiott  is  •  important  ^t  the  com- 
mencement of  the  life  of  .man,'-^io.his  childhood  or 
the  asoending.  transition  .nf  his  exiatenoe,  we  find 
physical  and  intelieotual  weakxiesa. .  IMbre  the  chUd 
aooustottia  itself  to  the  world  in  which  it-  is  to  iij^eir*- 
10  tta,  food  and  air,  it  goM  Utrongh:  a  variety  of  die* 


^9«il  or  tuSterin^,  ^dieti  akffMhln^  ^-^eSiolicitf  ;-- 
^M  during  the  "Am  j'eai^  of  its  ytmhg  i^;  M  TAttU 
caniiot  61evate  itself  tbt^mrpr^hd-the  taws  aii& 
sfst«lm  of  the  Universe.  Thft  Ob^/^f  id^^Ani^  tfy  ho^r- 
evtsi',  only  ttn  Exception  to  the  :^dr^l  botrrsb'  6f 
ihan%  life,fer{f  fae  livesas  hifl^'l^bjrsibal  org&nizatii^ 
t^eqiiires,  <^ich  he  dd^is'iiotlW'drilniatioQ,)  he  wfll 
iibjojr  on  the  ohe  batid  k  l^gcJ^nreer  of  htelthy^^^Htfi 
he^e  ud  therc^  a  fbw  exceplS&h^,  whi'^  oafy  s^rHp 
to^onfirih  thiEl  g^ral  rulb»— arid  if  he  attfiiins  the 
ligb^  of  puberty,  he  wilf  throw  <ioff'oii  the  other  hatal 
Kis  intelleetuai'  weiaknfess,  and  ^in  'th^  po^er  Ijf 
fiotnprehending  Oodf  the  Vnlveifse  adt Destinies/''' 
Why  do  povwty'rfW^^ifflbrtii^erist  h!  f  '#arWt 
why  d6«s  afaM'teil  disiebfdiltit' a<^t!6n  feign  ma». 
cietyt  This  qiidstibtt  I*  ttiswered'^boi^e:  ft  is  Ife- 
cause  the  human  rttce  Ate  ymn^'t^p^n'ifte  ^tM<il; 
because  they  are  in  ikeir  infancy^  or  in  the  first  or 
transitory  period  of  their  social  career, — a  period  of 
physical  weakness  and  mental  ignorance.  This  is 
the  simple  explanation  of  the  past  an<i  present  state 
of  social  evil  and  misfortune ;  and  in  this  explana- 
tion  is  contained  the  proof  that  a  great  social  change 
mu$t  take  place^  and  that  to  the  present  social  in- 
coherence and  suffering,  social  harmony  and  ha{^i- 
ness  must  succeed,  for  it  is  a  transition  inherent  in 
the  Law  of  Duality  of  movement^  or  two-fold  mode  of 
development,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  laws  of  Uni- 
versal movement. 


adapted  to  their  pamens*  and  of  the  laws  of  order 
and  harmony  which  gorern  the  Universe.  As 
men  are  not  aware  of  this  state  of  Social  infancjf^ 
Ihey  look  upon  the  past  career  of  mankind  as  the 
-  true  or  nahtral  cpmdition  of  their  existence^  and  thejr 
beliere  that  the  state  of  discord^  suffering  and  trouble^ 
which  characterizes  the  Dranntion^  is  to  continue 
during  the  entire  antne  of  their  career. 

We  have  explained  with  sofficient  cleamessy  we 
believe^  in  Chapter  Sixteenth,  that  at  the  eommence- 
ment  of  the  existence  of .  all  beings  and  creatnraey 
there  is  a  period  of  sufiering,  weakness  and  ignor- 
ance. This  period  forms  the  Ascending  transition  of 
the  existence,  and  comprvees  a  smaU  portiem  of  it^ 
like  an  eighth,  sixteenth,  thirtysecond  or  less,  k 
is  a  period  of  fabe  or  stAverrive  action^  and  is  an 
Mzeeption  to  the  Cteneral  laWf  the  action  of  which 
is  true  and  harmonic.  Wherever  the  Hamumie 
Mouement  does  not  exist,  the  Sybversive  necessarily 
aaust,  for  complete  Inertia  is  an  abstraction.  Pleeh- 
sure  accompanies  the  Harmonic  movement,  as  Pain 
accompanies  the  Subversive. 

Let  us  illustrate  thw  view  by  an  example,  for  its 
clear  comprehension  is  important.  At  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  life  of  man, — in  his  childhood  or 
the  ascending  transition  of  his  existence,  we  find 
^jrsical  luid  intellectual  weakness.  Before  the  child 
aooustoms  itself  to  the  world  in  which  it  is  to  live^-*- 
10  its  food  and  air,  it  goes  through  a  variety  of  dis- 


easei  or  suflferings,  ^oeh  akleefhlng  Md'^dholicj^;— 
aM  during  the "fim  years  of  its- yoong  8g6,  itii  mMl 
caniiot  6levate  itself  to  trbmpr^ehd  the  laws  and 
sjst«lm  of  the  Universe.  ThiMdMleieeiiAnessiSf  how- 
evel',  only  an  Exception  to  the  general  course  of 
inan%  life,  for  if  he  lives  as  his')physica}  organization 
t^uiresy  (which  he  does*  not  ift^civiliflatioo,)  he  wfll 
iilijoy  on  the  one  haiid  a  long  careisr  of  health, — with 
here  and  there  a  few  excepfibtos,  whic^h  ovify  serve 
to  confirm  the  general  rulb,— and  if  he  attains  the 
irgfld  of  puberty,  he  wiU  throw  dff  on  the  other  hand 
iKs -intellectual  wedcness,  and  ^in  the  power  tf 
jiotnprehending  Godj  theUntve^  andDestinies. 

Why  do  poverQf'^hd  suflferiil^  exist  in  ihe  '#oridt 
why  doe* afaM'ta'd dncbrdntit'  a<^tl6n  feignin  ft6- 
eiety t  Thitr  tiU^stion  ii^  Mswered'  liboi^:  ft  is  tie- 
cause  the  human  ra^  we  young' iipm'^e  plan^; 
because  they  are  in  their  infancy f  or  in  the  first  or 
transitory  period  of  tlieir  social  career, — a  period  of 
physical  weakness  and  mental  ignorance.  This  is 
the  simple  explanation  of  the  past  an<i  present  state 
of  social  evil  and  misfortune ;  and  in  this  explana- 
tion  is  contained  the  proof  that  a  great  social  change 
must  take  place^  and  that  to  the  present  social  in- 
coherence and  suffering,  social-  harmony  and  ha{^i- 
ness  must  succeed,  for  it  is  a  transition  inherent  in 
the  Law  of  Duality  of  movement,  or  two-fold  mode  of 
development,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  laws  of  Uni- 
versal movement 


• 

BOW  wwted  in  miprodnetiTe  plays  and  misdiief,  could  be  di* 
reeted  to  usefiil  Induttry  and  to  stndiea. 

Bat  tlie  great  advantage  of  saeh  an  Institation  would  be  tbat 
a  practical  or  industrial,  and  at  tbe  same  time  a  scientific  edu* 
cation, — ^infinitely  superior  to  what  can  be  leceiyed  in  the  best 
schools  of  ciTiliaation,— «ould  begiren  to  the  children.  Our 
present  systems  of  education  pay  no  attention  to  their  health, 
tothedeveloppaiitof^i^  bed^^  andtatheurondust^  edu- 
cation, 'fhey  neigleci  ihree'  quarters  of  the  task  of  a  true 
system  of  education,  and  perform  the  remaining  quarter  moet 

JDi«w8ly.'-  '■  ■•■     ■    ■•'■■'        ■■■  .■■■:'■<":' 

-  •  ..'    '    .■>■:■ 

An  AsaociatioB  might  also  be  c^ganized  with  two  hundred 
gfowB  peiMmsi,.  'But  vitk-  thfamwahsf  Hie  machMJsn  <si  the 
lOioap*  aad  Series  •oiikL.tHit'ibe:jip)>lifd:  Mr  bwidBsd  ;«k 
MBCossary  fat  thai purpdae*  filidi-4ft  Assantstinn  moM  efiat, 
howerer,  a  profitable  iuTestmsiit  te  eapilBl*  lor  jbeiidea-  the 
greht  ee^nomiei  which  w^uld*  tmeit: kirn  Assooiati«i»  tbA  t»* 
lyittg  el  Qccupalioiis  and  the  uitioduetion  of  more  oonvemeaAe 
and  elegance  into  the  orgaMnatJen  ef  labor,  would  giYs  a  aeet 
tfl^  indiMlsy,  whish  would  ineietee  immeBselv  the  ^eal  product. 

.il^QflMkeatrlalt  whichwottlditestfiilly  the  problem  ef4r«e 
.AiaoosatioA;  that  is--«f  an  etdei  hj^  which  labor  and  social*  i*- 
Mol^  would  be, regulated  by  Se oes  of  Groups,  im > which  Im- 
4i«Miy  ijreoli'be  iimdered  attmetivef  the  passions  harmonitoallir 
4eTdoped  and  usefully  em^f^  ospaeities  and  talents  celM 
out  and  jndieiow^yidijtected,.  ilhe  demands  and  iequiiep()ents..i)f 
.humte.  natoie;  satisfied»  fewr-ihwidnid  peraons  at  last  aie  ns- 
cessary .  With  thia  number  th0  rSeilial  meehaaism,  whieh  is  4ie 
Qulytnie  reguli|ting:piiaielpWl9C  Wintry  ^  social,  relations, 
eiH  be  applied* 

'  :We  take  the  jriieviB  numberj  bacfiKBe  withit  about  i&j  Seme 
eaniM  ^gpaisedi.and  fi%.4itle«it'aw.  neeeaasnTrlo  ^^bI^^ 
H^uMM  qatipiiticHit  ^Htt^wgli^to  ndiwir^jgC/  ftequepi  ^hvpigm^f^ 
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fiinotioiM  «iid  to  apply. Groap9 19  ekaely  wmfmiA.^rvMm  «f 
' animals. and  vefatakeay.whk^  janeoaasarjtoeaU  £9Ftbm«l^ 
tion  and  riral  pretensions,  and  to  give  rise  to  tM  leagues,.  (Mhi- 
trasts  and  enthusiasm,  of  wliich  we  have  spoken  in  the  chapters 
on ^ OioiqMand  Series.   .. 

.  This  es^laina  why  Association  Is  impractioable  with  a  maU 
number,  .  Where  the  Serial  «Egamzatiim  ^oea  not  axisti,  pas- 
sional equilibrium  and  harmony  ave  impossibls«: .  Discords  and 
antipathiflU  break  out  in  all  small  unions  aa  dail^  experience 
proves )  what  is  more  disoordant  dian  the  •  fiuniLy  group  7  The 
error  has  been  oommitted  to  suppose  that  dtsc<»d .  was  lAheteiit 
in  mfm,  and  chat  the  larger  the  Association  the  greater  would 
be  the  diseord.^.  It  has  sot  been  disoorered  frsm  numerous 
indieali<Mis  in  tihe  material' worlds  tlmt  Harmony  is  only 
possible,  where  there  is  a  sufficient  namber  of  ekmmitSt.  and 
those  elements  arerightly  classed^  To  hamkeeise.  eharaelefs 
end  passions,  miwAssqciatioti  oi  four  hundred  penwns  at  least  is 
necessary,,  and  the  mode  of  elassiioetioii  isithe  Serial. 

With  eight  kundred  persons  a  brilliant  experiment  could  be 
made;  higher  harmemes  and  equilibriums  could  be  deteloped, 
a  more  perfect  organiaalian  giren  to  the  Groups  and  Senesv 
stronger  rifidries  aroused*  >e  bceader^ld  opened  to  ambition 
and  capacities,  greater  energy  directed  to  Industry,  and- the 
product  Of  profit  greatly  increased*  With  an  Assodirtion  of 
eight  hundred  persons,  success  would  be  more  prompl  and  osm* 
pleto  than  widi  an  Association  of  four  hundred,  proTided  it  was 
directed  by  a  skfllful  hand.  >  ■■: 

Weriudl  describe  an  Association  of.^  largest  ovdsr,  thit  of 
eighteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  persons.  It  wiU  eiq^ain  the 
smaller  Assod^tions,  which  are  reductions  (tf  it. 

As  we  speak,  effwo  thousand  as  the  largest  Asepciation,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  there  will  be  UQ  towns  and  cities  in  t^ 
.Cembioed  "Orders  Such :  will  not  be  the  case  %  A^seeietien  will 
have  its  large  citifli[«iid  capitshk    A  Ge|MiliA.wiM'be  eewpoied 
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of«i3Rtet>#MRa|itliout^Pltilaiix«8«-Hiet  of  a  tfaonmid^'  mr  tm 
IhMMuidliKM^ieDt  Httie  dwelliiig*,  deroid  of  ereiy  itAg  like 
efderv  utdty  a»d  oonfeiiieiice. 

The  first  practical  experiment  in  Association  idkmlH  M  di- 
fMled  by  persons  thomnghly  ao<)ttainted  with  its  la^hanism, 
iM  perfectly  teonviaoed^yf  the  goodness  of  the  passions  a»d  of 
th^  tvotii  of  Passional  attractioii  as  a  social:  gnide^ 

Oive  Ibe  ^iMction  to  ciyiliiees,  and  with  their  fal8e>  ^fpOetk 
of  ecotitMuy  Mid  thmr  exeluirive  money^oydng'  8pifit|.4hey 
i»ill  thwait  the  ^niiole  syslsiii  of  Atiraettfaiindnatiy;;  ^  IMr 
iBStiactiE¥e  belief  in  the  Timotisneits  of  ^e  paMnonsy  their  dls- 
Mgaid  of,  «r  contempt  for  habiaia  natbre^  wMld  Isad'^thettt 
also  to  storiHee  eonstantly 'tiia  denmiida  anft  requiraiMttls  4f 
AUmblkm  to  arbitrary  rales  and  TegvdalioM  6f  their  dwb^  aiHd  tb 
tali|9  their  pr^adiaea,  instead  of  httnmi*  ttttaWf  m  the  ila»dmd 
^tnAk  The  ayddMM^  of  erriliied^rrindioes  will  i|0Ba»* 
qaently  be^necessaiy  to  the'Sooeess  of  a  praetl^  ttiaU  ■  ^ ' 

An  agriooltiiral  Assodatioii  foimded  in  the  TkiaiQF  of  a  large 
dity,  whi^  would  afford  a  leady  market  for  its  produoli,  would 
oIAk  a  yery  profitable  infestment  to  eapital;  •     '  ^ 

CkUid  a  stock'^ompany  be  fenbed.fbr  sndi  anobjeetyit-iiiight 
lead' to  important  resnlils.  '  Agricnltare  ia  the  printDipal  sooiea 
of  intfioMd  wealth;  eodd  eapttal  be  <tifeeted  to  impronngr  i^ 
toffiVingita  better  org^sniaationy  it  would  be  the  most  prompt 
iMans  of  increasing  the  riches  of  sodety,  and  of  inaanag 
general  prosperity. 

Bsltliewfadebushieea  energy  and  talent  of  the  oommiitti^ 
ais  dirfeted  to  unprodnetit^  *  specnlatiTe,  intermediaia  or 
scheming  operalicAsr  ivhioh  do^  not  increase  prodoetioiit  bat 
4l^hil^'onthecoiitairy  dr^w  their  proita /^om,  "and  are  a- tax 
«i]^ioa)prodttctivB  Industry.         ■  ^'  '^ 

'  Cemiliavsef  4»«iks,  and  exchange  opcnrationsfiiMiiinranoaytnM^ 
inii'fMhei'  aibiiWftbiapamaB/engagi'tii^  dyMedti^  of  ««r  bnaliieas 
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men  and  capitalists.  They  are  merely  dealing  in,  and  operat- 
ing upon  the  products  of  industry,  created  under  the  disad-  r 
vantages  of  our  present  miserable  and  repugnant  system  of 
labor.  They  add  nothing  to  real  production,  but  on  the  con- 
trary harass  and  take  advantage  in  a  tiiousand  ways  of  the  pro* 
ducing  classes,  from  whose  labor  their  wealth  is  drawn. 

Three-fourths  of  the  schemes  and  undertakings  of  civilization 
prove  fidlures,  m^d  canve  ^.  vm  of  those  engaged  in  them.  It 
is  impossible  (hat  they  iall  can  succeed,  when  they  have  to 
draw  their  profits  from  the  scanty  product,  which  our  present 
system  of  Incoherent  industry  yields.  : ;      • 

A  profitable  and  at  the  same  time  a  secure  investment  of  ca- 
pital is  not  easily  found.  Agricultural  Association,  however, 
oflfers.the  possibility  of  this  combination.  The  ^onomies  of 
Association  combined  with  a  judicious  application  of  Isibor  and 
soiie,  would  increase  the  product  of  agpricnlture  fbur4bf  A.  l*he 
land  would  be  improved  by  cultivati(m,  and  the  edifices, 'Aianyi^ 
faiHories,  flMMir,  eio«,  eould  not  be  squandiaied  Hke  the*  esphai 
of  B  bank. 

Oonld  the  mania,  which  now  exists  for  startix^g  b^uiks,  ,be 
direeted  to  the  organizing  of  Associations, — that  is  to  increa#« 
ing  the  products  of  industry,  instead  of  increasing  the  mere 
represenUUive  of  those  products,  it  would  sdon  absort)  a  Very  large 
portion  of  the  present  misdirected  business  energy*  efllhe  ooubk 
trfi  and  pour  hi  upon  it  a  stream  ef  proBparil^,  Wlaeh  woild 
sink  into  forgetifuliiess  all  onr  present  pe^  and  unpaodaotiyf  , 
plana  of  aeeumalfl^lipg  wealth*. 


) 
-   / 


• 
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BOW  wwted  in  vnprodiietiTe  plays  and  misebief,  could  be  di* 
reeted  to  naefol  Induttry  and  to  stndiea. 

Bat  tlie  great  advantage  of  saeh  an  Institation  would  be  that 
a  practical  or  indostrialf  and  at  the  same  time  a  scientific  edu* 
cation, — infinitely  superior  to  what  can  be  leceiTed  in  the  best 
schools  of  ciTilisation,— could  be  given  to  the  children.  Onr 
present  systems  of  education  pay  no  attention  to  their  healtliy 
to  the  developamit  of  ^Mii  bodiaa,  and  to  their  industrial  edu* 
cation,  'fttey  negleot  ihree  quarters  of  the  task  of  a  tme 
system  of  edacation,  and  perform  the  remaining  quarter  most 
miserably.  '     ' 

An  AsSociatioB  mi^t  also  be  c^ganized  with  two  hundred 
fiewB  penonsi,  Bmt  wiA  ^im  mmku  Ike  mechsiiisn  of  tba 
Gnrnps  aad  Seiiea  Miild  not -be  ap)>lied:  four  hvadrad  mtt 
■Bccesafy  fat  that  purpdM.  fifcudi  an  Assoctttion  woidd  efiat, 
however,  a  profitable  investment  to  oapital,  for  beiidea  tks 
great  eoonomies  whieh  would  ranlt  from  Aasoeiatioa,  thet  v»* 
rying  of  occupations  and  the  introduction  of  more  oonvenioaee 
and  elegance  into  the  orgawiaation  ef  labor,  would  give  a  test 
to  Industry,  whieh  would  inetoaee  immenedv  the  real  product. 


.'  To  make  a  trial,  whieh  would  test  fiilly  the  problem  oTi 
AawwsatioA;  that  is— of  an  order  h^  which  labor  and  social  itt- 
latioat  wofuld  be  regulated  by  So  ties  of  Groups,  in  which  Im- 
duMiy  #oald  be  lendered  attractive,  the  passions  harmonieaUjr 
devdoped  and  ussfully  empd«iyad,  oapadties  and  talents  oaUed 
oot  and  judieiously  directed,-  the  demands  and  fsquiremento  of 
hunum  natuie  satisfied,  four  hundi^  persons  at  last  are  ne- 
cessary. With  this  number  tiie  BbM  mechanism,  which  is  tbe 
only 'tme  regulating  pnaaple  of  Industry  and  social  relations, 
eau  be  applied. 

We  take  the  above  number,  because  with  it  about  fifty  Senee 
ean|»e  orgpaiaedi  and  fi%  at  least  are  necessary  to  embraee 
indnatM  qetipiiHogs  eneufti.to  admit  of  frequent  chang«f|j||f 
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6umd<am  and  to  apply  .Gr<mp9  to  ckiaely  oompaiod  Fuistifla  of 
aubnals  and  vefetableay  whidi  la  neoeaaarj  to  call  fiirtb  cmnki- 
tion  and  riral  pretensions,  and  to  gire  rise  to  tba  l^agoeSf  oon- 
trasts  and  enthusiasm,  of  wtiioh  we  hare  spoken  in  the  chapters 
on  ^  OioiqM  and  Series* 

This  explains  why  Association  b  impractifiable  with  a  iaudl 
number.  Where  the  Serial  wEganization  doea  not  axisti,  pas* 
sional  equilibriuni  and  harmony  ana  impossibla^  .  Disooids  and 
antipathisft  break  out  in  all  small  unions  as  daily  eixpefience 
proveas  what  ia  more  disoordant  Aan  the&inily  groups  The 
error  has-been  oomaitted  to  suppose  that  dtsc<»d  was  inhefant 
in  man,  and  chat  the  larger  the  Asaoeialion  the  greater  would 
be  the  diseoid..  It  haa  lot  been  disoorered  firam  Bumefons 
indieatiom  in  Hie  matarial  world,  tint  Harmony  is  only 
posaiblSf  wheve  there  is  a  aoffioiant  namber  of  elemmitat.  and 
those  alementa  are-  lightly  elasaed*  Tohaimoniia  oharaelefs 
«nd  paasioaa,  «i  Aasooiatioii  («f  four  himdied  penoiis  at  least  is 
necessary^  and  the  mode  of  elasaiioatton  lAthe  Serial. 

With  eight  handled  peraons  a  brilliant  expeiiment  could  be 
made;  higher  harmonies  and  equilibriama  eould  be  deraloped, 
a  more  perfect  organiaalias  given  to  the  Groups  and  Senas, 
stronger  liYalriea  arouaed,  a  broader  iidd  opened  to  ambition 
and  eapaoitiast  greater  energy  directed  to  Induatiy,  and  the 
prodnet  ov  profit  gmatly  inciBased*  With  an  Aasoeiirtion  of 
eight  hundred  persons,  snooesa  woold  be  move  prompl  and  oem- 
pltto  than  widi  an  Asioeiation  of  four  lmndnd«  prpTidod  it  was 
directed  by  a  skilliul  hand. 

We  riudl  deeoribe  an  Asaociation  of  the  lacgeat  Qid«r#  thit  of 
eighteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  peraons.  It  wiU  explain  the 
amaUer  AaaoaiataoBS,  which  are  reduetions  (tf  it. 

As  we  speak  eftiro  thousand  aa  the  largest  AMpciation,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  there  will  be  no  towns  and  eitiea  in  t)M 
jGMnbined  Older.  Sneh  will  not  bathe  ease;  Anseeiafien  will 
hare  itolaifeeHiift  and  eapi^la.    A  Capilid.wQI  ba  aewpcmid 


of « (BRteT»^«lni|MlMH»'PlnkmzMr--4iot  of  a  tfaovnndv  «rtHi 
thowMiiiJ  Jneohttcht  Utile  dwelliBgt,  deroid  of  ererf  thaif  Mhe 
cwdofy  mitjr  ttttd  ooufiNueiio6» 

The  first  practieal  experiment  in  Aesoeiation  ihcmld  M  Ht- 
neied  by  peieons  thoimigliljr  aoquiinted  with  its  la^lmlni, 
tmA perfectly  eonfiMedof  the  foodseee  cf  the paesione lad  «f 
the  tram  of  FasflieBal  attraetioii  me  ft  eoolal  guide. 

Qiw  the  ^difectfton  to  ciTiliaeet,  and  with  their  fatoe  'wffMk 
of  economy  and  ttieir  enduiifse  moneyHDuking'  8pifit|.4lMf 
will  tiiwait  the  ^niiole  typtmn  of  Atlnetirfa'tiidiurtfyi;  -  Thiir 
iiiftiBctiE¥e  belief  ia  the  ^ietodaaets  of  the  pataionoy  their'diB- 
tagaid  eft  «r  contempt  for  habma  nature,  wonld  lead  'tiiMi 
alao  to  steriHee  eonatantl^  tiie  demanda  and  requhreBMali  ^ 
Attraetton  to  aibitrary  relet  and  legoIalioBa  of  their  own^  and  to 
talijB  their  pr^adieea,  inetead  of  hmnan  natoie,  m  Ae  itttdaid 
of  trtitlik  The  avoidante  of  etriliaed  prvjndioea  will  ^fiim^ 
qaently  be-neeeaaaiy  to  tiie  aooeeas  of  a  piactieal  trial;    - 

An  agriealtorel  Aaaoeiation  foimded  in  the  rieinity  of  s  huge 
eity,  whidi  would  afford  a  ready  maricet  for  ita  produeta,  wonld 
o^  a  irery  profitable  infestment  to  eapitai* 

Gonld  a  ttock-eompany  be  ISonbedibr  audi  an  object,  it  jnight 
lead  to  important  reaulta.  Agriculture  is  the  prinoipal  aoasoa 
of  national  wealth;  could  eapttal  be  directed  to  improTing"  i^ 
ta  giving  it  a  better  orpaniaationt  it  would  be  the  raoat  pmn^ 
UMane  of  inereaaing  the  riches  of  sodety,  and  of  inauxing 
general  prosperity. 

Bat  the  whole  business  energy  and  talent  of  the  oommilni^ 
a*e  dirteted  to  unprodueti?e« '  apeenlatlTe,  intermediate  er 
scheming  operatidbt  which  do''  not  increaae  production,  but 
whinAott  the  contain  draw  their  profits  fitom,  and  are  a  tax 
np6%  piodtiotiTe  Industry. 

'  CshMnsney  'bankay  and  exchange  eperalionsi  insuranee,  troat 
inii'fMhei'ftloelkMSba^ianiea/engagi  4m  attenti^  of  our  buaineaB 


thmntioal  and  ptiettenlluMnirledg^  4riiD«M1te  Mt*- 
sMkfcck^  The  grtatnt  -dShmtky  po«kibhr»  liiould 
exisCf  ftdr  Ifce  greatei^  thio  dmnjjtjh  of  fuwiioot^  talenti^ 
fbrtimw^  eti&^  Df  the  memben^  the  eaeier  it  will  'te' 

:If  the  fetmders  of  the  first' f^faalinx  were  to  ni^ 
ciete  at  eace  lulro  tboofaad  peraoiii>  or  for  a' trial  on: 
a  .Tedueed  /tcale^  .eight  fautidred«cil  woidd  peore  a 
faihipe(.'i  >  Oa  the  one  hand^  tlie  working  qlaises,  not 
knowing  hew  tkejr  were  to  be  emfdoyed,  Would 
dietaCe  tiBTBts,  -  aiid  exact  too  Aiucb.  On  -  the  i^her 
hattd».  the  richer  ehasee  would  want*  confidenee  and ' 
T%bne  to  enter  into  any  oontracta^t  Both  classes 
should  be  led  to  solicit  admission  as  a  particolar : 
fafon;  and  to  ^attain  this  end,  it  wiU-  only  be  itbees- 
savy  to  proceed  judiciaudb^  in  the  choiee  of  the  first 
mt  of  mendiefs  adimtted,  ivfao  nhoidd  consist  eMefly 
of  pooioc  akid  hired  ^rsons.  vTw6  year»  would  be 
requisite  to  perfect  aft  organizatiea  oo  a  large  scale, 
and  nine  months  on  a  «malL 

Eviiry  possible  v^ariety  of  agrieakural  puhmiti! 
shoidd  J)e:ti««ied<  on  in  the) Association*  Tinre^ 
branehes.  of  maniifaelures  at  Irast  should  beiov^ 
ganiaed  to  affHrd  ooeupation  daring  rainy  days  and= 
ttw  winter  meatlM.;  besictes  various  practical  brandne 
of  the^  arte  'aiid  sciences*  without  inekiding  thosel 
pursued  in  the  sobools.  i 

^eTen-eighths  of  tlw  members  sbonki  be  agdcsd* 
tttralists  and  manufooturers;  ^  balance  capitalists^ 
men  of  sckadeand  artiam,.  wfaoia  a  saMaH  Associa^ 
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tkm  ogfife  htondred  fwwotts^  ( iimrtfi  i)e  oniieoeMnrjrir 
iMIf^fit  a9i»  iniv  deseniriiig  tbd^^laigest  AssobitticMly 
tjMil  df  tw»  tiiotifaodfeni)ittf-%liH^  fitstbe^ 

mrtlerAiockl,  at  the  bther.  umero^  flt^reductiosofttk 
In  laying  out  the  fields  and  in  orgaaiziDgtbeiiPoHk'^ 
tkofB  of  the  first  FlialiidXfiiit  will  beneeeiBiaiy^o 
fofeteeand  cdoulito'as:lbr*M' poss^  the  idgms- 
of  attraction,  which  eac^HbmnchirfMliietrijrwittex* 
oil&  .  The 'pli3M»>tree^  fer  eotAaqpley  ia  le»  attnMtive; 
thiui  the.pear4ree$  fewer  ph]i»  thcut 'peav4re0a  c<mk 
seftentty  should  be  fiiairtcd.;  Tbeidegrea-o^aitnbQ^' 
tton^  whidh^  each ;iH^nbh  of  Indartvy  poneneB,.  wiUi 
b»4h€l  only  guide  to  follow  in  the  cfaoiee  of  ocatyi 
pitfmfl.'  ■  '  :  i.'i^^ij-'- 

-^Political-eeonomists  woold  reason  *  ;dUhrenttf^;: 
tfaeiy  would-  lay  >it  down  ^  a  princi^ple»  that  thoae^ 
ol^eciils-  ahonld  b&  c^tivated^  'whkh  }»roiiiieed  the 
misti'^  The  first  Phalanx  should  kifoii  this  eiror;  h 
witt  have '  to  fellow  a  difiereat  poUby  from' :  thoaa 
which  follow  it.  When  As^ociatioiB  becomes  geaeisl,- 
il*«tHrbie  neceBsary^  to  tegukle -Indairiry  tp  sail  'ihe 
danodSids  of  iaiaresl  as  wellsaa  offirttrfietioa^  Mit  » 
the"  first  Association)  a^  difimeitt  object  ls>  to  'fae^at^' 
thiaed;  the  great  question  iSfto'sucdsMl  in  (indtKiitq(^> 
eq^teen  {hundred  to  two  thotisand  -pei'soiHi  to  wotk 
ffeauatt^otiioii  abne.;;*  and  should  it  be  ibimd^^thstt 
the  cultivation  of  thistles  and  -bHaiti-  was  more-art^' 
titsotim  thab  the  caltiTalionof  friiiMreea  and  6ovMm, 
it  wtrald'  be  nedesbaiiy  :to  abaadon^  fruiit4tre^^iaflsi: 
flowsers/forijUsttea  antl4)riass  ini  the  .firsti  PJiaiauL 
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As  soon  as  the  two  great  ends  of  AssociatioDy — Jk- 
dustrial  attraction  and  Passional  equilihrvum  are  at- 
tained, means  willl)e  found  of  extending  the  sphere 
of  Industry  to  useful  objects,  which  were  neglected 
in  the  commencement.  The  first  and  sole  aim 
shovM  be  to  render  Industry  Attractive^  without  re- 
gard to  objects  cultivated ;  it  should  suit  its  policy 
to  this  great  end,  and  solve  the  problem  of  Industrial 
Attraction  by  any  atfd  every  means  within  its  power. 

The  internal  ot'ganization  of  the  Phalanx  wilt,  in 
the  commencement^  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Coun- 
cil, composed  of  i^ckholders,  distinguished  for  their 
wealth  or  their  industtrial  and  scientific  acquirements. 
Women,  if  there  be  any  capable,  will  take  part  with 
the  men ;  they  will  in  Association  be  upon  a  level  with 
them  in  all  business  matters,  provided  they  possess 
the  necessary  knowledge. 

In  Association  no  community  of  property  can  exist, 
nor  can  any  collective  payments  to  whole  familieis 
take  place.  An  account  is  kept  with  every  member 
individually,  even  with  children  over  four  and  a  half 
years  of  age;  and  every  person  is  remunerated  ac- 
cording to  Labor,  Capital  and  Skill. 

Parents,  husbands,  wives  and  friends  can,  as  in 
civilization,  put  in  common,  if  they  wish^  what  they 
possess;  but  the  Phalanx  in  its  relations  with  them, 
opens  on  its  bookd  an  account  with  each  individual- 
ly, even  with  the  child  five  years  old,  the  profits  of 
whose  industry  do  not  go  to  the  father,  but  are  rs^ 
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now  watted  in  nnprodoctiTe  playt  and  miachief,  could  be  di- 
rected to  naefnl  Indnatry  and  to  atudiea. 

Bat  the  gpreat  advantage  of  saeh  an  Inatitation  would  be  that 
a  practical  or  industrial,  and  at  the  tame  time  a  scientific  edn- 
cation, — ^infinitely  superior  to  what  can  be  receiyed  in  the  beat 
schools  of  ciTilisation,— -could  be  griyen  to  the  children.  Oar 
present  systems  of  education  pay  no  attention  to  their  healtii, 
to  the  deyelopment  of  tfaair  bodisty  and  to  their  industrial  edu- 
cation. They  neglect  three  quartera  of  the  task  of  a  tme 
system  of  education,  and  perform  the  remaining  quarter  moat 
miserably. 

An  Association  might  also  be  organized  with  two  hundred 
grown  penons.  But  with  tUt  uuaber  ibe  mechanitm  of  the 
Groupt  tad  Series  oould  not  be  ap)>lled:  four  hundred  «r 
neoetsary  for  that  purpoae.  8uoh  an  Aaaoeiation  would  offiw, 
howeyer,  a  profitable  inyestment  to  oapitaU  for  beatdea  tiie 
great  economies  which  would  reault  from  Aaaoeiation,  the:  ▼»- 
rying  of  ooeupsdoiis  and  the  introduction  of  more  oonyenienee 
and  elegance  into  the  orgaaiaation  of  labor,  would  give  a  aest 
to  Indnttry,  whieh  would  increase  immenselv  the  real  product. 

•  To  make  a  trial,  which  would  test  folly  the  problem  of- tme 
Aaaoeiatioa;  that  it— 4>f  an  order  ii^  which  labor  and  social  ra- 
Jatioat  would  be  regulated  by  Seriea  of  Groupa,  in  which  Ib- 
duatiy  #ottld  be  rsadered  attraetiye,  the  passions  harmonieally 
deyaloped  and  usefolly  employed,  oapacitiea  and  talents  called 
oat  and  judieioualy  directed,  the  demanda  and  requirements  of 
hamaanatuia  aatiafied,  four  hundred  peraons  at  last  are  ne- 
cessary. With  this  number  the  Serial  mechanism,  which  ia  the 
onlylme  regulating  priacipU  of  Industry  and  social  relations, 
enu  be  applied. 

:We  take  the  abere  number,  because  with  it  about  fifty  Seriee 
aap  bt  organised  i  and  fifty  at  least  are  necessary  to  embraee 
Afrfaatrial  oaoapatioas  anoHgh-.to  admit  of  frequent  changea^j^f 
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lunetioiit  and  to  appi^r  .Groups  to  ckaely  compmod  Tarietiea  of 
animak  and  Tegetables^ .  which  ia  neceaaary  to  etf  Ibrth  emula- 
tion and  rival  pretensions,  and  to  give  rise  to  the  leagues,  con- 
trasts and  enthusiasm,  of  which  we  haye  spoken  in  the  chapters 
on  iImb  Orosps  and  Series* 

.  This  eiplama  why  Association  is  impracticable  with  a  Small 
number.  Where  the  Serial  <»ganizatipn  does  not  exist,  pas- 
sional equilibrium  and  harmony  are  impossible.- .  Discords  and 
antipathiiii  break  out  in  all  small  unions  as  daily  experience 
proves  3  what  is  more  discordant  than  the&mily  group?  The 
error  has  been  committed  to  suppose  that  discord  was  inhetent 
ia  man,  and  thai  the  larger  the  Aseoeiatioa  the  greater  would 
be  the  discord.  It  has  lot  been  disooTcred  frem  numerous 
indJeatMms  in  Hie  malarial  world,  that  Harmony  is  only 
posaiblet  where  there  is  a  sufficient  aamber  of  elemiMitay.  and 
those  ^ementa  aiO'  rightly,  classed*  To  haimoniie  charaders 
«nd  passions,  mi  Asspciattcm  cf  four  hmidred  persons  at  least  is 
necessary^  and  the  mode  of  classiioation  i»  the  SeriaL 


With  eight  hundred  peraons  a  brillianl  experiment  could  be 
made;  higher  hannomes  and  equilibriuaw could  be dCT^oped, 
a  more  perfect  organisaliaB  given  to  the  Groups  and  Senesv 
stronger  rivalries  aroused*  a  broader  4fidd  opened  to  a&d>ilion 
and  capacities,  greater  energy  directed  to  Induatry,  and  the 
product  Of  pr(^l  greatly  increased*  With  an  Aasoeiatioii  of 
eight  hundred  persons,  suocess  would  be  moie  prompt  and  com- 
plete than  widi  an  Association  of  four  hundred,  provided  it  was 
directed  by  a  skillful  hand. 

We.  shall  deaoriba  an  Asaacmtion  of  ^  laigeat  Qgder,  thai  of 
eighteen  handred  to  two  thousand  persons.  It  wiU  exf^ain  the 
smaller  Assoetations,  which  are  reduotiona  of  it. 

As  we  speak,  of  lyiro  thousand  aa  the  largest  Association,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  there  will  be  no  towns  and  aitiea  ia  t^M 
Cembined  Older.  Such  will  not  be  the  case  t  Assoeiatisn  will 
have  its  laige  citisft  and  capitals*    A  Capital.  wiH  ba  eooipossd 


HmnMumI  inortiefeiit  tttlle  dwellitags,  dmM  of  ereij  tbm^Vke 

6fderf  ttoltjr  attd  ooufmieiio^* 

■ '      '    '  ■*■■*. 

Tlie  first  practical  experiment  in  AModation  dioiilA  M  Wi- 
nded by  penloiia  thonraghly  acquainted  with  itt  m^c^nlnit 
aftd  perfectly  touftMedK^  tlie  foodneaa  of  the  pasaiona  sai^  af 
th^  tnitli  ef  PaatieMi  attractioa  aa  a  aocial  guide. 

Qm  tke  lilfeetion  to  dtiiiaeea,  and  witik  their  fabe:  ajutmi 
of  ecoifoaiy  and  fhen  eaoainwiyM  moneynnaking  8pint,\4iMf 
win  thwart  the  whole  ayttoo  of  Attraelirv»indiisti7%''^^ 
iaatincliva  belief  in  the  TietodenMe  of  die  paaaiona,  tfaeirrdte- 
regant  of,  «r  contempt  for  h«bia»  natiiie,  wonld  laad-'Hiaii 
alao  to  saorifice  eonaCant^  tiie  demaoda  and  reqanunaMH^af 
AttraethNi  to  aibitiafy  laAea  and  legidailiona  of  thar  owb»  aiid'tb 
talijs  their  prtjodieea,  inateadofhtenaA  natore,  aa  tiMitaartiBd 
of  tnithk  The  avoidMiiD  of  eiriliaed  prejndioea  will 
qaently  ba-neceaaary  to  the  aaeoeas  of  a  piactteal  trial; 


Aa  afrrionltttral  Aaaooialion  fixmded  in  the  Tieialty  of  n  large 
oitfy  which  would  afford  a  veady  market  for  ita  products,  woold 
olAr  a  ¥ery  profitable  infestment  to  capital; 

0<Mld  a  atook-eompaay  be  formed. for  sn^  aa  object,  it  jnighit 
lead  to  important  reMlla.  Afrkmltare  ia  the  principal  aoavea 
of  nsttoMd  wealth;  codd  eapHsl  be  <tiiected  to  improTin(f  i^ 
to  filing  It  a  bettsr  orgpsniaation,  it  would  be  the  moat  prooq^ 
flMana  of  inereaaing  the  richea  of  society,  and  of  inauinf 
general  prosperity. 

Baa  the  whdebusineea  energy  and  talent  of  the  oommnni^ 
asa  diraeted  to  unpioduetiTe, '  apeeulatiTe,  intermediate  ear 
aeheming  operaliAa,  which  do"  not  increaae  production^- but 
which  an  the  contrary  draw  their  profit*  from,  and  are  a-  tax 
i^oayprodiKthre  Industry. 

-  €#mlMRM»  ^anka,  and  exchange  operalionsi  insnTanoa^  tniat 
ioii'iMlMi'  atbofeMbttpameay  engagi  llM  aHenti^  of  our  bnaineait 
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men  and  capitalists.  They  are  merely  dealing  in,  and  operat- 
ing upon  the  products  of  industry,  created  under  tiie  disad-  ' 
vantages  of  our  present  miseiahle  and  repugnant  system  of 
labor.  They  add  nothing  to  real  production,  but  on  tbe  con- 
trary harass  and  take  advantage  in  a  thousand  ways  of  the  pro- 
ducing classes,  from  whose  labor  their  wealth  is  drawn. 

Three-fourths  of  the  schemes  and  undertakings  of  civilization 
prove  failures,  and  cause  .the  ruin  of  those  engaged. in  them.  It 
is  impossible  Chat  they  all  can  succeed,  when  they  have  to 
draw  their  profits  from  the  scanty  product,  which  our  present 
system  of'  incoherent  industry  yields. 

A  profitable  and  at  the  same  time  a  secure  investment  of  ca- 
pital is  not  easily  found.  Agricultural  Association,  however, 
oflSars.the  possibility  of  this  combination.  The  economies  of 
Association  combined  with  a  judicious  application  of  labor  and 
soils,  would  increase  the  product  of  agriculture  fourfold.  Tlie 
land  would  be  improved  by  cultivation,  and  the  edifices,  manii* 
faotories,  il<wki,  etc.,  eould  not  be  squandered  like  the  ca]»tal 
of  a  bank. 

Could  the  mania,  which  now  exists  for  starting  banks,  be 
directed  to  the  organiiing  of  Associations,— that  is  to  increa^ 
ing  the  products  of  industiy,  instead  of  increasing  the  mere 
representative  of  those  products,  it  would  soon  absorb  a  Very  large 
portion  of  the  present  misdirected  business  energy  of-the  oouih 
try,  and  pour  in  upon  it  a  stream  of  proiperi^,  whieh  wotld 
sink  into  forgotfukiess  all  onr  preaent  petl^  and  w^noductivv 
plans  of  aeeumnlatuig  wealth* 


.:-» 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-SIXTH. 

DBTAIL8  TO  BB   OBSBVED  IW  F0UVDI1I«   A   PHALAJIX. 

For  an  Associatioti  of  eighteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  pemons  a  tract  of  land  three  miles  square, 
say  in  roUbd  numbers  six  thoi:»and  acres^  will  be 
necessary.  A  fine  stream  of  water  should  flow 
through  it  Its  surface  should  be  undulating  and  its 
soil  adapted  to  a  varied  cultivation.  It  should  be 
adjoining  a  forest,  and  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
large  city,  which  would  afford  a  convenient  market 
for  its  products. 

The  first  Phalanx  being  alone  and  without  the  aid 
of  neighboring  Associations,  will  have,  in  consequence 
of  its  isolated  position,  so  many  voids  in  attraction, 
so  many  passional  calms  to  fear,  that  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  select  a  fine  position  adapted  to  all  varie- 
ties of  cultivation  and  occupations.  .  A  level  country 
would  be  very  unsuitable,  as  it  would  derange  the 
action  of  a  great  many  Series. 

Two  thousand  persons  of  different-degrees  of  for- 
tune,  of  different  ages  and  characters,  of  varied 
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thoorvtioal  and  ptielical  koowfedgd,  jhoiM  be  m^* 
aoeialed.  The  greatest  difwrtity  poaiiUe'  thoufcl 
exists  for  the  greater  the  diven^ty:  of  paaiiomv  lalenti^' 
fortuaee^  ete^  of  the  memben^  the  easier  it  will  be 
to  faarmoam  them* 

If  the  founders  of  the  first  Phaltm  were  to  asso^ 
date  at  ooce  two  tbousaod  persons,  or  for  a  trial  on 
a  reduced  «cale»  eight  hundred,  it  would  prore  a 
fUhire;^  On  the  one  hand,  tiie  workiiq;  glasses,  not 
knowing  how  they  were  to  be  employed,  urould 
dictate  terms,  and  exact  too  iauch.  Otr  the  other 
hand,,  the  richer  classes  would  want  coafidenee  and 
vifose  to  enter  into  any  oontractSr  -  Both  classes 
should  be  led  to  solicit  admission  as  a  particular 
fafor;  mni  to^attain  this,  end,  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  proceed  jodtciourijf  in  this  choiee  of  the  first 
set  of  members  admitted,  who  irfioidd  consist  efaieAy 
<rf'  poorer  ahd  hired  persons  Twd  years  would  be 
requisite  to  perfect  an  organization  on  a  large  scale, 
and  nine  months  on  asmalL 

Evwy  possible  Mriety  of  agricakural  pursuits 
should  be  tittoried'  on  in  the  >  Association.  Three 
branches  ■  of  manufaolnres  at  least'  should  be  ag* 
ganiaed  to  afihfd  occupation  dnrii^  rainy  days  and 
the  winter  months ;  besides  various  practical  branches 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  without  including  those, 
pursued  in  the  sohools. 

^e▼en-eighths  of  the  members  shoidd  be  agricat- 
tiiralists  and  manufiicturers;  tiie  balance  capitalists, 
men  of  sciaaoe.and  artiatSr  who  in  a  sbmUI'  Associa^ 


• 

BOW  wasted  in  unprodactiTe  playi  and  misdiief,  coald  be  di« 
leeted  to  naeful  Ludttatiy  and  to  atodiet* 

Bat  the  great  advantage  of  saeh  an  Inatitation  would  be  that 
a  practical  or  industrial,  and  at  the  aame  time  a  scientific  edu- 
cation,— ^infinitely  superior  to  what  can  be  receiyed  in  the  best 
schools  of  ciTilization,-H;ould  be  giyen  to  the  children.  Our 
piesent  systems  of  education  pay  no  attention  to  their  health* 
to  the  deyekpoient  of  Ihittr  bodii«i  and  ta  theix .  industrial  edu* 
cation*  T%ey  neglect  ihree' quaitera  of  the  task  of  a  true 
syateql  of  education,  and  perform  the  remaining  quarter  most 
Miserably.- 


>"*  .< 


An  Association  might  also  be  (ffganized  with  two  hundred 
'§Kmn  peiaonsto:  -  > Bmt  wift  this  maiku  the  mechanina  of  th« 
;€hMps  aad  SsBles  ccNild,  R<it<be.apt>llsd:  fimr  handled  «k 
jMPsasary  for  that  purpose^  Stioh  an  AssaeiatiQii  w««ld  ofias, 
howerer,  a  profitable  inTesUnent  te  oapttaU  for  besides  the 
grakt  eeonomiei  which  w^ttld<  raaajt :  from  Assootatioii^  thid')  ya- 
i^iiif  of  oocupatioiis  and  the  introduction  of  more  oonyenieiiee 
and  elegance  into  the  organiaation^f  labor*  would  |^ye  a  lest 
tO(  fadostry,  whieh  would  inerease  Immensely  the  ^ eal  product. 

*iiWQ  mtke  a  trial,  which  would. jtost  folly  the  problem  <^-trae 
.lUMAiatioa;  that  is— of  an  otdei  i^  which  labor  and  social*  m- 
jjilfDlit  would  be, regulated  by>  Seiiea  of  Groups,  in  .which  la- 
idaMqr  i^euM  be  lendsred  altnietiye,  the  passions  harmOisidally 
^yalq>ed  and  usefully  emp^y^d,  oipaeities  and  talents  ca)M 
.Mt^and  judiciously  directed,.  :^e  demands  and  requirepteiMa.-qf 
.hvmta.  nature: 'Satisfied^  fovurhimdiwd  persons  at  last  are  us- 
cessary .  With  this  number  thfl  ^CtoAal  meohanismr  whidki  is  4ie 
•9nll|r^<tfu^  regulating. piiai^pl^  i>(  Industry  and  social,  reliU^ns, 
^iti.be-applied.  .  :-.>,;• 

> .  jWe  take  the  nbeye  nuoibery  because  with,  it  about  fifty.  Sfms 
ani^tfe  <Mrgi|nicedi,aiid  fi%. ^tlsffi^' are.  necessary Jo^eaidbiffe 
unhil^tiA  Qswpiitt<Hts  cn^Mit^^tp  ndn^.HoC  Iniquei^  ^tanfiMillf 


fimetiQiia  and  to  apipi]r>,6roap9/to  cksely  eonqmivA.TtfiMit^  of 
animals. and  v^gietaUes,.  which  is  necessary  io  sstt  l9r^  sninl%- 
tion  and  rival  pretensions,  and  to  giYS  rise  tp  th(»  l^sgoesv,  con- 
trasts and  enthusiasm,  of  wliioh  we  haye  spoken  in  the  chapters 
on iImb OroKpsand  Series*    . 

,  .  This  eiplains  why  Association  is  impracticable  with  a  small 
numrfier.  Where  the  Serial  <»gani2atipn  doss  not  exM»  pss- 
sional  equilibrium  and  harmony  are  impossiblsk  .  Discords  and 
antipathiiii  bieak  out  in  all  .small  unions  as  dsil^  ezperience 
process  what  is  more  discordant  than  the'&mi^  fP*"^^  'Hie 
error  has  been  oommitted  to  suppose  that  discord  was  inhtfrest 
in  maut  and  that  the  larger  the  Aseoeiatio»  the  greater  would 
be  the  discord. .  It  has  not  been.  disooTcred  frsm  numerous 
indjcBttons  in  tlio  natsrial- worlds  that  Hamumy  is  only 
possiblst  where  there  is  a  sufficient  aamber  of  elemiMitSr  and 
those  dements  are-xightly.  classed*  To  haymontae.  chara«feeis 
«nd  passioiiSf  ttd  Asspciatum  of  four  hundred  peiaciis  at  least  is 
necessary^  and  the  mode  of  elassiioation  i»  the  SerisL 

With  eight  hnndred  persons  a  brilUuit  etpwdunent  could  be 
made;  higher  bannontes  and  equilibriuaw  could  bedCTtfopedt 
a  more  perfect  organisatiaB  given  to  the  Groups  and  Senasv 
stronger  rivalries  arousedtn  broader  4fidd  opened  to  audition 
mod  eapaoitisst  greater  energy  directed. to  Industry^  and- the 
product  Of  profit  gnatly  increase*  With  an  Association  of 
eight  hundred  persons*  success  would  be  moie  prompt  and  0|»m- 
plots  than  widi  sn  Association  of  four  handredt  pfovided  it  was 
directed  by  a  skUlful  hand. 

Ws;  shall  describe  an  Asaockition  of  ^  laigesioidsiv  thit  of 
eighteen  handred  to  two  thousand  psfScms.  It  wiU  explain  the 
amaller  Assoe^tionsy  which  are  reductions  df  it. 

As  we  spesJcoC  two  thousand  aa  the  largest  Association,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  there  will  be  n^  towns  and  otties  in  t|ie 
Combined  Order.  Such  will  not  ba  the  case  ^  Association  will 
have  its  large  citieii.aiid  capitals*    A  CapiHil. wiM.  bs  oooipQisd 
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€friteleiD#'iMRtt|)ltiourPlmlatixMr---iMyt  of  a  ^owMundv  erteii 
tlMNMuid'hioeherinit  Utde  dwellikig*,  dcRroid  of  every  thiii^  like 

efder^  ittdly  and  oolirpmieiioe. 

<      •  -  '  •. .  .     '    . 

Tlie  first  practical  experiment  in  AftKksialiaii  riioitiM  M  ^ 
jMled  by  pertons  tli<MRmgkly  acquainted  wUh  ita  mechanism, 
aftd  perfectly'  toavinoedi^  th«  foodneaa  of  the  paaaioni  and  of 
tlie  tnitll  of  PaafliaBal  attraetioit  aa  a  addal  gaide< 

Give  tlw  rdUection  to  dyiliaee*,  andwitb  theit  fsdae  ayiitm 
of  economy  and  Aeir  eislQidve  money<4nakin;  spiiik,  4bqr 
will  thwart  tlM  whole  iytlao  of  AtlraeliffV'iiidnatiy^  '1^ 
iiiatiBcliva  belief  ia  tlia  vidolisMits  of  die  paaaiona,  their  <  dia* 
ttfguit  of,  or  contempt  for  habukiiF  nalbre,  weald  lead'th«t 
alao  to  siorlfice  eonatantly  tiie  dwoaiida  and  raquhrcaain  irf 
AMiaeliovto  aihitiiny  ratea  and  TOffidalioto  of  their  own,  akid  Id 
tilljS  their  prajodieea,  inatead  of  httraak  natofe,  aa  tiieiliiidaid 
^'tvtithk  TheavoidMMe  of  eiriliied  prejndioea  will  ^oimo- 
quently Wneeesaary totheaooeeaaofapiacttealtrial,    ^^ 

An  agrionllwral  Aaaooiatioii  ISMmded  in  the  Tieiaity  of  m  large 
dty^  which  wonld  afford  a  veady  market  for  ita  prodncla,  Woold 
olAr  a  very  profitable  inrestment  to  capitals  • 

Goold  a  atook"Company  be  formed. for  audi  an  object,  it  jnigiit 
lead 'to  important  reiftiUa.  >  Afrienitore  ia  the  principal  aooioa 
of  nUloMd  wealth;  eodd  eiipital  be  <tiieeted  to  improving^  i^ 
to  ififingit  a  better  orgpMiiaation,  it  would  be  the  moat  proin^ 
meana  of  inereaaiii|r  the  riehea  of  aodely,  and  of  inauriaf 
general  prosperity. 

B«l  the  whole  buaineea^Mrgy  and  tal«3t  of  the  oommmiity 
aia  dirfcted  to  unpioduetive,  *  apeculatlTe,  intermediate  er 
aeheming  operatic^ar  which  do"  not  incraaae  produetioik,  but 
Whioh'oti  the  cotatcary  draw  their  profita  ^om,  "and  are  a-  tax 
1^%  productive  Induairy.  -  ii 

'  CoMNlioraa^  4mnka^  and  exchange  >epttratkn8$'iB«iJhrano«,trii«t 
imi'iMlMi'  ilb(AiMftM^paiiiaa/engagi^ilM  tHentk^  of  •ur  buahMaa 
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men  and  capitalisls.  They  are  merely  dealing  in»  and  opexat- 
ing  upon  the  prodocts  of  industry,  created  under  tiie  disad-  ' 
vantages  of  our  present  miserable  and  repugnant  system  of 
labor.  They  add  nothing  to  real  production,  but  on  the  con- 
trary harass  and  take  advantage  in  a  thousand  ways  of  the  pro- 
ducing classes,  from  whose  labor  their  wealth  is  drawn. 

Three-fourths  of  the  schemes  and  undertakings  of  civilization 
prove  failures,  ai|d  cau^^he^  ruin  of  those  engaged  in  them.  It 
is  impossible  Chat  they  an  can  succeed^  when  they  have  to 
draw  their  profits  from  the  scanty  product,  which  our  present 
system  of  incoherent  industry  yields. 

A  profitable  and  at  the  same  time  a  secure  investment  of  ca- 
pital is  not  easily  found.  Agricultural  Association,  however, 
ofS^ra  the  possibility  of  this  combination.  The  econcnniea  of 
Association  combined  with  a  judicious  application  of  labor  and 
waUf  would  increase  the  product  of  agricultuite  foiur^btt.  l*he 
laftd  wodd  be  improved  by  cultivation,  and  the  edllleiss,  teanii' 
faMories,  iI<wKi,  etc*,'  eould  not  be  sqnandcied  like  the*  capitii 
of  a  bank. 

Could  the  mania,  which  now  exists  for  starting  b^nks,  be 
direeted  to  the  organiiing  of  Associations,— that  is  to  increa^ 
ing  the  products  of  industiy,  instead  of  increasing  the  mere 
representative  of  those  products,  it  would  sdon  absorb  a  Very  large 
portion  of  the  present  misdirected  business  energy  of'the  douiH 
try^  and  pour  in  Kpoii  it  a  stream  of  proipori^,  wfaieh  wotld 
sinkiatD  forgetfukiess  all  onr  piMeiit  petl^  and  nnpaoductiyv  . 
plans  of  aeeumnlatuig  wealth* 
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served  and  co]istitute»  together  with  legacies,    ilk 
heritances  and  interest^  a  fund,  which  the  Phalass 
pireserTes  for  him  until  he  is  of  age. 

.  All  lands,  machines  furniture,  or  other  objectii, 
brought  by  members  into  the  Association,  are  ap- 
priiised  at  their  cash  value,  and  represented,  as  wc^ 
M  th^  monied  capital  paid  in*  by  transferable  shar«p, 
which  are  secured  upon  the  personal  and  real  eatile 
of  the  Phalanx,  that  is  upon  its  domain,  edifices, 
flockS)  manufactories^  etc  The  Counbil  traoafera 
to  each  person  the  value  in  shares  of  the  objecli^ 
which  he  has  furnished.  A  person  may  be  a  member 
without  being  a  stockholder,  or  a  stockholder  wilb- 
oi^t  being  a  member.  In  the  latter  case,  he  receives 
no  part  of  the  profits,  which  are  awarded  to  Lctb&r 
wdSkilL 

The  annual  profits  of  the  Association  are,  after 
ta^ng  an  inventorv,  divided  into  three  unequal  por- 
tions, and  paid  as  follows : 

Five  twelvths  to  Labor, 

Four  twelvths  to  CafUal. 

Three  twelvths  to  Practical  and  them^etical  inoto- 
ledge. 

Every  person  may,  according  to  circumstances, 
receive  a  part  of  the  three  classes  ofprofit,  or  of  any 
oqe  separately.  * 

The  Council,  which  has  charge  of  the  financial 
department,  advances  to  the  poorer  members,  cloth*- 
ii^,  Ibod  and  lodging  for  a  year.    No  risk  is  ruo  io 


tJh(Kif«tioal  and  ptkoAenl  kooivledgci,  jhoyW^be  m^ 
mmUfA,^  The  greatMt  ^Ifmriky  p<MiUv»  should 
wi0ifior  1116^  greater  uiemvieriii^yrOipaaiioM^taleiniV' 
fbrtiiMs^  ele^  t>f  the  memben^  the  eaaier  it  will  'be 
lo^termoiako  them;  ^ 

vlf  the  founders  of  the  first  Phalinx  were  to  asso-^ 
ekrte  at  oocetwo  tboosaod perac^nt^  or  for  a^ trial  on 
a  inredueed  scai^  eight  huhdred,  it  would  piove  a 
fUhirft*!  On  the  one  hand^  the  werkiiq;  qla^ses,  not 
knowing  how  thejr  were  to  be  emfdoyed/  Would 
dictate  termsi  -  and  exact  too  iauch.  On*  the  other 
hand,,  the  richer  classes  would  want  coafidenee  and 
vifose  to  enter  intd  anjoontractsrt- Both -classes 
should  be  led  to  solicit  admission  as  a  particular 
ftifOPf  «iid  to>attain  thiseod,  HwiUcndy  be  neces- 
sary to  proceed  jodtciourijf  in  the  choiee  of  the  first 
set  of  members  admitted^  who  irfiould  consist  efaieAy 
irfpooior  ahd  hired  jperson&  .Two  year»  would  be 
requisite  to  perfect  as  organization  on  a  large  scale, 
and  nine  monthaon  a'BmalL 

Ei^ery  possiUe  variety  of  agricakural  pursuits 
shonU  JbeiMoriedvon  in  the* Association.  Three 
branohes.  of  manufaotures  at  least  should  be  osr 
ganixed  to  afihfd  oeeupation  dnrii^  rainy  days  and 
the  winter  meatha;  besides  various  practical  branches 
of;  the  arte  and  soiences^  without  inekiding  those, 
pursued  ui  the' sohools. 

^e▼en-eighths  of  the  members  shoidd  be  agrical- 
ttiralists  and  manufiioturers;  1^  balance  capitalists, 
men  of  sciaade.and  artistsr  who  in  a  sbmUI  Associai> 


imlth^n^09m  «plkeal9vl  to  ouiy  owi  tlMir  giupfaig  poi 

Thoie  ooBpuiiii  0a»  b«  uidefliiitdy  liioraMBd  la  the  8tiit»  of 
Ntw- Yirt.  mder  ibmOmani  Baakuif  LviTt  ^yf  whidi  .we 
have  alretdy  ipolMB.  /IW  mtui  fesMe  .0C  these  noir  Instile^ 
titHiftAt  Id  mike  real  ettaia  the  heiie  of  aeireelatiDg  mudinwf 
laike  it  oonwtihie  praportj*  lopieoonted  by  stock  md  pqM^ 
inoMy. '  HueeyHkn  hdnftfte  landed  pim>ert.y  directly  wader 
tha  away  of  .aapiHiliata  and  haakan»  and  will  probably  be^  toi, 
inyortMt  aid  in  tiie  praoaaa.  of  abaovbing'  the  landed  eot^  0i 
the  eoii|itiy«  whieh  ia  now  aqally  held  by  thote  who  a4ltiif«||i 
it.  Jf  othei.alataa  do  not  iatiodiiee  tha  aamov  or  aome  aittUar 
•yttem^  other  echenMe  will  be  deriaed,  and  there  will  borne 
rqioaa  to  that  reetloM)  lapacioaa,  graaping  ipiiitf  which  ia  apw 
awake,  until  the  entira  ihndamental  pioperty  of  aociety^^-fthe 
aoil,  |Banii6etoriaa»  etci  ia  abBorbed«  and  until  the  whole  ftbrie 
of  iiee  eompetitioBy  of  lioenaed  Iraiid  and  intennediate  i^ine, 
•inka  by  ita  own  earoeaeea  into  a  vaat  monopoly,  with  ita  ftlae 
regnlatiTe  ayatent  and  ita  eoawed  eombination  of  action. 

It.  ia  eltogather  probable  that  the  organiaing  of  large  Rural 
BetaWiehmenta  and  the  Ibunding  of  Aeaoeiationa  will  be  the 
wodc  of  a^oek-oompaniea  in  this  eonntiy.  Should  some  power* 
ful  eompany  beoome  possessor  of  an  axtenah e  tract  of  land» 
pedbapa  of  «n  entire  county,  and  ahould  it  find  that  the  £mna, 
leaaed  out  to  tenants,  yielded  but  a  poor  return  on  the  money  in> 
▼efledt  (lor  with  the  present  deaultoiy  and  ineoherent  system 
of  ftrming^,  laiida  at  tiieir  present  Taluation  pay  but  a  poor  rate 
of  intenat,)  that  the  rente  were  with  diffiealtj  collected,  and 
that  the  land  was  neglected  or  worn  out,  the  company  might. 
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to  incieaae  its  profits  and  to  improTo  its  lands,  undertake  the 
organisation  of  large  Agricaltoral  establishments,  similar  to 
tome  one  of  the  three,  which  we  haye  described,  or  upon  soifte 
analogous  plan.  '  It  Is  of  rery  littfe  cohseqaehce  bj  what 
means  a  commencement  is  made^  it  would  soon  lead  to  the  de- 
sired end— 4o  the  introduction  of  combination  into  agriculture. 
It  is  to  this  branch  of  industry  tliat  AssodatioQ  must  first  be 
applied  in  order  to  introduce  it  into  other  branches,  and  particu  • 
larly  into  commerce.  Thus  some  large  company  may  realise 
the  project,  wluch  we  have  supposed  in  Europe  executed  by  a 
GoTemment.  It  is  singular  that  it  has  not  been  thought  of. 
If  our  financiers  were  not  so  much  absorbed  in  stock,  banking 
and  other  operations,— operations  which  require  neither  deep 
thought  nor  calculatioa,  but  merdy  intrigue  and  command  of 
ci^taly— some  vast  undertaking  like  the  aboTe  would  hare 
been  planned  and  executed. 

Agriooltoral  AMooiation,  which  is  entirely  oTeriooked,  lUMi 
which  in  its  eariy  oonmenoement,  may  appear  of  but  little, 
ia^iertanee^  wUl  be-the  means  of  bringing  about  a  fundamental 
dnnge  is  ow  whole  indnstiial,  commefcial  and  finandai  sya- 
tern,  and  as  a  consequence  in  the  social  organisation  itselfl  II 
woold  Im  the  moat  pnmqit  method  of  giving  an  onward  m#fe- 
raent  to  uodlMf^  aad  would  in  a  few  yean  produce  great  and 
beneficial  melts.  We  therdbie  say,  if  the  age  has  not  the  in- 
telligenoe  to  undertake  a  scientific  organisation  of  A8Soetalion« 
then  let  it  be  commenced  in  some  wsy,  evsA  though  it  be  by 
thst  instinct  of  monopoly  snd  extortion,  whieh  is  inksient  in 
capitil,  conmeree  and  finance. 

22* 
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TRANSITION  TO  THE  PRACTICAL  ORGANI- 
ZATION  OF  ASSOCIATION. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY.POURTH. 

SOCIAL   mTABTCT  Of  THX  HUllAll    RACB. 

To  compreheod  the  Destiny  of  Man  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  great  Tranrformatian  from  the  present 
state  of  poverty,  suffering  and  social  8,ubversion  to 
jocial  happiness  and  unity,  the  mind  must  elevate 
itself  to  see  nothing  great  and  nothing  small  in  the 
Universe, — to  reflect  upon  the  career  of  the  whole ' 
human  race  on  the  pla.iet  as  it  would  upon  that  of  a 
single  individual.  The  same  Serial  law,  with  its 
false  and  harmonic  action,  or  with  its  Transitions 
and  its  Organic  movement,  governs  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other, — governs  the  organic  existence  of  the 
smallest  insect  as  it  does  that  of  the  most  mighty 
son! ' 

Why  have  n<>t  men  of  science  eomprehended  the 
Destiny  of  mant  why  have  they  not  been  able  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  bis  being,  of  his  existence  upon 
theearthl 

It  is  beqause  they  have  not  speculated  or  reasoned 
iipon  the  entire  social  career  of  mankind ;  because 
they  have  not  embraced  in  their  view  the  whole  Serie 
through  which  the  race  are  to  pass.    All  the  conclu- 


skm*  8tt  whisii  tHey  have  anriTed^  are  diddiiced<^frQai 
the  pawtexistenoe  of  maQkind,*^*^  past  exastdnoe 
whiob  k  &ie(  ikefirti  fart  at  a  mere-fragment  of  thnr 
enetire  dor6crr«^^*aiid  the  views,  whioh^tb^  have  pvb- 
fputgatedjon-maa  and  the  unrviBt»v  &te  as  limited  as 
the'CfTcmnscnbed  fi^Id  of  observation  feom-  wisflti 
theyihave  been  drawn.  '  .>  ..  v 

In  the  narrow.: circle  in  whiofa  men  of  scaandt 
reason,  inithbir  ignoranee  of  the  JLaWs'which  iregiUate 
the-Sooiai  and  OrgadicMovetnents^  thejr>cannot  foM^ 
seettba  translbrnQtaiions  and  organic  changes.,  which 
must  heoessajrily  take  placie  as  mankind  develop  thestt- 
aelMs^  r  ThevinAicati^sllmt  the  firesent  sbbiakjsdbi- 
VGfrioii  and  sufieeing  ma j .  give  way .  to*  an.  cra«jtf 
iocial  harmony^  cad  hiEippiiiea%  ara  not  apparenly^it 
is  true^ifirom  piresent  ftusts;  bvt  our  scientific  ieadess 
sbooki  have  discovered  that  IhUdit^'^qf  JhvemeM 
was«  Law  of  theUnrvtt'se,  that  priftcifdes  of  eo»* 
ebrd  and  oni^  existed  in- man^  and  that  thepassidMs 
were  subject  to  a!two«feld  mode  of  devQlopment,  oaa 
of  which  is  tnm^  and  the  •other  false.  They  would  iban 
have  seen  that  the  false  and  discordant  directios, 
which  the  passions  receive  in  our  present  societies, 
may  be  xeplaced  by  their  true  and  tornwrtc  xtevebp- 
ment,  and  Utat  tdkm  the  ^€tng&  takmflaee^  it  urasf 
nec9$$arify  be  a^greai  l^ranrition* 

The  buman  race  are  now  in  their  ehildhood|-^4ii 
the  Atcending  T)rmiitiM  &r  firtl  period  of -tfacif 
existence  «poa  the  globe;  daring  this  period  $bey 
asb  ignqtosm  of  tbfiur  ditolte)^  «f .  the  social  eyatem 


adapted  io  tbeir  paMCMn,  and  of  the  laws  of  fader 
and  harmony  which  gorern  the  Univene.  As 
mmk  are  not  aware  of  this  state  of  Social  infancj^^ 
4hey  look  upon  the  past  career  of  mankind  as  the 
Hfue  cr  naiuni'Camditiom  cf  their  eiirtenee,  and  tb^ 
b^ere  that  the  state  of  disoordrsuflfering  and  trouble^ 
which  characterizes  the  Thmamtm^  is  to  continae 
durkig  the  emiire  count  of  their  career. 

We  have  explained  with  snfficient  deamess,  we 
-believe^  in  CShapter  Sixteentbt  that  at  the  eoatmence- 
iMfU  of  the  existence  of  .all  beings  and  creatnveay 
there  is  a  period  of  suflfinii^,  weakness  and  ignor- 
aboe.  This  period  ibrms  the  Asoending  transition  of 
Ike  existence,  and  eompriaes  a  small  portiim  of  it, 
fibs  an  eightii,  sixteenth,  thirty-second  or  less.  It 
is  a  period  of  fake  or .  subversive  actton^  and  is  an 
Mxeepti&a  to  the  General  laWf  the  action  of  which 
is  tme  and  harmonic.  Wherever  the  Hannanie 
Mboemeni  does  not  exist,  the  Svhoersiee  necessarily 
amst,  for  complete  Inertia  is  an  abstraction.  Plem- 
emte  accompanies  the  Harmonic  movement,  as  Pain 
accompanies  the  Subvernve. 


1 1 


-.  Let  OS  iUnstrate  this  view  by  an  example,  for  its 
fdear  coai|Mnehension  is  important.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  life  of  mao,«»in.  his  childhood  or 
the  ascending  transition  of  his  existence,  we  find 
yhysical  and  intellectual  weakness.  Before  the  child 
Moostoaaa  itself  to  the  world  in  which  it  is  to  iive^r- 
la  tta  food  and  air,  it  goes  throngb  a  variety  of  dia> 


ea9M  or  tuflRsrings,  stich  as  teefhlng  woA  id^Hdfil ; — 
^TiA  durii^  the HtBt  years  of  its'  y^ong  Bg^^  iU  mMi 
cannot  Elevate  itself  tb  ^mprehehd  '  the  laws  anH 
Sfst^fm  of  the  Universe.  Thit  iftmA/e  ibMtn^s  if  ;ho#- 
evei*,  only  kn  Exception  to  the  geheral  course  of 
inatiHr  life^forif  iie  lives  as  his  ]|>bysica}  organization 
requires,  {ivliieh  he  does*  not  ftfi' ^civilisation,)  he  will 
itojoy  on  the  one  band  a  long  careisr  of  health,— wHh 
here  and  there  a  lew  exceptSohs,  whi^h  only  serve 
to  leonfirm  thie  gtoeral  ru!^,-*and  if  he  attains  the 
kge-  of  puberty,  he  will  throw  bff  on  the  other  hand 
Ks '  intellectdal'  weakness,^  and  f^tA  the  power  idf 
feoftiprehending  Gk>df  the  Vhtveihw  and'  Destinies. 

Why  d6  poverty 'tthduuffclrliig^  exist  in  tlie  vTarMT 
wh7  d6ea  a  faM'totf  disedrdMt'  a<^tl6n  feign  in  a6- 
eiety?  Tfaicr  oudstion  Ik  trtiswered'^tboVe:  ft  is  Ve- 
cause  the  human  ruSt  wee  ycung' vptn'^ilte  planiiii 
because  they  are  in  their  infancy^  or  in  the  first  or 
transitory  period  of  their  social  career, — a  period  of 
physical  weakness  and  mental  ignorance.  This  is 
the  simple  explanation  of  the  past  and  present  state 
of  social  evil  and  misfortune ;  and  in  this  explana- 
tion  is  contained  the  proof  that  a  great  social  change 
fhuet  take  place^  and  that  to  the  present  social  in- 
coherence and  suffering,  social-  harmony  and  happi- 
ness must  succeed,  for  it  is  a  transition  inherent  in 
the  Law  of  Duality  of  movement^  or  two-fold  mode  of 
development,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  laws  of  Uni- 
versal movement 
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OALLBR1I8  OP  ASSOClATlOII. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  short  description  of  the  Gallery 
of  the  Palace,  which  is  a  spacious  and  elegant  coTered  avenae 
or  corridor,  that,  serves  as  a  means  of  communication  between 
all  parts  of  the  edifice.  * 

The  Galleries  of  the  Palaces  of  Association  are  a  mode  of  in- 
ternal commnnication,  which  would  be  alone  sufficient  to  make 
us  disdain  the  palaces  and  greatest  cities  of  civilization.  Who- 
ever  shall  see  the  Galleries  of  a  Phalanx,  will  look  upon  the  most 
elegant  civilized  palace  as  a  place  of  exile,  as  the  residence  of 
idiots,  who,  after  three  thousand  years  of  architectural  studies, 
have  not  learned  how  to  construct  healthy  and  commodious  re- 
sidences. 

In  Association  a  man  of  the  most  humble  fortune  will  go  from 
his  rooms  to  the  public  halls  and  manufactories  through  gal- 
leries, warmed  in  winter  and  aired  in  summer.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Palace  can,  in  tiie  height  of  winter,  communicate  with 
the  workshops,  stables,  store-houses,  bazaars,  banquet  and  ball 
rooms,  public  saloons,  ete.,  witiiout  knowing  whether  it  rains 
or  blows,  whether  it  is  warm  or  cold ;  and  the  details  which 
we  shall  add,  authorize  us  to  say,  tiiat  if  the  civilizees,  with 
three  thousand  years  of  study  and  practice,  have  not  yet  learned 
how  to  construct  themselves  residences  ,  it  is  not  very  sur^ 

*  Around  the  inteiFior  of  the  entire  building  winds  a  spacious  gal- 
Isry  or  corridor,  which  is,  so  to  say,  the  street  of  the  Phalanx.  It  is 
an  elegant  covered  avenue,  from  which  flights  of  stairs  and  other 
of  communication  lead  to  every  part  of  the  building. 
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DtmBRBHT   METHODS  OF   MilKIJIO   A   PRACTICAL  T^|AL  .^^ 

ASSOCIATION* 

/  A'piaetiflal  trtal  «tf  AMtoetatlod^'  wiiMi'^bal^  tait  tba^iict- 
'tim- nJMiterihiiustryv  tgBBwfcMid«by  Qiwip* ■  mtA  S«iet^,«cMid 
Wiveiteoi  attiMithn,'  mighit'i^  mi*  in.  fViioiMi  wvft  tad 
'«|K)ii.'4iieigier  or  ^  tmaUer  8tal0. •'-«•-  -  ■   '•- '- 

^  'Thii  HMMttooMBttiieiftiiid  prauiiitflaiii^  'fbattd  an 

Aitocictimi  of  three  hmidrod  «Md  fi%  tofcttir  Iraqiied  ^liWiovi, 
hotwooM'  ifcgtgoo'  of  four  and  tomglMm^ 
*  Sm^  iiiAf0oci»aoa  might  b«  -otliblklMd  «s  ift  JMRNiMi/^ 
the  Iwiudrial  and  Seient^  EduaUion  €f  Youth.  The  advantages 
wfaioh  Ik  would  iier  eirea  to  ttte  tnoat'weahhy  •cla>«w;''Who 
kaiBo  «VBi7  meaiii  of  ghingi  1h^  oldldfen  the  bosk  odiMrtMn 
«8iiidi'1liegr  sw  st  pMsont lifooi^e,  «ie  so gfoat,  tiist  tf  tiw^ 
ftald  be  Mulo  to  nndolrstsad  Hwm,  e  stoek-ebiA^eny  vM^^e 
SKI^tal  of'«bovt  $liSO,OfO^  irhMi  WovtM  be  sniBciMil>to^sl>- 
giBlte"sii  Assookition  of  the  Und,  eoold  essilf  be  fomisd. 
iUlsr  m  ^enisal  of  the  Chiyisiriipsa  tbs'edMOEtioii^of 'oMIdmii, 
tliey  ee» jiidge  ^the  praelloibfliQr  of 'Siieb  m  pkn. 

•Thdie  ism  greet  Tarie^-efindaslifsloQovplitions  e^^itsdotb 
the  strength  and  capacity  of  children.  By  a  proper  orgenlii- 
tilMtiof  tftlMe  oeeupations,  by  oobdeMlnf  ritl^,  mnbitioir  Tind 
srOiliySlaltvik  spirit  witfi  thi^^i^CIMise;  iby  means  of  nnilbittS, 
HtlleMMle  aM  lroAsbop(l^  <thevi»i<higy'>sirf>iul»iilj^  wftM^  >SM 


BOW  wittad  in  improdiietiTe  ^vjm  md  miacldef,  could  be  di« 
reeled  to  neefiil  Indiietrj  and  to  etudiee. 

Bat  the  great  edTsntage  of  saeh  en  Inetitiitioii  would  be  thmt 
a  practical  or  industrial,  and  at  the  same  time  a  scientific  edu* 
cation, — infinitely  superior  to  what  can  be  receiyed  in  the  best 
sehods  of  ciTiliiation,— «oold  be  giyen  to  the  children.  Our 
preamtt  systems  ci  education  pay  no  attention  to  their  healthf 
to  the  develnfWMPt  of  Asir  bedi—j  and  to  their  indnstiia]  edu- 
cation. They  neglect  tthree  quarters  of  the  task  of  a  true 
system  of  educationt  and  perform  the  remaining  quarter  moat 


An  Association  might  also  be  organised  with  two  hundred 
gfowB  peiaonsb  But  with  this  nuibOT  the  meclumism  of  the 
Gnmps  sad  Series  eould  noi-be  a|i)>lied:  ftttr  hmkbnd  «ae 
■Beessvy  fiir  Ihst  purpose*  fitoeh  sn  Assscistion  would  eflstt 
howerer,  a  profitable  inTeetaent  to  eqiitelt  for  besides  the 
greet  eeonomies  whieh  would  result  from  Assoeistion»  the-  t»* 
rying  oC  oeenpatioBS  snd  the  introduction  of  more  oonvenieDoe 
and  elegance  into  the  organisstion  ef  labor,  would  gi^e  u  aest 
to  Indosliy,  whieh  would  iaeiesse  immenselv  the  leal  product. 

,1  To  make  a  trial*  which  would  lest  fully  the  problem  oftrve 
Asweiatioa;  that  is— of  an  order  h^  which  lab<»  and  social  m- 
JaliolM  would  be  regulated  by  Seiies  of  Groups,  in  whieh  !■- 
<duftlqr  n^euld  be  xendered  attraetivBt  the  passions  harmonically 
developed  and  ussfuUy  enpAogpadv  oapaeities  and  talents  called 
oul  and  judieiwisly  directed,. -Ihe  demands  snd  requirements  of 
Jiumlm  natuis:  eatisfied^  four  hundrsd  persons  at  last  are  ne- 
cessary. Witii  this  number  the  fieoal  mechanism,  whieh  ia  Hie 
onlf  irae  reguleting  pdmoipW  of  Industry  and  social,  relatione, 
em  be  applied. 

'  :Wetek0  the  abeve  number,  beceuse  with  it  about  Atty  Seriee 
«a»^  organised^  and  fifty «t  least  are  neeeesary  to  embraee 
ipdnMlW  oetu|>tious  engogbto  wimt  of  firequei^  ehangeil,||f 
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ftmetioiit  and  to  apply  .Groups  to  ekaely  compaiodFariatifls  of 
animak  and  Tegetablesy  whidi  is  neoeaoarf  to  e«U  finrtb  emttl%- 
tion  and  rival  pretensions,  and  to  giye  rise  to  tb/9  l^aguesy  con- 
trasts and  enthusiasm,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  the  chapters 
cm  the  Giovps  and  Series. 

This  oj^plains  why  Association  is  impracticable  with  a  small 
number.  Wbere  the  Serial  organization  does  not  exist,  pas- 
sional equilibrium  and  harmony  are  impossiblo.- .  Discords  and 
antipathitfi  bieak  out  in  all  small  unions  as  daily  ozpeiience 
proveaa  what  is  more  discordant  than  the-femily  group  7  The 
errof  has  been  committed  to  aupposo  that  discord  was  inherent 
in  man,  and  that  the  larger  the  AssociatioB  the  greater  would 
be  the  discord. .  It  has  not  been  disooTcred  frsm  numerous 
indicalMNM  in  ik»  malarial' world,  that  Harmony  is  only 
possible,  whffire  there  is  a  sujQ&oient  Bnmber  of  ^lemsnts,.  and 
those  ^ementa  are- rightly,  classed*  Tohaimonisa  charadets 
and  passions,  an  Aasocial^  of  four  hundred  penuns  at  least  is 
necessary,  and  the  mode  of  elassifioation  is.  the  Ssrial. 

With  eight  hundred  peraons  a  brilliant  experiment  could  be 
made;  liigfaer  hannoniea  and  equilibrinma  could  be  devdoped, 
a  more  perfect  orgaaiaatiaa  given  to  the  Groups  and  Senas, 
atrongar  xivmLriea  aionaed,  a  broader  afield  opened  to  ambition 
and  capadtiss,  greater  enorgy  directed  to  Induatiy,  and  the 
product  Of  profit  greatly  increased.^  With  an  Association  of 
eight  hundred  persona,  success  would  be  more  prompt  and  com- 
j^tte  than  widi  an  Association  of  four  handred,  ptovided  it  was 
directed  by  a  skillful  hand. 

We.afaall  describe  an  AaaactatioB  of^  largest  Ofdtr,  that  of 
eighteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  perawis.  It  wiU  explain  the 
amaller  Aasoeiations,  which  are  reductiona  <tf  it. 

As  we  speak,  of  two  thousand  aa  the  largest  Aaaociation,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  there  will  be  no  lowna  and  aitiea  in  t^ 
CMnbined  Order.  Such  will  not  be  the  case  ;  AM'Dciation  will 
have  its  large  cftisA  and  cs^itab.    A  Capital.  wiM  ba  composed 
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l^  let  at  different  prices,  Tetrfing  from  twenty,  forty,  sizty, 
eta.,  to  four  hundi^  dollars,  caie  must  be  taken  to  aroid  a 
regular  and  continued  progremony  according  to  which  all  the 
high  priced  suits  of  rooms  would  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
Palace,  and  all  the  low  priced  ones  in  the  wings ;  the  follow- 
ing distribution  should  be  observed. 

MODE  or  mSTRIBlUtlQN  Or  APARTMENTS  IN  ASSOCIATION  AOOOBDING 
TO  A  SrSTEM  OF  COMPOUND  OR  INTERLACED  PIKWRBSSION. 

Inthetwosub-wings.*  ^^'      ^0.      ^.      80.    100. 

*  60.      80.     100.     190.     140. 

i«  fk^  t^r^ «;««,  ^0<>-     120.     140.     160.     180.    200- 

in  the  two  winfTB. 

160.     180.    300.    990.    340.    360. 

In  the  centre.     ^^*    **^-    ^^"    *^-    '^'    ^^'    ^^^ 

380.    300.    330.    340.     360.    380.    400. 

The  simple,  or  regularly  increasinjjr  and  decreasing  progres- 
sion,  would  be  extremely  defective. 

In  principle,  it  would  be  felse,  because  all  the  elements  of 
Association  should  act  in  a  compound,  and  not  in  a  simple 
order. 

In  its  practical  application,  it  would  be  bad,  as  it  would  wound 
the  pride  of  people  and  paralyze  many  of  the  means  of  accord  and 
harmony.  The  umple  progression  would  concentrate  all  the 
poorer  classes  in  the  wings;  the  apartments  of  the  wings  and 
the  sub-wings  would  soon  be  lowered  in  public  estimation,  and 
those  who  occupied  them,  would  be  considered  as  an  inferior 

*That  is,  if  the  first  room  be  let  at  tweuty  dollars,  the  second 
should  be  at  sixty,  the  third  at  forty,  the  fourth  at  eighty,  and  so 
on  in  an  irregular  progression. 
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class.    The  simple  distributioii  must  be  avoided,  as  it  would 
prevent  intermingling  and  alliances  of  classes. 

The  compound  progression,  as  above  described,  should  con- 
sequently  be  adopted;  by  its  means  a  man  or  a  woman,  whose 
apartinents  were  in  the  centre  or  most  elegant  quarter  of  the  Par 
lace,  might  be  less  wealthy  than  a  person,  whose  apartments 
were  in  the  wings ;  for  the  highest  priced  rooms  of  the  latter, 
which  ipre  vdned  at  two  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  may  be 
more  desirable  than  the  lowest  priced  enes  of  the  former,  valued 
at  two  hundred  and  twenty.  This  mode  of  regulating  the  prices 
of  apartments  will  give  importance  and  value  to  the  wings  er 
extremities,  and  prevent  distinctions,  which  would  in  various 
ways  be  offensive  to  personal  pride.  Too  great  care  cannot  be 
taken  to  avoid  this  defect;  like  every  operation,  which  is  based 
an  rnnpk  ofUfmr  it  wonld  be  a  source  of  discoid* 

We  will  not  speak  at  present  of  the  stables,  which  must  |>« 
distributed  very  differently  from  those  of  civilisation,  nor  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  manufeotories  and  workshops.  What  we 
have  here  said  has  reference  only  to  the  main  edifice,  the  ar- 
rangeihent  of  one  part  of  which,  the  Gallery  or  general  hall  o£' 
communieation,  proves  that  the  civilizes-  with  thirty  centuries 
of  experience,  have  discovered  nothing  on  the  subject  of  arclif-' 
tectural  unity.  This  ignorance  is  the  necessary  result  of  ni 
order  of  things,  which,  deviating  in  every  way  from  a  spirit  6f 
unity  and  Association,  &ivors  only  discord,  poverty,  bad  taste 
and  all  t^e  material  and  passional  defects,  which  arise  from 
i^mpU  JkUon. 


Vis  ^^tirMMMrr  mxtmam  m^umtaiG 

«f  «'8flilety#'tln|Mlietit'PlMlaiixetf-HM»t  o^  a  thownnd^  «r«iB 
HKMiari  ino^iertiit  tftde  dwelling*,  dmM  of  ereiy  thnif  tike 
6fder9  vsaity  um  oouf*oiiioii08» 

The  first  practieal  experiment  in  Assoeialiflii  abovld  M  M- 
iieeled  by  pevions  thonwiglllj  aoqitunted  with  its  m^ctaykn, 
and  perfectly  conftioed-of  the  foodnese  of  the  passiont  smI^  ef 
tiie  troth  of  Pasaiettal  attnetliMi  as  m  social  goide. 

Give  tlie  idiMction  to  eitiiiieea,  and  with  their  false  systaii 
of  ecoiiDBiy  and  4ieir  enindve  monejHODaking'  spirit,  4lMf 
will  tiiwait  the  whole  syslsm  of  Attnetiff^indnstiT^  IMr 
iastincti^  belief  in  the  fieiettsness  of  the  passions,  tfaeiF'dhk 
vsgant  of,  er  eontempc  for  habMm  iialiirei,  would  lead  'Ihsiii. 
also  to  simiiiee  eonstantly  the  demaAds  and  requii wnsan  -^ 
Attraedott  to  arbitttry  nto  aad  legidatioBS  of  their  own,  atodtb 
talie  their  prtjadieea,  instead  of  httna*  nature,  as  Om  itaadttd 
«f  troths  The  avoidlMMe  of  eiriliied  prcjndioes  will  ^fom^ 
qnently  be*  neeessaiy  to  the*  aaooeas  of  a  piactkal  trial,    - 

An  agrionltoral  Association  foimded  in  the  yieinity  of  a  large 
dly,  which  woold  affovd  a  veady  market  for  ita  prodneta,  woald 
o^aTcry  profitable  infcstmentto  of^ital. 

Goold  a  stock-company  be  formed. for  such  attobjeot,it iniglrt 
lead-  to  important  results.  •  Agricnltare  is  the  prinoipal  sooiea 
rfwitkmal  wealth;  coidd  capital  be  direeted  to  improTingp  i^ 
to  ifi^iBg  it  a  better  organisation,  it  would  be  the  most  pron^pt 
OMans  of  inereasing  the  riches  ci  sodety,  and  of  insaring 
general  prosperity. 

BaC  the  whole  bnsiness  energy  and  talent  of  the  oommani^ 
ass  diitteted  to  unprodnetiTC,  *  speculative,  intermediate  or 
scheming  operaticAsi  Whioh  do*^  not  increase  production^  bat 
Which  eta  the  colitaiiy  draw  their  profits  'from,  wnd  are  a  tax 
iqpibAyprodiicthB  Industry. 

'  -  CeHMnaice»-  4»anli^  and  exchange  operations^  uisoTance,  ^traat 
McdMr  stbchMbiqMaiiea/engags-lliC  aHentio^  of  our  boaitteaa 


men  and  capitalists.  They  are  merely  dealings  in,  and  operat- 
ing upon  the  products  of  industry,  created  under  Hke  disad- 
vantages of  our  present  miserable  and  repugnant  system  of 
labor.  They  add  nothing  to  real  production,  but  on  the  con- 
trary harass  and  take  advantage  in  a  thousand  ways  of  Uie  pro- 
ducing classes,  from  whose  labor  their  wealth  is  drawn. 

Three-fourths  of  the  schemes  and  undertakings  of  civilization 
prove  failures,  and  cause  .the  ruin  of  those  engaged  in  them.  It 
is  impossible  fhat  they  all  can  succeed,  when  they  have  to 
draw  their  profits  from  the  scanty  product,  which  our  present 
system  of  incohierent  industry  yields. 

A  profitable  and  at  Uie  same  time  a  secure  investment  of  ca- 
pital is  not  easily  found.  Agricultural  Association,  however, 
oflSsrs  the  possibility  of  this  combination.  The  economies  of 
Association  combined  with  a  judicious  application  of  labor  and 
soils,  would  increase  the  product  of  agriculture  four«foId.  Tike 
land  would  be  improved  by  cultivation,  and  tiie  edlfiees,  AianjtH 
faetories,  flecks,  eto*^  eould  not  be  sqnandoed  like  the  eapitdi 
of  a  bank. 

Oovld  the  mania,  which  now  exists  for  starting  b^mks,  be 
direeted  to  the  organiiing  of  Associations,— that  is  to  increas- 
ing the  products  of  industiy,  instead  of  increasing  the  mere 
represerUaiitte  of  those  products,  it  would  soon  absorb  a  Very  large 
portion  of  the  present  misdirected  business  energy  of  Ihe  oouih 
tiy,  and  pour  in  upon  it  a  stream  of  prosperity  Wlaeh  wotld 
siakintD  forgetfulness  all  our  present  petty  and  unpiDduottw 
plant  of  aeeumolatiiig  wealth* 
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in  another;  who  collect  all  the  meadows  on  one  side, 
and  all  the  grain  lands  on  the  other;  they  lay  out  their 
fields  without  connection,  and  their  whole  system  of 
cultivation  is  in  a  state  of*  universal  incoherence  and 
metliodical  excess. 

Each  individual  on  his  own  land,  however,  makes 
an  abuse  of  the  Interlaced  order,  for  wishing  to  raise, 
on  the  ground  he  owns,  all  productions  necessary  to 
his  consumption,  he  cultivates  twenty  kinds  of  grain 
and  vegetables  on  a  piece  of  land,  which  is  not  adapted 
to  one-half  of  them.  A  farmer  cultivates  indiscrimi- 
nately wheat  and  oats,  beets  and  cabbages,  hemp  and 
potatoes  upon  a  soil  adapted  to  wheat  alone,  and  then 
sows  with  wheat  entire  fields,  which  require  a  varied 

■ 

cultivation. 

Another  important  consideration  with  the  civilizees 
is  the  danger  of  thefts.  In  the  Combined  order  no 
risks  of  this  kind  will  exist,  and  the  system  of  culti- 
vation can  be  based  fully  on  the  adaptation  of  crops  to 
soils,  and  nothing  will  prevent  a  judicious  distribution 
in  this  respect  This  distribution  is  regulatecr  by  the 
three  methods,  above  mentioned:  the  Massive,  the 
Vague  and  the  Interlaced;  the  combined  application  of 
which  is  necessary  in  Association  to  unite  Groups  and 
Series  occupied  differently,  and  concert  meetings  be- 
tween them  in  their  occupations,  so  as  to  interest  each 
other  in  their  pursuits. 

A  Phalanx,  cultivating  its  domain  as  if  it  were  the 
property  of  a  single  individual,  first  ascertains  the  best 
use  that  can  be  made  of  each  part  of  it,  the  diversity 
of  cultivation  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  the  acces- 


Spry  objects  which  caniAbe  cultivated  jointly  with  the 
pivotal  one  on  each  variety  of  soil.  The  object  of 
this  diversified  cultivation  is  to  bring  different  groups 
together  on  the  same  grounds,  so  as  not  to  leave  a 
group  isolated  in  its  work,  although  the  work  is  not 
continued  for  more  than  two  hours. 

For  this  reason,  each  branch  of  cultivation  is  Inter- 
laced and  connected  as  far  as  possible  with  every  other. 
The  gardens,  which  with  us  are  placed  near  the  dwell- 
ings, are  not  in  Association  concentrated  around,  and 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Palace  of  the  Phalanx; 
they  extend  to  the  fields;  and  detached  beds  and  plots 
of  flowers  and  vegetables,  which  diminish  by  degrees, 
are  interspersed  among  the  fruit  orchards,  meadows 
and  woodlandsj  wherever  the  soil  permits.  In  the 
same  manner  the  orchards,  which  are  more  distant 
from  the  Palace,  have  clusters  of  fruit-trees  placed  in 
its  vicinity  as  connecting  points;  rows  are  also  scut- 
tered  through  the  gardens,  between  the  beds  of  flowers 
and  vegetables,  and  along  the  walls. 

This  intermingling  of  various  branches  of  cultivar 
tion,  which  is  pleasins:  to  the  eye,  is  more  important 
still,  as  it  promotes  sociability,  and.  leads  to  friendly 
unions  between  Groups  and  Series.  The  Serie  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  pears,  may  have  its  large 
orchards  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  gar- 
dens, but  it  connects  its  branch  of  cultivation  with  that 
of  the  gardens  by  planting  in  their  vicinity  a  cluster 
of  forty  or  fifty  trees,  of  such  varieties  as  are  best  adapts 
ed  to  the  soil.  This  cluster,  which  requires  the  atten- 
tion of  a  group  of  the  fruit  Serie,  gives  rise  ta frequent 


tii^l^if  ett  to  Its  povMiilt. 

^IA  TiMTf  impotlnit  sowee  of  ]pnroit  woaU  bs  the  eidtmitiaii  «f 
tfttenriTO  fhiit-^iokBvdi.  NoftiHf  yields  a  better  profit,  or  is 
more  in  demand  than  good  finat;  Cmlisatioiit  ^  it*  pvodne- 
1ibB«  both  fui  ragards  qnalitf  and  qwootity,  it  miemUy  defielent. 
Ilil«hixiuy  wbioh  tbo.iiebe'ffMi eBloy  aoantily,  and  of  ivbioh 
tf^jMcrereabiioei  e&tiieiy  defsmd^  The  Aasociatiott  them^ 
ftttvshodd  have  exteMve  frmtpoiehaid%  and  nud»  tbeir  cul- 
Mwlion  one  of  Ha  leadnig'ooeapaliona;  itiaalabtepartieiiUidy 
Mllpted  to  women  and  driidsniy  and  wkidi  is  extiaoiely/al* 
tnwlife.  If  the  fonndora  of  tha  Rrtahliehaient  pfoeeeded  wSse" 
Ijf  In  their  plana,  tiiey  woidd  endeaTor  by  an  introduction  of 
ggMeaUe  blranchea  of  eahivatioay  to  awaken  a  liking  for  Itt> 
tbiliy;  kwoidd  beapowerlUnManaofincreafingthepioduet. 
'  'The  cultiyaition  of  Tast  quaolitiea  of  fimit  would  enable  tfie 
Aeaooiation  to  organise  another  braneh  of  jaAda8try«-Goitfeo> 
ffenary^— whidi  ia  equally  aa  attraetive,  and  which  coi^  also 
bie  -performed  by  women  and  childien.  We  indvde  in  thin 
biich  the  drying  and  jneeernng  of  Ihdt  with  sagar,  piepara- 
tMa  of  jelliee,  jaiuh  ayrapst  eord^ala,  ete.  An  Aasociation, 
IBia'  the  <jDe  deadibed,  could  eizport  tone  of  preeerred  firail 
fMj;  itisabraiiehirfiiidnBa^  towfaieh  partbnlar  attention 
lIMd  be  paid  in^e  fiiat  Asaoeiation. 
••'4*he  goremnent  ahoidd  not  nef^eei  aneh  important  sotunoes 
If  iMofit  aa  atoraga,  and  a  eoouniasion  and  banking  busiaeaa* 
ft  ihoiild  eonneot  with  4ha  ftmit  a  itore-honae,  wheie  the 
Ibitaefa  in  the  fidnity  oooM  depoiita'  their  prodnee,  on  w^aAekk 
advanoee  would  be  made,  and  which  the  asaociatioii  woold  aell 
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on  commiouoih  It  would  hxwe  for  that  puipose  conetpondentfi 
in  one  or  two  laige  commercial  towns.  The  most  important 
operation,  howerer,  would  be  the  establishing  of  a  Loaning 
fund  ox  a  Bank  in  the  Assodatiion,  whicht  besides  making  ad- 
vances like  the  above,  would  lend  on  bond  and  mortgage  to 
land  owners  in  the  vicinity.  This  would  give  the  establish- . 
meat  popularity  in  their  eyes,  aud  reduce  greatly  the  number  of 
money  lenders  on  a  small  scale,  who  are  now  so  numerous  in  tiie 
country.  A  bank  established  on  this  plan  would  be  the  com- 
mencement of  a  gradual  but  certain  absorption  of  the  soil  or 
landed  property.  As  these  government  fitrms  would  be  es- 
tablished n^[ttdly,  and  in  proportion  of  one  to  ten  thousand  in^ 
habitants,  the  government  in  twenty  years  would,  through  these 
banks,  become  proprietor  of  one  half  of  the  landed  property  of 
,  the  couutry.  Each  Association  would  gradually  absorb  the 
little  £ums  and  pieces  of  land  around,  on  which  it  held  mort- 
gages, and  the  lands  of  persons  already  involved.  Their 
owners  could  join  the  Assoctation  if  they  wished,  which  should 
offer  the  laborer  more  liberty  and  enjoyment  than  he  finds  in  his 
isi^ated  house— in  his  cabin  or  cottage. 

The  Association  having  great  amounts  of  products  to  sell  and 
a  great  many  te  buy,  would  do  also  its  own  commercial 
business.  It  would  have  its  agents  in  large  market  towns,  who 
would  sell  its  products  after  samples,  and  who  would  purchase 
at  wholesale  all  articles  wanted  by  the  Establishment;  it  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  to  purchase  of  country  merchants  at  twenty 
five  and  fifty  per  cent  advance,  when  it  could  save  so  large 
an  intermediate  profit    This  cqperation  would  cut  off  the  retail 

coantiy  menhanta,  as  the  banks  of  the  Association  would  ifyb 
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tii^ltif  ett  to  Its  pmiMiilt. 

,^  T^  impotlmt  sottiee  of  fflroit  woaU  bs  the  eidthntion  «f 
tfttenriTO  firQlt<ovolwrdi.  Noftiiif  ykiliis  a  better  profit,  or  i» 
more  in  demand  than  good  fiittt;  CmlSsationv  in  its  prodoo* 
1ibB«  both  es  regudvqimUtf  and  qncnthy,  it  miemUy  deficient. 
Riialaziify  wbfeh  tbe-Tkl^evte enloy  eeantily,  and  of  :wliioh 
tf^  "poor  are  abnoet  eatiiely  defsmd^  The  Aasoeiation  tbei9- 
Me  thoidd  hw^  exteoMTe  frmtpeiebaid%  and  naki^  tbeir  eiil* 
Mwlion  one  of  Ha  leadnig'ooeapafiona;  itiaalabtepaitieulaily 
Mapted  to  women  and  dnidsm,  and  wbidi  ia  extiemely'tlk 
mitAre.  If  the  fonndere  of  the  Ertihlithment  proeeeded  iriee- 
¥f  In  their  planar  ihej  woidd  endeaTor  by  an  introduction -of 
Igiltoable  btranchea  of  tahivationy  to  awaken  a  liking  lor  Ii^ 
jfciBtrf ;  H  woold  be  a  powerlbl  meane  of  increafuig  the  piodmet* 
'  *The  cnltivaition  of  Tast  quanlitiea  of  fimit  would  enable  die 
Aeaooiation  to  organise  anotber  braneh  of  Indaatiy'— confeo- 
Ifenary^— wbidi  ia  eqttally  aa  attraetive,  and  which  conld  alao 
bie  performed  by  women  and  childwn.  We  indvde  in  tfiin 
branch  the  drying  and  jneaerrtng  of  lindt  with  sngar,  piepara- 
MkB  of  jellieai  jama^  •yrapa^  eoidiala,  ete.  An  Aasociationy 
IBia  the  <jDe  deacribed^  could  export  tone  of  preaerved  frail 
fMji  itiaabiai»eh<rfiildnaa7  towfaieh  parttcnlar  attenftioft 
VMMd  be  paid  in^e  fiiat  Asaoeiation. 
<:'4begoTemnentahoidd  not  nef^eet  aneh  important  aotuoeB 
W  jjfidfit  aa  atorag%  and  a  eonuniaiion  and  baidung  busiaeaa* 
ft  ahoold  eekmect  with  4be  ftmit  a  iHore-honae,  wheie  the 
KMnefa  in  thefieinity  oooM  depoaila  thnr  prodnee,  on  if^uoh 
advances  would  be  made*  and  which  die  asaociatioii  woold  aell 
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on  commiMioih  It  would  hare  for  that  puipoae  conetpondents 
in  one  or  two  laige  commercial  towns.  The  most  important 
operation,  however,  would  be  the  establishing  of  a  Loaning 
fond  on  a  Bank  in  the  Association,  which,  besides  making  ad* 
▼saces  like  the  above,  would  lend  on  bond  and  mortgage  to 
land  owners  in  the  yieinity.  This  would  give  the  establish^ . 
ment  popolaiity  in  their  eyes^  aud  reduce  greatly  the  number  of 
money  lenders  on  a  small  scale,  who  are  now  so  nnmerous  in  the 
cenntry.  A  bank  established  on  this  plan  would  be  the  com- 
mencement of  a  gradual  but  certain  absorption  of  the  soil  or 
landed  property.  As  these  government  &nns  would  be  es- 
tablished rapidly,  and  in  pn^rtion  of  one  to  ten  thousand  inr 
habitants,  the  government  in  twenty  years  would,  through  these 
banks,  become  proprietor  of  one  half  of  the  landed  property  of 
f  the  cottiitiy.  Each  Association  would  gradually  absorb  the 
little  farms  and  pieces  of  land  around,  on  which  it  held  mort- 
gages, and  the  lands  of  persons  already  involved.  Their 
owners  could  join  the  Association  if  they  wished,  which  should 
offer  the  laborer  more  liteity  and  enjoyment  than  he  finds  in  his 
isolated  house-— in  his  cabin  or  cottage. 

The  Association  having  great  amounts  of  products  to  sell  and 
a  great  many  te  buy,  would  do  also  its  own  commeicial 
business.  It  would  have  its  agents  in  large  market  towns,  who 
would  sell  its  products  after  samples,  and  who  would  pnrsbase 
at  wholesale  all  articles  wanted  by  the  Establishment;  it  would 
be  the  height  of  fdly  to  purchase  of  country  merchants  at  twenty 
five  and  fifty  per  cent  advance,  when  it  could  save  so  large 
an  intermediate  profit  This  operation  would  cut  off  the  retail 
countiy  meiehanta,  as  the  banks  of  the  Association  would  4ie 
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little  money  leiiden,  and  that  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  large 
importing  merchants,  who  would  pr^sikr  dealing  directly  with 
die  Associations,  tiie  credit  of  which  woold  be  undoubted. 
Tlie  fourth  phasis  will  cornmenee  its  monopoly  of  commerce  by 
first  attacking  tiie  retail  branch,  which  with  its  complication 
and  waste,  owing  to  the  expense  of  tiie  multiplicity  of  prin- 
cipals and  clerks,  of  stores  and  shops  which  it  requires,  is  a 
rery  heavy  indirect  tax  upon  productive  industry.  It  may  be 
urged  that  the  impossibility  of  guarding  against  frauds,  would 
prevent  the  Associations  from  doing  their  own  commercial 
business.  This  however  will  not  be  tile  case ;  let  oombinatioii 
and  unity  of  action  be  once  introduced  into  agriculture,  and  re- 
forms in  otiier  branches  of  industry  can  be  effected  with  very 
Httie  difficulty. 

*'  We  have  supposed  the  founders  of  the  Association  actuated 
by  liberal  views.  This  is  of  much  more  importance  than  may 
at  first  be  thon^t,  for  upon  it  will  depend  the  facility  of 
npidly  establbbing  other  Associations.  If  the  management  of 
Uie  establishment  be  given  to  civilized  economists,  they  will 
most  probably  overtask  the  fiunilies  engaged  witii  work,  retrench 
their  comforts,  give  them  poor  food,  and  introduce  a  strict  system 
of  labor.  They  would  not  only  fiedl  in  their  project  of  making 
the  Association  more  profitable,  but  would  render  it  an  object 
of  fright  to  the  country  around,  and  prevent  the  organization  of 
otiier  Associations.*' 

<'It  would  be  found  the  best  and  wisest  policy  to  render  the 
first  establishment  as  agreeable  an  abode  as  possible,  and  tiie 
pisople  happy  in  it;— as  happy  in  their  new  situation  as  tiiey 
are  haiUwed  and  vexed  with  cards  and  troables  in  tfadir  isolated 
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houaeholds ;  so  that  with  fiill  Uhertj  of  leaying,  they  will  pittfigr 
remaining.  What  trouble  and  expense  will  be  requisite  to 
attain  this  result?  Scarcely  any;  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  vary  occupations  three  or  four  times  a  day,  to  introduce  some 
of  the  stimulants  of  the  Series,  to  furnish  moveable  awnings  to 
the  Groups  of  gardeners  to  shield  them  from  the  hot  sun,  to  make 
an  advance  of  working  dresses  to  each  individual,*  whieh  would 
be  paid  out  of  the  general  product,  to  establish  a  laige  nursei(y 
for  children  with  every  convenience,  which  would  conduce  very 
much  to  the  comfort  and  relief  of  mothers,  who,  if  poor,  are 
perfect  slaves  in  civilizatioxL  A  sufficiency  must  also  be 
guaranteed  to  every  peraon,  so  as  to  do  away  with  all  anxiety 
for  the  future.  Through  such  means  a  corporative  spirit  could 
be  aroused  in  the  Association,  .and  a  charm  spread  over  its 
system  of  discipline,  which  ought  to  be  as  mild  as  possible, 
but  to&kk  is  indiapenaable  in  all  a$ismlkiage$^  where  thegrecU  knr 
if  indutirialJlUraetianf  the paseional  Serie  does  not  exist,** 

''These  Associations  would  prove  practically  the  utter  false- 
ness of  our  civilized  prejudices,  which  make  us  consider 
constraint  and  want  as  necessary  to  stimulate  and  force  the 
mass  to  labor.  Have  we  not  found—- the  opinions  of  ancient 
moralists  and  philosophers  to  the  contrary  •— the  means  of 
substituting  personal  liberty  of  servants  in  the  place  of  the 
chains  and  punishments  of  slaves  in  antiquity  1  It  is  time  the 
modem  world  should  rid  itself  of  the  prejudice,  which  makes  it 
believe  that  vexatious  privations  and  moral  curbs  are  the  only 
guarantees  of  the  submission  of  the  working  classes  and  of  their 
perseverance  in  labor." 

If  ^w  demands  and  requirements,  of  human  nature  w^ 
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emefUIy  stsdied,  these  pnetical  tMn  ef  Aeeoeiatioii  migfat 
lead  to  the  diecorefy  of  the  means  of  leiideritig'iiidtuitTy  attraethre, 
.or  of  ofganhung'  it  fai  siidi  a  way  as  to  hidaee  its  free  and 
spontaneous  exeieise.  Ap|MRnunHrtions  to  die  organisation  <if 
the  Series  might  be  made,  tte  emnlation  and  riTafaies  of  which 
wdnld  replace  such  sthnnhnts  as  peininiary  want,  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  a  fiunily  and  anxiety  for  tiie  fhtitre.  Man  would 
tlsien  approach  the  eolation  of  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  his 
destiny, — Mradhe^  Muitfy^  or  Ae  introdueHon  (f  Uherty  in 
Ubor! 

Associations  like  tiie  abore  would  rapidly  bring  about  llie 
great  result  which  is  to  characterise  1he  fourth  phasis,  to  wit, 
the  introduction  of  economy  and  order  into  commerce  and 
agriculture.  Tliis  operation  would  replace  the  ^uds,  wastes 
and  excesses,  which  result  fifom  the  action  of  isolated  in> 
diriduals,  by  a  well  planned  system  in  production  and  exchanges- 
The  business  transactions  of  society  could  be  amazingly  simpli- 
fied, if  sales  and  purchases  took  place  directly  between  large 
Associations  instead  ci  separate  families,  operating  on  ^e 
smallest  posnble  scale. 

An  Association,  it  is  erident,  would  not  adulterate  its  products, 
— would  not  orertrade,  contract  bad  debts,  or  Ml  constantiy 
into  those  excesses,  which  characterise  tiie  commercial  and 
financial  operations  of  civilisation ;  at  least  it  would  possess 
every  means  of  guarding  against  them. 

If  Associations  of  five  hundred  persons  were  deemed  too  large 
and  expensive,  the  same  resalte,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  regulation 
of  industry,  could  be  obtained  by  commencing  on  a  more  res- 
tricted and  economical  scale.    Smaller  ei^blishments,  say  of 


lie  less  9iXtmdw^waiftia6$M»^m»mB^€i,tk»m 
HfrnmuM  fwiwMiiiy  Mid  labfc  irivld  ht  pibfliniyi'eiekin- 
diTkbnl'MMitt  lbsf«  Ids  dirty .^sBsigiiedfcMa^lhaperfor^^^ 
^  wkiek  itnmld  \m  pabotmlly.  iiiijj^ied*  ^cdi^a  s^atenii  ^ 
«ia|>ted ^  Bottle  irMi  its  starfiiig pnppistioB>»  I'Hie  po^en; 
MMiiNL'df  fSkt^' iBMiidiMios=0Oiid  lA'CoUeeled^iAtiifiee  AsMttiftr 
nktm^  wkAek  moM  bb  6kiii»!  of  miagfkf^'^  &U  dfi»ti<M 
iftnUM  ^euld  fmk^^nn^^tmjflm mad  em^k^miNM^,  The  toianpi, 
aoid  ifl  rponMsoK aiid Mies  ci pndm^heiag^ Upto  theconU^r 
•ef  gorenniMBftf  H  oii4d«sArod«seinpi)tiitg^Qidar;aii^ 
inlsHSMnieioe  or  i1m  wlMMiym  of  fvsdiiots^^KiiiQliL.is  ao  te 

A3»  <iiHMatiMi»  with  4m  iallti|i0iad>sfliai4Miesfc^  oonsMei*  ti# 
MOtiisd^ianay  Ufe-lte  pecOetloivqi^aa^  meKM 

eoild  W  tdopM^  whieh  i#oiiM.nt#odiiDe.jeoifthjbD»itk>a  inif 
agiwaUHsi  operatioin^'aid  i— wi  As|lgeiliDttoisshQM.  orguoiMB 
tioa  as  k  is.  AgtkuUwrdi  Asssfltilio»wridMfc»i>ll»e  sepeiHBiS: 
fiwmdbiinitfB  As|nqiii<cMi>  ih^siessfi^iit  syitete  of  isetolbd 
h— isiwidst  f  it  now  aapurti^«sld  bs  •oirtkHiedt  spd  eaaimmr^ 
tioa  iMdd  ediy  beintwid^ipsdrtnfHrtdiMyB  iiid  sslis»  in  stoiak%: 
pli«lfaif|f  JJMwieiliBy,  olsd  SMiim  (^staA  walU^«ieieljie^p)ini(f 
l«9S4rimi  BdiilM  wiit'wldekisiovri,  depMrg^ 
brtBdns  of  uddiiiAetwos  iMdd.be  AOnaadsdt- «A  laigeiAiaVI 
ott|^  lis  b^  sillafihod  ««  it,  saitiwisd  is  baririS; way.ss.toj|» 
aiwsdsioff foodiMminf.  .t^s agiisMifarsl^PfJatigps awpndt 
oould  tod  ^roricia  these  lafgaroslaidisirtsiwttMft*l>y«««ttfao^ 
i»g  psyiiatifta»iwri»isi  Minia^pi  ■iiiiiiftiiBiiM  n  laiMAHii 


i^pMMi  iiittW  iMBi'WrttBd  AoBtJaiy <>piiriMt>  cad>rtntg  ja 
taMMtavMy  woold  be  cKlndtd  to>«|^^ 

TitofciniHBgiinit  in  the  vimitj  til  tlMfcRrteMwhiaeBt,  wmM 
iliiiti^gieallyio  tMr  edftal^ie-lodMlnrMttidlnnneti^ 
itokbwiiieaBteMghit.  The  fitttdi^MBaeiit  woaM  be  a  geaeral 
iffniil  it  'woiildl''Meei.fe  disb  pvoiooe  09  depeMt,  whieb^k> 
ilMM^eelV  at  the  i»o«t>iMroi«bk  liaM^  and  to  the  beet  adnntaie^ 
lUir'eystto  ef  iltfraga  aad  aalee  would  eavte  a  gnat  mmaj 
iiUiae  Ae  eaqwes  etf^anw,  md  eaew  yeatet  wfaty  againat 
lift.  They  oeuld  hiw  teana  at  iUhr  xalee  of  the  EMabtuhmen^ 
(1NM1  wovld  be  weH  aappUed  with  them)  to  pat  hi  iheir  eaop» 
a^i  tiaiiiq[>ort  their  pit>d«oe  to  the  atom-hoaMS.  llie  EateUiakr 
aunt  could  give  oceopation  to  a  gaml  many  penons  duxkig  the 
winter  months  in  its  workshope,  beeidee  the  amount  of  labor, 
wMah  it  weald  Tempore  dung; the (HunaMF  ualhe  dalttratba 
of  ^  lands.  With  theeGBoeptieiiioCm  eerlain  aumber,of  haada 
lagvlariy  eDgaged,  this  labor  ioold  be  performed  by  membero 
,of  imiilies  in  the  neighborhood  whoeeeBttre  time  was  not  takeai 
a|klft  the  ealtmlkak^  th«r  4nirB  ftitna 

The  EstBJblishaBentifthoald  wnder  itself  popular  (  it  should 
uasfttt  a  liking  Ibr  ila  ajrstem  ef  ^enbinaition  and  neaty  of  acttoft^ 

gmtmuUm  or  famiJjf  4^§.  It  ahonld  bate  .a  banking  fm^  tor 
aslar  sdranoee  on-piodnoe  depoeited^-and  to  lend  on  mortgage. 
Ito^dtmor  iobjeet  ^of  >the  and«rtalHng  woiild  be  .to  absorb  the 
seAv%ttd  ^ofganhtii'laige  donaina  caltiTated  aystesnatically^ 
At '«•>  kmg-  aaatbei  :piteent  iaedherairtr  ayatem  of  fanninip 
oqatetea,  wlHMiveslriBlisbea  conflkt  and  oj^position  ef  intefest* 
i»«ijb^<ier|^  Ibanteiaii  of  indapliry^  ii  ia  unpeasible  to.iMMii^ 


eoonomy  and  of^er^into  thifr>  «i]|»e|stn|ctiua^  {iiilK>  dOfaaoffne^ 
mannfticliMWtt  tfcd  domestie  oiymwiitioii,  e>c>  ;  i* 

>«^WbatsTer.  diroetioii  liie  finurth  pbaaU.ioiigrr  take^  ei^mrm 
FomsMTy  it  will  offer  to  ^  M  govemntoita,  like  tliote  of  Earop^- 
thoinllowiBg  4mportaiitadTMilage8#''    .     '  .! 

I0L-  >^<^  ,lbrae  Iho  ieiim  of  tke  pfyulation  «the  piu$i9a 
wltieh  is  MdnoiBdi  to^kaggBiy  and  all  kinda  ^^akifta  to  Itvoi^ad 
Jain  thetenia«  where  tiiejr  eould  alwaya  ^njL  woik."  : 

.9d»    f«To  gieaAy<  ftciltlatit  fiaoal'  «&d  admilaatatiye  open- 

tiOBBi*'*  . 

ML  HT»>diiiii|iiah  eil^  popnlstaia.  bf  oieiiBg  tib(^  iodoo^^ 
menta'ta  ym  the  &niia»  wlrareagrkmHiutf  and  nana&ietOTiny 
opentlona  would  be  combined." 

4th.  *«To  extirpate  indigence  and  beggaiy,  for  no  beggar  in 
health  could  pretend  to  be  out  of  work ;  aa  to  the  inirm,  arrange^ 
menta  wotdd  be  made  widi  the  ^aurma  to  aupport  them."  * 

Mfa.  *'To  aid  eaaentially  poor  famiiiea  in  the  neighbouriiood 
of  the  Aaaoeiation;  for  the  fwma  could  give  them  emplo3rment 
at  aeaaona,  when  they  are  out  of  work." 

6th.  ''To  metamorphoae  the  whole  commercial  ayatem,  and 
giro  it  an  economical  and  methodic  organisation,  ao  aa  to 
prevent  ita  contrd^ing  induatry  and  the  political  power." 

7th.  ''Laatly,  to  aid  effioacioualy  in  the  promotion  of  public 
health;,  firat,  by  the  prevention  of  contagioua  diaeaaea,  which 
are  generated  and  apread  by  the  dirt  and  privaiticHia  of  deatitnte 
famiiiea ;  and  a^ond,  by  an  amelioration  of  climate,  which  can 
only  be  effected  by  the  combined  action  of  Aaaociationa,  the 
labora  of  which  would  be  directed  by  a  central  power,— that  of 
the  govannMiit. 


»» 


*^  iv'  ciTiABiit  Akit  mMt  ga^fmUMenli  would  be  •Iroiigly  is- 
jdiiied  to  this  innowtioB)  i0V«B  iB  eM0  a  ^oeicire  ^^tten,  liln 
the  Tfgeroudieofi^iiieef  foo^4KMl8eftIM•vWentobedk^ 
Hm  eoiilraoloray  eloeklidden  and  MotM  of  the  aMoetated 
tmns,  which  coYered  the  ettantiy^  would  iorm  a  monied 
oHiaiehy  or  anatoiBraey,  somKhing  like  those  of  Venice  and 
Bone.  The  pqpvilationa  of  tiiefdorthfAfewoBid  be  silenced 
perfeedjT  under  tin  pietezt  of  puUie  eider  and  moiality«  The 
eoBtnctoie  weold  keep  fiftyvor  hmdisd  writes  in  pay  to  pnore 
that  this  new  ofifsfchy  was  the  perfeetisn  of  o&yiliiatien,  whieli 
wioald  be  tfas  tnitht  fe  it  would  be  the  higheei  piograai  of  which 
lUi  soeiely  is  capable,  4ie  ftttth  Phasis  in  all  its  purity/^ 
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cultivated  fields  and  manufactories, — offer  a  painful 
spectacle  to  the  benevolent  man;  he  sees  them  filled 
with  destitute  workmen  whose  primary  wants  are 
hardly  satisfied,  exposed  in  the  fields  to  a  hot  sun 
without  refreshments,  or  an  awning  to  shade  them,  or 
confined  in  close  and  unhealthy  manufactories;  while 
in  some  neighboring  town  or  city  the  idle  rich  and 
loungers  in  gardens  and  places  of  amusement,  are  sup- 
plied with  ice-creams,  wines  and  every  delicacy. 

These  pleasures  of  civilization  will,  in  Association 
be  allied  with  the  charms  of  productive  industry.  If 
a  hundred  groups  are  at  work  scattered  over  the  do- 
main of  a  Phalanx,  each  will  be  provided  with  these 
luxuries,  which  in  civilization  the  rich  alone  enjoy; 
each  will  have  refreshments  of  various  kinds  in  its  pa- 
vilion, such  as  fruits,  preserves,  wines,  etc,;  and  if  the 
occupation  is  not  of  the  kind,  which  ends  with  a  re- 
past at  the  pavilion  of  some  Serie,  refreshments  will 
be  sent  from  the  Palace  to  the  different  groups. 
Thus  the  useful  and  the  beautiful,  which  are  in  dis- 
cord in  civilization;  will  universally  be  allied  in  the 
Combined  or  Divine  order. 

How  many  errors  have  been  committed  by  philoso- 
phers and  politicians,  who  pretend  to  point  out  to  the 
world  the  paths  to  social  happiness,  not  one  of  whom 
has  had  genius  enough  to  comprehend  that  neither 
justice  nor  happiness  are  compatible  with  civilization, 
and  that  so  far  from  endeavoring  to  introduce  them 
into  this  society,  which  is  a  sink  of  vices,  true  wisdom 
would  consist  in  replacing  civilization  by  Association, 
which  is  the  only  avenue  to  social  good. 


mURTH   FHAW. 


to  hnman  science  or  to  the  efforts  of  indiTidaals — ^has  imj^anted 
IB  man  an  instinct  of  social  progress,  which,  it  is  true,  will  lead 
him  through  a  series  of  transformations,  to  the  attainment  of 
his  Destiny ;  bat  she  has  also  reserved  for  his  intelligence  the 
noble^prerogatiYe  of  hastening  this  progress,  and  of  anticipating 
malts,  which,  if  left  to  the  gradual  movement  of  society* 
would  require  centuries  to  effect  Social  progress  therefore 
may  be  eflbetod  by  instinct  or  by  genitts. 

.If,  as  we  beUere,  a  true  system  of  society  remains  to  be  dis- 
eevfred,  which  will  relieTe  manfciiid'  from  tii^^  piesefit  misery, 
tel»  can  be  no  Beed4)f  waitiiig  tojbe  foroed  to  it  by  neceenty 
iii4:itfffering;  provided  the  elements,  which  are  neoessaiy  to  its 
^rlfanixation,  have  been  called  into  existence,  and  that  the  laws 
«pon  which  it  is  based  can  be  diacov^mi. 
'  The  first  progress  of  the  human  race  is  to  develof)  industry 
sad  the  arts  and  sciences;  the  second  is  to  combine  them  and 
ft«nd  Association* 

'  The  first  progress^^-Ohe  development  of  industry,  has  to  be 
foeonplished  by  the  action  of  strong  governments,  diat  is  by 
politieal  tyranny;  and  no  other  alternative  is  left  to  the  raee. . 
,'.TIie  second  progiessy  the  orgtniaation  of  associatiaiw*will 
bft  accomplished  by  the  sway,  the  power  of  capital;  provided 
the  political  world  is  guided  merely  by  that  instinct  of  progress 
ef  which  we  have  just  spoken,  or  in  othw  wprds,  if  instead  of 
iir$oMng  the  social  movement,  it  suffers  itself  to  be  dragged 
0il$mg  by  it  •  Let  us  examine  briefly  why  this  double  progress 
his  lo  be  ooeroed  by  a. double  force  or  tyranny. 
*  So  long  as  labor  is  lepugnant,.  is  a  burden,  man  avoids  it  as 
^leourge.    When  populatifm  increase*  sad  nations  sxelpnn^. 
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th^  mass  mtut  renri  to  labor  to  live ;  but  ihey  have'  to  be  forced 
to  it  by  the  alteriiative  of  want  and  soffering,  as  they  would 
never  undergo  it  voluntarily.  If  the  strong  arm  of  political 
power  did  not  keep  them  in  check,  their  poverty  and  dislike  for 
labor  would  induce  them  to  rob  the  rich  and  disperse— going 
back  to  a  nomadic  life,  or  to  the  forming  of  hordes,  to  which 
the  instinct  of  the  oppressed  multitude  tends.  *  Govemn^nts 
could  not  be  maintained  for  the  reason  that  industry  is  re- 
pugnant, and  man  would  perpetually  remain  in  a  rude  or  savagp 
state.  As  industry  can  only  be  developed  by  the  persistence 
of  the  mass  in  labor, — ^which  persistence  must  be  coerced  by 
the  acUon  of  strong  governments,  so  that' no  alternative  but  to 
starve  or  work  is  left  them,  it  is  clear  that  the  first  progress 
of  mankind  is  accomplished  by  political  oppression.  This  op- 
pression is  particularly  intense  in  the  commencement  of  so- 
cieties, when  very  few  facilities  for  performing  labor  exist,  and 
before  implements  of  industry  are  discovered.  As  a  proof  of 
the  j^t,  we  find  that  in  the  barbarian  state,  which  may  be 
considered  the  first  industrial  society,  the  laboring  multitude 
are  enslaved  and  forced  to  their  tasks  by  violence  and  punish-' 
ments. 

>*  Qn9i  effort!  are  made  to  Mtablish  order  in  Greece  ind  to  ci^ 
vilize  it;  the  truth  is  that  her  populatioDs,  disgusted  with  industry, 
tend  strongly  to  the  formation  of  hordes,  which  gSst  to  the  op- 
pressed mass  a  more  pleasing  and  adventurous  life  than  they  find  in 
the  repugnant  labor  of  civilisation.  The  popnlations  of  Turkey  and 
various  parts  of -Asia  are  retrograding  and  finrming*  hordes;  the 
horde  is  the  ruin  of  oonntries  whose  industry  is  worn  out  by  ex- 
cesses, and  whose  political  power  is  weakened.  The  horde  is  ap 
peering  at  points  in  Europe,  in  Sicily  and  Calabria. 


.Hw  second .  piogma  ■  the  ovganisipg  of  Asaociatioii-^miiet, 
ifrit  eyident,  be  nndevtaken  by  goTenuoents  or  the  rich;  the 
labonng  miiltiitade»  whose  daily  labor  is  their  daily  sabsisteiioe, 
wnnot  think  of  imdertakiBig  aay  such  geaeral  measure.  It .  is 
tiwrafore  left  to  the  former,  who,  in  fonnding  asspciatioii  or  ap* 
prasimatioiis  to  it,  wDl  of  comae  only  consult  &eir  own  par- 
tiiBiilar  interests,  and  make  such  use  of  the  mass  and  their 
labor  a^  self^nterest  dictates.  Bfan  will  more  than  erer  be 
MBtidered  an  object  of  speculation  and  a  machine  of  produc- 
ti^D*  Strict  discipline  and  a  closely  ealeulating  system  of 
ecfonomy — ^to  which  an  iqppearanee  of  ficeedom  will  be  giren, 
beoanse  the  laborer  tiirough  want  or  destitnticm  assents  to  it- 
will  hamper  pers<mal  liberty,  and  leave  but  littb  freedom  ixt 
tiie  diqMwal  of  time,  and  in  the  choice  of  occupations. 

With  the  present  anarchiciJ  development  of  industry,  organi* 
tation  and  order  are  evident  wants.  If  politicians  have  not 
the  talent  to  effect  a  reform  so  much  required ;  if  i  they  have 
not  the  perspicuity  to  perceive  that  the  discussion  of  SoeM 
fumUoM  should  take  the  place  of  the  present  sterile  party  con-- 
troversies ,  capital  and  commerce  will  bring  about  by  instinct 
what  they  should  have  done  by  intelligence ;  they  will  gradu-- 
ally  organize  the  fourth  Phasis  of  civilization  with  its  system 
of  general  monopoly  and  false  association.  This  second  im- 
portant social  progresss  will  be  accomplished  by  the  grasping 
tendency  or  t3nranny  of  capital. 

Thus  the  human  race,  to  accomplish  their  Destiny,  have  to 
be  mfsd  on  by  foice;  the  paths  which  lead  to  it  are  so  rugged, 
and  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  are  so  great,  that  the  at- 
tainment would  hfi  abandoned,  if  the  double  power— the  po- 


litieal  and  the  momed*  -and  the  mtereete  of  thow  who  wield  it, 
—did  not  force  the  mass  to  surmount  tfaoee  pbstBcies. 

An  other  important  faot  oomected  with  the  aoeial  progress 
of  mankind  is  that  unless  the  foundation  <^  soctety-*^  in 
dmtrial  argomzoHofk^yn  rightly  laid,  political  wars  and  rerolu* 
tiens,  if  undertaken  even  for  liberty  and  freedom,  do  not  lead 
to  any  real  progress.  The  history  of  the  past  proves  this; 
antiquity  sank  under  its  political  commotions,  and  Europe  ha» 
had  to  commence  anew  the  great  work  of  developing  industiy 
and  of  prepadng  the  materials  necessary  for  Association. 

If  ^populations  throw  off  the  yoke  of  one  form  of  political 
tyranny,  if  they  obtain  their  freedom  in  barbarian  societies,  or 
in  tiie  first,  second  and  third  ages  of  civilisation,  when  industry 
is  without  organisation,  when  poverty,  sdfishness  and  con- 
flict of  interest  exist,  they  obtain  no  permanent. ameliorations* 
New  chie&  or  leaders  arise,  who  secure  their  own  interests 
at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  mass,  whose  rights  and  liberties 
they  trample  anew  under  foot,  if  it  be  necessary  to  the  attain- 
ment of  their  ends.  The  condition  of  the  mass  can  only  be 
ameliorated  by  social  or  industrial  r^orms^  and  not  at  all  bj 
political  one*— we,  see  in  consequence  that  Nations,  after  the 
most  persevering  combats  for  a  better  condition  of  things,  sink 
into  some  new  tyranny,  without  having  attained  any  important 
end. 

But  if  Industry  be  organised,  if  populations  have  a  true 
foundation  to  stand  upon,  if  combination  and  unity  of  interests 
unite  them,  as  the  coikflicts  of  those  interests  now  divide  themt 
important  reforms  and  ameliorations  can  easily  be  effected* 
tience  the  importance  of  first  giving  a  true  organisation  to  lit- 


StM  fwmTB  nuiii; 

&aakff  and  of  intiiodiieiiig  into  tkefomndtHm  efike  Social 
ptie^  orders  eqnilibrimii  and  nnitj  of  intaMrti.  When  a  true 
fa«j»tf  laH  we  mrny  hope  to  oifraniae  %  tnw  Political  aystein 
IB  which  the  minority  will  not  be  plondei^ed  by  a  small  ma- 
jority, and  the  weaker  interest  sacrifiaed  to  the  stronger.  We 
may  eren  hope  more, — ^we  may  hope  to  establish  a  society  in 
whi^  the  misery  and  injostioe  which  new  exist  wider  a 
'  tiMBsand  ibnns,  and  which  we  falsdty  believe  to  be  inherent  in 
huBan  natare,  will  be  eflfectaally'  done  away  with. 

In  the  preseht  state  of  things  an  agrarian,  or  political  rerolii- 
tloii  of  the  mass  woold  lead  to  no  socisl  progress.  Could 
gOTSmments,  on  the  otiier  hand,  resist  effeotaally  tiie  encroadi- 
mJBlit  of  the  tnonied  power,  the  adVent  of  the  fourth  Phasia,  it 
#oiiId  not  be  either  a  means  of  advancing  society.  It  would 
oifly  retard  the  social  movement;  keep  society  in  the  third 
phasis,  which,  with  a  dense  population,  is  the  most  suffering 
epoch  of  civilization.  All  things  considered,  it  is  best  there- 
fore to  move  onward,  even  should  it  be  through  one  more  trial, 
diroagh  a  period  of  degrading  pecuniary  dependency  and  the 
tyraniliy  of  capital. 

We  have  before  remarked  that  the  two  extreme  phases  of 
dviliiation,  the  first  and  the  fourth,  are  characterised  by  a 
Feudality.  That  of  the  first  phasis  resulted  from  a  dUreet  ac- 
quisition of  the  soil.  The  military  chiefs  possessed  them- 
selfes  of  it  by  force,  and  divided  it  among  their  followers,  mak- 
ing serfs  of  the  populations.  The  Feudality  of  the  last  age  of 
dviKaation  will  result  from  an  indired  acquisition  of  the  soil. 
Oapitslists  and  companies  will  gradually  absorb  it  by  the 
waalthf  which  they  acquire  in  commercial,  btmking  and, other 


IMAM  i^ftiiH?  HUf^ 

>'aai  'i  turtfrMMi*""  I  nielli*  tui  '  '  *l9b^  jgb&lb  <i^£jfttaKJMr »*i^kB^a^'l  ::Atiiifln< 
IfllMliMlMRI^.  -U]^WI10ni«    -iriw  flNNB    ^NBUUVpnipiflj'  wuiv 

under  this  new  Feudality,  be  toUecHvely  ^iepMnia^  ilple«^^|» 

t9e*idB>'flto  UaML  ^Wfl^i  k^tonAttrfaii  Mtf^  ^'^IHire'^ 

-The  liwidaty  taf*  tlie  UMr  toiirex^Hai*'  ibttrtk 'Pllttb  "t^ 
«hilli^lieH|  f»  Ulrd^gef ill  thle>  ooualfjr  Hnn  4b(>itfO|i^  4nid4lr 
tiM^WMifti  ihM  Hie  iiHiinMHiiin,4hi<»eM  ««t'Mi0Mal  ^i^^Mif^ 
iltiMif  ik  «e^eiU  ef^'(w«llki^i>  oM  <hk^^^^  ie  -WMknA^ 

iiiliUtirtiorii  ^^MMw  "tiie^'piuj^i  '^ijjIllllflziili^Ml  BsttkiAisiif  ^itnd'f^ni^ 
Mii  wisfiMMiMikm^  huiiM  firo|^^  eT  Hie'  ^dtmtlef.  <  TlMiP 
receive  «lt^1Ail|»l««ff«fti^>'%)ll^1l^ 

tiig«M^riMr  «i|ilMHteMi^«M  VMeh  llMr4%JUeM'4Miai^4»  te?^ 
ettfelf  u4-motl{|ft^  tveiy  aew-  giviteog  ia''tlrt'  bwhiMhe' 
ipnu  Wm  -itiMi-  Bran  swOflgij  lo  nnuKe  eupmi'  mmt  lufuNiMMr 
id'liMdMl  lHWiillMi(^  ^uii  uttt  haeiea  llW  ilKnMlbnCiHiaMfc  t»^ 
dMdiMiM  liiiMiMtf ftie^H(klc«llaral  popAlltidill  <«f  Aete  ^< 
|H«je'feii<lle*ik' »--•■-•''?- ^•'•' ■  ■•'  '  •-  -'*  »  ■  ■"  ■■•■«i--'i 
•IK  tii^nwaiifai  ^'<lieee''lliiaiitoiei^  «Mf  niBl  Mn^Mi^'^Hlie' 
tiMe'<«rritti:|«ldivMia«v 'by '^eeidt-^ltt^ 
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WI#l>'M.P#<rw  m^9im  to WTJ.JP0 their  gnppiilg  «mI 

.  JBJMNie  coaip«rii»  cm  \m  jmAvAmitfkj  UnMmmd  la  the  8lit»  of 
NiWiYork.  under  te  QmmnX  BMUff, L«r,  of  wbieh  .we 
hwre  already  spolmk  .Tk($  maU  ftntan  ef  tiieee  new  Iartit»- 
liiii»4t:tD  mtke  leai  eateie  te  ba9i#  of  i^eirealatiDf  nedinmr— 
q#9  it  ooBfirtlble  ywipeiiy^  wpieaeiited  by  atook  and  papea- 
qi<iiy>^Thia/iyi(tei»biiaga.<^ 

thf^fiiay  iif  .capUnlista  and  baAlk4M^  anA  will  proJMbly  W  aa 
ifUPitaiit  aid  in  tiie  prooaaa  of  ^bagibinf  tl^  landed  aatajla  .«£ 
%eooiatqis»  iriueh  ia  now  iMolly  bald:by  lh*iil  ^^  aptftifMt^ 
it»  .JIf  other  atatea^Q  not  iatoodoaatba  aaaaag  (^r  afope  aiaiflar 
ayatem«  other  8chemea..wiU,.be  deviaed,  and  there  wiUbe^no 
n^u  to  that  readeaai  ii^>aoiQ«a,  giaqung  apjiiti  whirii  ia  apw 
mftffBf  until  the  entire  fimdamental  pifoi^y.,^  aofiisty«--;tl)e 
acAw^anoftetorieat  ete^  ia  abaorbedf  mod  natil  the  whole  ftbiie 
of  ftae  eompetitioBi  of  Uoenaed  fraud  and  intermediate  vapinot 
ajnka  by  ita  own  eaBoeaaea  into  a  vaat  mouoip6Ljf  with  ita  ftlae 
lagnlptiTe  qrataaof  and  ita  ooaseed  eombination.  of  action. 
.  Itk  ia  altogether  probable  that  the  organming  of  large  Rural 
JE^tiUkhmenU  and  th0  founding  of  Aaaociatkwa  will  be  the 
wa4^.of  atock-eompaniea  in  this  eoontry.  Should  aome  power- 
4)  eoQipany  beoonoe  poaseaaor  of  an  eztenahe  t«aot  of  Iand» 
paiiiapf  of^nentireoountyf  and.ahould  it  find  diai  the  ftrma, 
leaaed  out  to  tenanta,  yielded  but  a  poor  return  on:te  money  in- 
?a||edt  (for  with  |he  pieaent  deanltoiy  and  ii^aoheient  ayatem 
oClirming,  laioda  at  thciir  present  Taluati^n  pay  hat  a^ poor  rate 
of  infteaaat,)  that  ^  rente  were  with  diffieal^  oolleeted,  and 
that  tiie  land  waa  ne|^ted  or  worn  out,  ^  company  might, 


to  inomte  its  profitg  »iid  to  improre  its  Itnds,  imdertake  tiie 
cTgsiiisatioii  of  large  Agricaltand  establisliments,  similar  ts 
some  one  of  the  three,  which  we  have  described,  or  upon  soste 
analogoos  plan.  '   It  is  of  Tory  lit^  eofiseqnenee  by  what 
means  a  commencement  is  made;  it  would  soon  Isad  to  the  de- 
sired end—- to  the  introduction  of  combination  into  agricultuTe. 
It  is  to  this  branch  of  indostrf  tfiat  Assoeiataon  must  first  be 
implied  in  order  to  introdnce  it  into  odier  bianehes,  and  particu- 
larly into  commerce.    Thus  some  large  company  may  realise 
the  project,  which  we  hare  supposed  in  Europe  executed  by  a 
GoTemment.    It  is  nngular  that  it  has  not  been  thought  of. 
If  our  financiers  were  not  so  much  absoibed  in  stock,  banking 
and  other  operations,— operations  which  require  neither  deep 
thougfit  nor  cafeulatioD,  but  merdy  intrigue  and  command  of 
eapital,r-some  vast  undertaking  like  the  above  would  have 
been  planned  and  executed. 

Agriooltnral  Aasooislion,  which  is  entirely  overlooked,  anl 
whioh  in  its  eariy  oonmenoement,  may  appear  of  but  litde. 
impolaMei  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  fundamental 
dhaage  in  our  whole  industrial,  eemmeRial  and  financial  sys- 
tem, and  as  a  oonsequence  in  the  social  organisation  itselll  II 
wmild  bis  tin  aiost  prsnqit  method  ef  giving*  an  onward  move- 
ment lo  soofaqf ,  and  would  in  a  few  yean  pradoDs  giesA  tai 
btasfieial  rasalts.  We  tfaereibra  say,  if  the  age  has  not  the  in- 
telligenoe  to  undertake  a  scientific  organisation  of  AssoeiatioBv 
then  let  it  be  commenced  in  some  way,  even  tfioogh  It  be  by 
that  instinct  of  monopoly  and  extortion,  whieh  is  inheieat  In 
«i^ilil,  eonuneree  and  finance. 

3>* 
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TIIAN9ITI0N  TO  THE  PRACTICAL  ORGANI- 
ZATION  OP  ASSOCIATION. 


.  CHAPTER  TWENTY-POURTH. 

SOCIAL   IKFAIfCT  07  THX  IXITXAN    RACB. 

To  comprehend  the  Destiny  of  Man  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  great  Transfonnatian  from  the  present 
state  of  poverty,  suffering  and  social  subversion  to 
jQcial  happiness  and  unity,  the  mind  must  elevate 
itself  to  see  nothing  great  and  nothing  small  in  the 
llniyerse, — to  reflect  upon  the  career  of  the  whole 
human  race  on  the  pla.iet  as  it  \v6vld  upon  that  of  a 
single  individual.  The  same  Serial  law,  with  its 
false  and  harmonic  action,  or  with  its  Transitions 
and  Its  Organic  niovement,  governs  the  one  as  well  as 
ike  <>ther, — governs  the  organic  existence  of  the 
smallest  insect  as  it  does  that  of  the  nK>st  mighty 
smi!' 

Why  have  n6t  men  of  science  comprehended  the 
Destiny  of  man?  why  have  they  not  been  able  to  ex- 
plaaathe  cause  of  bis  being,  of  bis  existence  upon 
tbeMTtb? 

/  It  is  Jbecause  they  have  not  speculated. or  reasoned 
v^n  tbe  entire  social  career  of  mankind ;  because 
they  have  not  embraced  in  their  view  the  whole  Serie 
through  which  the  race  are  to  pass.    All  the  conclu- 
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8kMi»  att  whisb  they  haire  arriTed»  are  ^kduced'  fimoi 
the  pMt  existence  of  maiikiiid,r—«  |Mi8t  existtew 
whiob  k  but  ike  first  part  or  a  memftagment  of  timt 
eviire  ocnreetr'^^and  the  views,  whtohftbej  havepab- 
Qiu^ted.^en' msn  and  the  unrvency  are  as  limited  ior 
tiie'idircwnscnbed  field  of  obsenratioa  feom^  wfaidi 
they i have  been  dvlLWik  ^  .  "v 

In  the  narrow.: circle  in  whiofa  men  of  sciendt 
reaaoB,  in^thlsir  ignorance  of  theliaws>rhioh  regiilate 
theSooiaiand  OrgadiclCoveine&tsv  tiiey^Qanoot  ioMt- 
MO'ths  tmnafiaroiatiods  and  organic  changes.,  which 
must  heoeasartly  take  plane  aa  mankind  deyelop  tfaen- 
aeiiwnk'-iinheJnAtcati^ns  Ihatthe  fureaent  sbt^iakaabi- 
vetaion  -  Imd  suffbcing  may .  give  nray :  lo  anj  era > jtf 
iocial^  haniK>ny<-aad  Jiieippiiieaa^  aria  not  apparenty^it 
18  true^  from  present  fttoti;  bf«t  oiir  scientific  ieadett 
ahonid  have  discwiwrod  that  i)ii^t<y^^  tAfeceme^ 
wascLltw^bf  th&  Unrvtt'se,  that^principles  oStowt 
ebrd  and  ant^  existed  id*  man^  and*  that  the  passidMs 
wete  subject  to  a'two^feld  mode  of  development*  oaa 
ofwbich  is  trw,  and  tiia  mother  false.  They  would  than 
have  seen  that  the  false  and  discordant  directiott^ 
which  the  passions  receive  in  our  present  societies, 
may  be  raplaeed  by  tbeir^vue  and  taumaihic'dbvefep- 
ment,  and  ikat  tekm^  ike  thongs  fotea  pface^  t<  mttsf 
Mecasfortfy  be  a^great  Jhangiiion. 

The  buman  race  are  now  in  thehr  efaildhood^— -in 
tko  Jeeendi^f  TraauMom  drjEnt  period  of  thefar 
exiateace  mpea  the  globe  f  during-  this  period  tbey 
asb  igncMnt  ^f  their  deslte};,  ^of  the  social  eyateoi 


ftiaptbd  4o  Aeir  panioffii«  and  of  the  laws  of  ordar 
jhmL' faarriMMijr  which  goTern  the  Unirersa.  As 
WMd  are  not  aware  of  this  state,  ^of  Social  infancj^^ 
4kef  look  upon  the  p^st  career  ci  mankind  as  Ibe 
'^tfue!0^naiwrttlc(mditiam.  t^tkmr  ecu^sncs/and  tbegr 
MisTethat  the  state  of  discord».0ufferiflg  and  trouble, 
which  characterizes  the  TVaasttumy  is- to  continue 
shirkig  the  entire  amne  of  :heir  career. 

We  have  explained  with  soffieient  clearness,  we 
*beiirre^  in  Chapter  Sixteenth,  that  at  the  ^eeimeiice- 
liiffil  of  the  existence  of  .all  beings  and  crcalniea, 
IhefCl  is  a  period  of  suflfering,  weakness  and  ignor- 
$imsd'.  This  period  forms  the  Ascending  transitiener 
Iheiexistenoe,  and  comprises  a  small  partum  cf  fl, 
fike  ao-  eighth^  sixteenth,  thirty  ^second  or  less.,  k 
tea  period  of  fabe  or .  subwrsipe  actum^  and  is  aa 
Mxe&ftimt  to  the  Ctemeral  lawf  the  action  of  which 
is  tme  imd  harmonic.  Where Ycr  the  Harmonie 
dMsasmenl  does  not  exist,  the  Stt&t>erme  necessartljr 
anst,  'for  complete  Inertia  is  an  abstraction.  Plea- 
mu^  accompanies  the  Harmonic  movement,  as  Pain 
accompanies  the  Subversive. 
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Let  ns  tUastrate  this  view  bjr  an  example,  for  its 
clear  compf«hensiott  is  important.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  life  of  man, — in  his  childhood  or 
the  ascending  transition  of  his  existence,  we  find 
piqrsical  and  intellectual  weakness.  Before  the  child 
aeoastoms  itself  to  the  world  in  which  it  is  to  liverr- 
to  its.  food  and  air,  it  goes  throngb  a  variety  of  die- 
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easeii  or  ^uflRsrings,  scich  aft  teething  md  -  idhoRcY  ;— 
arid  during  the  iiiiBt  years  of  its  yoong  ag6;  itti  inMl 
cannot  Elevate  itself  tb'tsbmpr^endthe  laws  aii& 
sjstimi  of  the  Universe.  Thit  iobmhle  iMddbftev  *» ,  how- 
eftBl*,  only  an  Exception  to  the  geheirsil  course  of 
trian'k  ]ife,fbr{f  iie  Hvesas  hi^')>bysicai  organization 
Requires,  {wUich  he  dbcis  not  iW^citrilisation,)  he  wfil 
itejoy  on  the  one  YMA  a  longcareer  of  health, — with 
iittre  and  there  a  lew  exceptibhs,  whii^h  only  writ 
to  t^nfirm  thid  gtoerai  ririb,-— and  if  he  attains  the 
itg;le  of  puberty»  he  willthrbw  ^  on  the  other  hami 
His -intelieietoal' weakness,  and  ^in  th^  power  tf 
feofhprehending  Gbdy  the  tJhtvhihie  and  Destinies. - 

Why  do  poverty 'ahd  !$iiffiir{itg^^  eiist  in  flie  WorldT 
why  d6ef  a  faM'to'd  dii^iMrdaht- a<^ti6n  feign  in  so- 
ciety? Thi«r  tittdstion  iii  Miswei^ed'^boVet  ft  is  be- 
cause  the  human  rkht  are  ymi^' iqmt'^e  plaWei; 
because  they  are  in  ikeir  infancy^  or  in  the  first  or 
transitory  period  of  their  social  career, — a  period  of 
physical  weakness  and  mental  ignorance.  This  is 
the  simple  explanation  of  the  past  zxA  present  state 
of  social  evil  and  misfortune ;  and  in  this  explana- 
tion is  contained  the  proof  that  a  great  social  change 
muet  takeplace^  and  that  to  the  present  social  in- 
coherence and  suffering,  social-  harmony  and  happi- 
ness must  succeed,  for  it  is  a  transition  inherent  in 
the  Law  of  Duality  of  movement^  or  two-fold  mode  of 
development,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  laws  of  Uni- 
versal movement. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-ONE. 

EDUCATION    OF   THE    FIRST   ORDER   OF   CHILDREIf. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  period,  when  the  initiation  of 
the  child  into  industry,  or  the  awakening  in  it  of  a 
taste  for  industrial  occupations,  takes  place.  Unless 
the  development  of  industrial  instincts  be  early  com- 
menced,/  the  whole  system  of  Education  will  be  a 
failure.  The  first  tendency  of  man  being  to  riches,* 
we  may  say  that  the  Education  of  the  child  is  falsely 
commenced,  if  in  the  outstart,  at  about  the  age  of  two 
years,  it  does  not  devote  itself  freely  and  sponta- 
neously to  productive  Industry,  which  is  the  source  of 
riches;  and  if,  like  the  civilized  child,  it  runs  into 
all  kinds  of  mischief,  and  breaks  and  destroys  what 
ever  comes  in  its  way,  which  foolish  parents  think 
charming. 

As  soon  as  the  child  can  walk  and  run  about,  it 
passes  from  the  class  of  the  Weaned  to  the  next  class 

*  The  three  tendencies  of  attraction  are : 

1ft.  jRicAet.  2J.  Groups.    3d.  Series,     X     Unity. 

Material  Refinement       Affections.     Association.  Harmony. 


it  h^  been;  })ri?ught up/row  ii^  birth.  j{n  fb(^  nursfirie^, 
of  a  FAal^nXi  itf^Yfill  be^strQug.  ^ppMgh  at  the  i^efff 
tweaty-oqe  months, to  joiR^  the  pbUdfen  oJC  .tbis.  ciass^. 
There  i/?  no,4»?tjction  ja^de  2|t,this  jage  b^weeu  itbe 
two  ^jBxes^,  ajs  i,t.i3  Important  to,^in^^  vid  conifound 

\;.        fjCLAmmcATiiMf  -OF  CmiDtitHf in i ^Opi ,•»  OuOHttf 

'  <••   '••■■•'•     rfWeWioga,    ■'    • 'fitom    O'-'lo  •-!  .year.i 
Germ,  < 

I  Weaned*  .  from    1    to    2    years. 


Isuprd^  or.  j£ri<f^.ComiiieBcer«« 

from '  2    to    3    years. 

fid.  Order  or  ^ImituUid^  ^      -  </  v    ; 


q4»Agt9     Iii|iu«ti;y,. 

3d.Age^;:     >i                •   8d.  Ofder,  -ftoiBi  4}.to.-6k;7fftnt 

4th.'Aje;"                  •'     4th.(Wir;  '        <Kim    6§  to-  9   l^ttiii^. 

5th.  Age,   '      '^   '    '"  5th.  Order,  '         'from '  9    tii'ii    y^iri'. 

6th.  Age,            ,.,             6th.  Order,  frpm  12    to  15}  years. 

7th,.Aje..;    ...r    .,,  ^,.,7^th.Or4^r,  ,     |  fxtfm  ISj-to  ^^  ^eaw. 

Tli0VAicUiMg»^Afiid  Uraiiw<  aif e.  tiie^  »ei«  gdrsit  of  ilitare  Mtr 
\ida^^;  ti^^W  l^.^b'^^w^  dfiiqqd  »■  aii..9rder. , 

The  Firat  A^e  or  Ordeff  is  comppeed  of  children  from  two  to 
three"  years  of' 'lige.  We  tier m  theth  Lt<lCe''<y(Mniiieiketfr<,  bebaint^, 
cMldlsMd  at  tiMir  age,  f^thttetteee-HifirsliBiludtoiillnto  Indvstrjr^ ' 

the  age  of  ^ur,  the  child  ha^  already  acquired  a  knowledge  of  some 
details  in  divers  branches  of  Indfiistl'y,  andf  is  initiated  into  its  ocetr- 
pation.'""-"    ^''  •     •      ■      '  '•■  '    ■'■  .•;  »■••  .'■  '•'....■  ■■■' 

These  pm»  fin^  Ag^  fornB^  the.TriM^#Qii  to.  Indi^ry,  as  4y^ 
them  fChUdren^pJijo,  acquiring  pre^at(Nry  notions  of,  and  fornuog 

their  bodies  to,  its  exercise. 

at  j: 
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B0W  wetted  in  onprodeetiTe  plajri  end  miachief,  could  be  di- 
leeted  to  ueefbl  Induetry  and  to  studiee. 

Bat  the  greet  adyantage  of  each  an  Inetitntion  would  be  that 
a  practical  or  indnetriaU  and  at  the  eame  time  a  scientific  edu- 
oatien, — infinitely  superior  to  what  can  be  receired  in  the  best 
schools  of  civilisation,— «ould  begiren  to  the  children.  Our 
preaent  systems  d  education  pay  no  attention  to  their  healtii« 
to  Hie  deTekpoMiit  of  Ummt  bodiis«i  and  la  thdr  industrial  edn- 
eition.  Tl^ey  neglect  ihree' quarters  of  the  task  of  a  true 
syatoqi  of  edacation,  and  perform  the  remaining  quarter  mo«t 
\W««aMy.- 

An  Association  mi^t  also  be  organized  with  two  hundred 
gNvni  peftonsii:  But  writli  Atomimbif  Hie  Maehnisa  <i  the 
l4tos«iM  aad  Saiiea  aoHld  not^be  ap)>lisd:  MrlMmdndeae 
■aaeasMy  for  that  piirpeae.  (Stack  an  Assaeiaiiai  iirevid  afiw, 
howerer,  a  profitable  inyestment  to  napitsl^  lor  betides  Ike 
freifteoonomies  which  would- leanlt  from  As>ooiatioD»  tkttlTft* 
rykigeCoocupatioBi  and  the  introduction  of  more  conyenieaoe 
and  elegance  into  the  orgaaiaation  ef  labor»  would  give  a  aeat 
tfl^  ladostary*  whiek  would  inerease  immenselv  tlia  dpeal  product. 

.iIITq  Make  a  trlal»  which  would  lest  fully  the  problem  tiAme 
Atweiatioi;  that  is--of  an  order  i|i^  which  lab<«r  and  social  i*- 
JfJioki  would  be. regulated  by  Seiies  of  Groups,  in. which  Is- 
iduMqr  i^ould  be  rtadered  altrsctiyet  the  passions  karmtmieattir 
dsvoloped  and  usefully  empdoyed,  (opacities  and  tslei>ts  called 
oul^and  judieiouriy  diiected,.  ^e  demands  and  requirepWints.  of 
.huMn  nature  laatisfied^  four  hupdnd  persons  at  last  are  ne- 
cessary. With  this  number  the  ^Mal  mechanism,  whieh  is  lilie 
'9ftt^M^  regulating  piiaiQlpW  oC  Industry  and  social,  relations, 
Sgft.ke  applied, 

'  ili/?e^tBke  the  abore  number,  because  with. it. abou^  i^  Sams 
SMk-tli  organiaedi  and  fifty. 40' least  aieaecesaarylo  ^ajdNrai^e 
y^/hfUffHal  osoiqMatioas  enoufk.^  ^wji^M  h»\wsf^  ak«ng«ft3i»f 
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funetioiit  and  to  apply  .Groups  u>  eksely  eompaiad  Tariatifla  of 
animals  and  vegietablesy  which  is  necessary  to  eaU  fivFtb  eoiah^ 
tion  and  rival  pretensions,  and  to  give  rise  to  tbi  Imagoes,  con- 
trasts and  enthusiasm,  of  which  we  hare  spoken  in  the  chapters 
on  the  Gnwps  and  Series. 

This  explains  why  Association  Is  impracticable  with  a  small 
number.  Where  the  Serial  organization  does  not  exist,  pas- 
sional equilibrium  and  harmony  are  impossible^  .  Discords  and 
anttpathioe  break  out  in  all  small  unions  as  daily  experience 
proves  3  what  is  more  discordant  than  the  fiunily  group  ?  The 
enot  has  been  oomndtted  to  suppose  that  discord  was  inherent 
in  man,  and  that  the  larger  the  Assoeiation  the  greater  would 
be  the  discoid.  It  has  not  been  diseovered  frsm  numerous 
indicalioM  in  the  material  world,  that  Harmony  is  only 
possible,  wheie  there  is  a  safltoisnt  namber  of  elements,,  and 
those  dements  are  lightly,  classed*  To  haimoniie  characters 
end  pasdoDS,  an  Associatkm  of  four  hundred  penons  at  least  is 
necessary,  and  the  mode  of  olasai&oatien  is>the  SeriaL 


With  eight  handled  persons  a  brilliant  experiment  could  be 
made;  higher  haimonies  and  equilfl>riums  could  bedevdoped, 
a  more  perfect  organiaatiaB  given  to  tiie  Groups  and  Series, 
stronger  rivalriss  aroused,  e  broader  Jdd  opened  to  ambition 
and  capacities,  greater  energy  directed  to  Induatiy,  and  the 
product  or  profit  greatly  increased.-  With  an  Assodalion  of 
eight  hundred  persons,  success  would  be  more  prompt  and  com- 
plete than  with  an  Association  of  four  hundred,  pforided  it  was 
directed  by  a  skfllful  hand. 

We.diall  describe  an  Aaaociation  of  the  largest  oidsr,  that  of 
eighteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  persons*  It  wiU  «q^lain  the 
smaller  Associations,  which  are  reductions  cf  itn 

As  we  speak,  of  two  thousand  aa  the  largest  Association,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  there  will  be  no  lawns  and  eitiee  in  t^ 
.Combined  Order.  Such  will  not  be  the  case  ^  Aqsoeietion  will 
have  its  large  eitise  and  eepitals*    A  Capital.wm  be  eompoasd 
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the  child  is  a  natural  incentive  to  ia^Ufltry.  To 
awaken  in  it»  a  taBte  for  its  pccupationsy-it  will  be 
taken  to  the  little  workshops^  where  it  will  see  chil- 
dren three  years  old  capable  of  handling  little  hammers 
and  other  tools.  Its  jM»opensity  for  imitation  will  be 
aroused,  which  it  will  wish  to  satisfy;  some  little  tools 
will  be  given  it,  but  it  will  desire  to  take  part  with 
the  children  a  little  older  than  itself,  who  know  how 
to  work,  and  who  in  consequence,  will  refuse  to  re- 
ceive it. 

The  child  will  persevere,  if  it  has  a  decided  incKna- 
tion  or  instinct  for  the  branch  of  itidtnstry.'  As  soon  as 
the  mentor  perceives  this,  he  will  teiach  it  some  Httle 
detail  connected  vd^ith  the  work,  and  it  will  soon  suc- 
ceed in  making  itself  useful  in  some  trifles,  which  will 
serve  as  an  introduction.  We  will  tak^  as  an  example, 
a  simple  occupation,  like  the  podding  of  peas,  which 
the  smallest  children  can  perform.  Thi?  work,  which 
now  occupies  grown  persons,  wil}  he  reserved  to  chil- 
dren two,  three  and  four  years  old.  The  room  used 
for  the  purpose  wiJl  contain  an  inclined  table,  on  the 
lower  side  of  which  are  several  cavities;  two  children 
between  three  and  four  years  of  age  are  seated  at  the 
upper  side;  they  pod  the  peas,  which  roll  to  the  lower 
side,  where  three  Little  Comniencers  of  the  ages  of 
twenty-five,  thirty  afid  thirty-five  months  are  seated, 
who  hfve  merely  to  separate  the  smaller  from  the 
larger  peas. 

The  smallest  are  wanted  for  the  more  delicate  kinds 
of  cookery,  the  middle  sized  for  the  more  common 
kinds,  and  the  largest  for  soup.  The  child  of  thirty- 
five  months  first  selects  the  smallest  peas,  which  are 
the  most  difficult  to  cull;  it  passes  all  the  large  and 
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mon  and  capitalists.  They  are  merely  dealing  in,  and  operat- 
ing upon  the  prodncts  of  industry,  created  under  the  disad-  ' 
vantages  of  our  present  miserable  and  repugnant  system  of 
labor.  They  add  nothing  to  real  production,  but  on  the  eon« 
trary  harass  and  take  advantage  in  a  thousand  ways  of  the  pro- 
ducing classes,  from  whose  labor  their  wealth  is  drawn. 

Three-fourths  of  tiie  schemes  and  undertakings  of  einlization 
prove  failures,  ai|d  cause  ,1^-  ruin  of  those  engaged  in  them.  It 
is  impossible  fhat  they  all  can  succeed,  when  ^ey  have  to 
draw  their  profits  from  the  scanty  product,  which  our  present 
system  of' incoherent  industry  yields. 

A  profitable  and  at  the  same  time  a  secure  investment  of  ca- 
pital is  not  easily  found.  Agricultural  Association,  however, 
offers  the  possibility  of  this  combination.  The  ^aconomies  of 
Association  combined  with  a  judicious  application  of  labor  and 
soils,  would  increase  the  product  of  agriculture  fourfold.  The 
land  would  be  improved  by  cultivation,  and  tiie  oAfieiBS,  Aiann- 
faOiories,  flooMs,  etc.,  eould  not  be  aqfuandrnd  Uke  the  capHii 
of  a  bank. 

GovM  the  mania,  which  now  ousts  for  startling  b^nks,  be 
directed  to  the  organiaing  of  Associations,-— that  is  to  increa^* 
ing  the  products  of  industry,  instead  of  increasing  the  mere 
repre^eniative  of  those  products,  it  would  soon  absoib  a  Very  large 
portion  of  the  present  misdirected  business  energy  of-Ihe  oouih 
try,  and  pour  in  upon  it  a  stream  of  proaperi^,  Whieh  wotld 
sink  into  forgetfiikiess  all  onr,  prsaent  pe^y  and  nnpiDduotivv 
plans  ofaeeumolatifig  wealth, 

*  '        ■  ... 


Th^^ch?!^  tWo  years  old  WiM  find  consequently  in 
thfe  iHtleWyrkyhdps  6rf  aPitilanx  Enticing  occupatioMi 
Wliich/li  ttbt' tKi  6ase  in  ciVlHiation,  arid  which  will 
dfeVefepe  itif"feste!4''or'iristifect»  for  indust^  These 
irtiliiic^ti?  iti-fciViilzaition  either  lie  dormant  or  ai*e  eri- 
trr|^  shidtHfeM '^       \      "■        -  - 

'. ■•    •  f    •!■•  •'!;••>    ;•'"';  ,»i       •  ■  •     .  •  .  : '  ■  "i 

MEANS    OP     DEVELOPING     INSTINCTS    FOl^    INDiVBTRtAI. 
1    ;     :^'     f  i        TOdATIONS   iW    CTHtLiyRENi 

1st'  Qtom  of  lUttle  .worksbopa^^nd  of  little.. topU, 

aiiapt^din  wa^itp^^  diJOrerent'agfis.  ,    .;   . 

^:2d<.;App}iaaMp^iipf  aJl  .playtlwigaji  such  as  Kttle 
w^goi^y.^tv^i^eB;  h€»rfl€Sy/dpUsy,ete.9  whidi^are  vms^1q98. 
ilk  eiv<iliz^ion,f)t9  P^V^P^^^s^f  if>^ustrial instrueUqn^  . .. 
,   3fl.  CJt)ia*in  of  prfia^ieiits  and:^^  fe^jtl^.-ajL 

px?f#9^t.oftei^i.su£9f^  to  bewitch  I 'the  country  Ud,  an^- 
indace  him  to  ^jalist;  what  then,  wiU  be  the  power  of 
hfiin^soriie  orn^oxi^nta/^nd.  uoifprms  with  the  child  i^ 
i^duQing.  it  ta.t^kc  ai  part:  ii)  gay  and  happy  groups 
with  itS:.^qufkl^?       .  : 

.4th,  Pritilen^  of  app^ring  Q|>  parade,,  apd  of  using 
to(^3;:W^  know ;  hpwTBUQh  suoh  privileges  8tii^ula.te( 
qhlldrQn^r  -.  •        ■  ■   i     ■•:-  ■•.•  .   ■.    .. 

I  -Slth.  Gaiety  and. ani£aation>>Mhich  always  acconapany 
assembla^fr  ^fiChildiren^  wh^;  they  are. engaged  in 
tiaoupationa,  which  ar/i$  pleasing  and  attractive. 
:  ,  dth*  :Pri4e<rf  having:  performed  some  trifle  which 
the:  child  beJieves  of  high  importance;^  this  illusion  is 
cherished.  =:  .   .      ;,: 

1.7th.  Propensity  to  imitation,  which  is  so  predonai- 
nent  in  ohiidren^  and  which  acquires  a  ten  fold  in- 
tensity, when  their  emulation  is  excited  by,  the  ex- 
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theorttioal  and  ptielical  koowfedgti»  jhoiM  be  ms^ 
tiDeialed.  The  grtetest  ^*^fienity  po«iibie>  thouU 
egdtt,  SfT  the  greater  the  diren^y,  of  paaiioBi^  talentit^ 
fiorttUMB^  ete;^  t)f  the  memben,  the  easier  it  will  be' 
to  faarmdatze  theoL 

if  the  feiaiders  of  the  first  Phalimc  were  to  awK 
date  at  once  two  thousand  persons^  or  for  a  trial  on 
a  rediieed  scalsi  eight  fatindredt  it  would  prore  a 
faihiMTt  On  the  one  hand,  the  workiiq;  <;IaS6es,  not 
knowing  how  thejr  were  to  be  emplojedy  Would 
dictate  termst  nuA  exact  too  teueh.  On'  the  other 
hand^  the  richer  classes  would  want  confidenee  and 
rtfiise  to  enter  into  any  oontractSr  ^  Both  classes 
should  be  led  to  solicit  admission  as  a  particular 
favor;  and  to  ^attain  this,  end,  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  proceed  judiciously  in  the  ohoiee  of  the  first 
set  of  members  admitted,  Hvho  should  consist  chiefly 
of  poorar  ahd  hired  persons.  Two  years  would  be 
requisite  to  perfect  an  organization  on  a  large  scale, 
and  nine  months  on  a 'smalL 

Ev«*ry  possible  variety  of  agrionkurat  pursuits 
shonU  be  eainrisd'  on  in  the « Association.  Three 
branehes.  of  mannfaolures  at  least  should  be  ov^ 

« 

ganiaed  to  aflssd  occupation  during  rainy  days  and 
the  winter  months ;  besides  various  praciioal  branches 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  without  including  those, 
pursued  in  the  schools. 

^even•eighths  of  the  members  shoald  be  agrical- 
tttralists  and  manufacturers;  the  balance  capitalists, 
men  of  scienoeabd  aniiM,  who  in  a  sdmlU- Assooia^ 


UMiKWft  aftoi.hw^  deBeribiag  tteiihi^q^t  Assobiilioil^ 
iJmAMtym  tiioiista4^fei«omf«4rlikk4s4^  fiTstvixr 
i«tl4ra(oQd,:  8S.tbeibtberiS«ief^  at^rednctiiHirof^ilk' 
In  laying  out  the  fields  and  in  orgttiiiziiigliie  umi^k^' 
flhppi  of  tbe^firtl  BUIiitxiidt  'Will  h9'Meikmrfi^o 
f(Helwand'edoulirt»''H:ibr'a9'pOfl^  the  dfbgt^t^ 
at  9lt$mciititf  which  tec^^NOtnch'  o(  lakbxrtrijr  witt  mxf 
oita  The  !pl«Bhf reey  far  eoBaafpitr 'itJen  AttraettTO, 
thkn* the  .pear4r0e;  ftMrer  phmv  thav .peft94reBt  eoiK 
flf^tentfy  rshould  be :  ffenuid J  :  Tbo  4q[ra»  t>£  aturui' 
tlon»  whi<tl^  eaeb  ibnmbh  of  Indartry  potaeneB,,  iwittt 
fa»4faci  only  guide  to  follow  in  the  choice  of  apu/^i 


'^Pciitioal-eeoiiomietB  wooid.  nrMOii  >  ;dUbreiil)f 
they  would  lay  lit  down  ^  a  {Mrinc^pley  that  thoee^ 
ot4Mil»  shovld  be^tivated^  twbkh  proAxed  tk» 
mdsti  The  finit  Pbcd^anx  should  i void  this  error ;  k 
wiU  ^ave  to  follow  a  differeat  poUicy  from*  thona 
which  follow  it.  When  AslKKsiatiaB  beeomes  gtBetmkf 
it*wiH(be  neoesiarytoregulalie  Indaidrf  to  sak 'die 
dmnclQids  oC  iatefeaf  as  weHma  oftjrttraietion;  Mit  m 
tha»fiidt  AssociatiQni  a  difiBevent  object  kr>  to  beaK 
tUoed;  the  great  queatioo  is.»tp'Sucetodin<indtioii9 
esgkteen  }]|Qndred  to  twro.thodsand  pei^soiia  to^-w^ 
ffom  jattjraotiOQ  atone.;;  and  should  it  be  ibund  that 
the  cultivation  of  thistles  and  JMiaHs-  was  moretl^' 
tilaoivrd  thab  ithe  eultinltoDof  ftiiiMreea  and  flowers, 
il  wbuld'  be  nedessary  to  abandon  fruit-trees  and 
flawers iSbt\ ofeUatles.  antl^imes  .hi  <  tbe  .fical  PJisdatix. 
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As  soon  as  the  two  great  ends  of  AssociatioOy — Jm- 
dfufyridl  attracUon  and  Passional  equilibrium  are  at- 
tained, means  ^ill  be  found  of  extending  the  sphere 
of  Industry  to  useful  objects,  which  were  neglected 
in  the  commencement  The  first  and  sole  aim 
should  be  to  render  Industry  Attractivey  without  re- 
gard to  objects  cultivated ;  it  should  suit  its  policy 
to  this  great  end,  and  solve  the  problem  of  htdustrisU 
Mtraction  by  any  and  every  means  within  its  power. 

The  internal  ot'ganization  of  the  Phalanx  wilt,  in 
the  o&mmencement,  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Coun- 
cil, composed  of  stockholders,  distinguished  for  their 
wealth  or  their  indui^trial  and  scientific  acquirements. 
Women*  if  there  be  any  capable,  will  take  part  with 
the  men ;  they  will  in  Association  be  upon  a  level  with 
them  in  all  business  matters,  provided  they  possets 
the  necessary  knowledge. 

In  Association  no  community  of  property  can  exist, 
nor  can  any  collective  payments  to  whole  familieis 
take  place.  An  account  is  kept  with  every  member 
individually,  even  with  children  over  four  and  a  half 
years  of  age;  and  every  person  is  remunerated  ac- 
cording to  Labor,  Capital  aitd  Skill. 
;  Parents,  husbands,  wives  and  friends  can,  as  in 
civilisation,  put  in  common,  if  they  wish,  what  they 
possess;  but  the  Phalanx  in  its  relations  with  them, 
opens  on  its  bookd  an  account  with  each  individual- 
ly, even  with  the  child  five  years  old,  the  profits  of 
whose  industry  do  not  go  to  the  father,  but  are  re^ 

23 
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MTved  aDd  constitute^  together  with  legacies,    in 
heritancea  and  interest,  a  fund,  which  the  Phalanx 
preserves  for  him  until  he  is  of  age. 

1.  All  lands,  machines  furniture,  or  other  objects, 
brought  by  members  into  the  Association,  are  ap- 
|iraised  at  their  cash  value,  and  i:epre8ented,  as  well 
SM  tb^  monied  capital  paid  in«  by  transferable  shares, 
^fiduch  are  secured  upon. the  perspi^al. and  real  estiMe 
of  the  Phalanx,  that  is  upon  its  domain,  edifices, 
4ociui,  manufactories^  etc  The  Counbii  transfers 
V>  each  person  the  value  in  shares  of  the  objects, 
yvkich  he  has  furnished.  A  person  may  be  a  member 
>vilLhout  being  a  stockholder,  or  a  stockholder  with- 
ov(  being  a  member.  la  the  latter  case,  he  receives 
np  part  of  the  profits,  which  are  awarded  to  Labor 
and  SkiU. 

The  annual  profits  of  the  Association  are,  after 
ta^ng  an  inventory,  divided  into  three  unequal  por- 
tions, and  paid  as  follows : 

Five  twelvihs  to  Labor, 
..  Four  twelvths  to  Capital. 

Three  twelvths  to  Practical  and  theoi^etical  know- 
ledge. 

Every  person  may,  according  to  circumstances, 
r^ftceive  a  part  of  the  three  classes  ofprofit,  or  of  any 
ope  separately.  ^ 

i  Th^  Council,  which  has  charge  of  the  financial 
department,  advances  to  the  poorer  members,  cloth- 
ing, ^d  and  lodging  for  a  year.    No  riA  is  run  in 
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raaking  this  advance,  for  it  i»  known  that  the  pro- 
duct oC  the  labor,;  which  each  individual  will  per* 
fojrm  by  Attruction  mrpleasuref  will  exceed  in  amount 
the  advances  made  him;  and  that  the  Phalanx^  on 
balancing  its  accounts  after  the  3^arly  inventory, 
will  be  debtor  to  the  poorer  class,  co  whom  it  has 
made  the  advance  of  a  minimvm. 

TidB  ^minimum  comi»rises  meals  at  the  tables  of  the 
third  class.*. 

A  decettt  dress,  and  uniforms  of  work  and  parade; 
besidea  all  implements  necessary  to  their  industrial 
occupations. 

A  room  and  bed-room  for  each  individual,  and  ad-  * 
mission' to  I  the  public  halls  and  saloons,  and  to  sill: 
places  of  amusement. 

• '    '  ■   I  .   .    ■  ■  ■ 

As  Association  admits  of  no  coercive  measures, . 
all  labors  to  be  performed,  are  pointed  out,  but  nott 
ordered. by  \he  Areopagiu,  which  is  a  supreme  coun* . 

*  To  avoid  uniformity  and  a  ihonotonous  equality,  which  are 
inadmissihle  in  Association,  and  to  satisfy  all  tastes  and  for- 
taneti,  there  will  he  tahles  of  tbi^  different  priees. '  Every  f>er- 
8oasab8cnbe|9  to  such  tablep  as  bis  fortipne  pr  incUnttion  directs. 

Alohgsiae  ^e  large  banquet  nails,  will  b^  small  dining  rooms, . 
where  grpifps  and  parties  can  dine  idone.    An  arrangement  of 
this  kiful  will  ffreatly  increi^,  at  last  so.  far  as  living  is  con- 
cerned, Tn^vidudt  Liberty,  which'  people  are  afraid  may  be  de- 
stroved  in  ASi(bciation.    The  oivHiseiB  in  his  monotonous  houses* ' 
hold,  dines  three  hundred  and.si^ty-4ve  tki$^  a  year  with  the, 
same  company'.    In  a  Phalanx,  each  person  has  the  choice  of 
fi%  tables  at  .kist,  and  'oan  vary'  his>  enmpany  daily,  if  he^ 
wishes,  dine  one  day  w^th^  one  set  of  friends,  the  next  with  an  . 
other,  as  his  inclinations  or  his  industrial  rivaliies'and  occupa-' 
tions  may  direct  •  '   ^  > 
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• 

<»lt)f  Industry  inAssociationj:  TUs  council  is  com^ 
posed  of  the  higher  officers  of  each^Serie,  of  men  of 
age  and  experiencev  and  of  the  prinei^l  -stools- 
hoklersy  who  hate  a  vote  for  eaeh  sharej  Its  ia- 
fluenoe  is  based  upon  public  opinion,  and  its  deci* 
sions  are  safajected  to  attractions—each  Sene  deci^ 
ding  freely  and  without  restriction  as  toikaciwD  ibm 
dustrial  interests.  The  Areopagus  cannot,  fer  ex- 
aipple,  order  reaping  or  mowing ;  it  declares  meipely 
from  obserrations  made  that  such  er  sudt  a  •  time 
will  be  most  suitable  for  those  operations;  ieacbSerie 
afterwards  acts  according  to  its  own  choice,*  which 
cannot,  however,  differ  much  from  that  of  the  Areo- 
pagust  as  the  latter  is  authority  in  the  opinion  ^f  the 
public.  :    '■  » 

The  Council,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  which 
has  the  supervision  of  the  daily  concerns  of  the 
Phalanx,  is  second  in  i^uthority  to  the  Areopagus, 
and  is  composed  of  delegates  from  that  bo4y-  ' 

§  11. 

.Men  most  opposed  to  Association,  will  be  capi- 
talists and  landholders,  We  will  enter  consequently 
into  a  short  examination  of  the  mode  of  em)[doying 
and  investing  capital  in  Association,  and  of  the  value 
of  real-estate  ia  this  new.  order.  The  advantages, 
\i^hich  AssociatAn  offers' in  these  respectsitnust 
strike  the  lattention  of  those  two  classes, '  whose  in*- 
tere$td  siiff&r  so  much  from  the  frauds,  spebulations 
anci  revolutions  of  civilization.  •  .*> ,    ..    ,  . 
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'  After  a  life  spent  in  making  a  fortnne,  new  diffi>- 
Gidties  and  anxieties  arise  in  preserving  and  gua^ 
itUQitying  it  to  children^  who,  after  the  death  of  th^ 
£a.tiiep^  are  so  often  the  victims  of  *  frauds  and  bank- 
ruptcies, or  of  faithless  or  careless  guardians.  These 
dangers  will  cease  the*  trioment  Association  is  or- 
ganized,' and  this  advantage,  >  it  strikes  us,  is  among 
tbe  jSrst  to  'be  pointed  ocit; 

:  -Land,  in  the  Combined  order,  is  not  owned  without 
aguarantee  of  product,  as  is  so  often  the  cdse  in  ci- 
rilizatioD.' '  An  entire  Phalanx  cultivating  a  domain, 
faeeomies  security  to  the  capitalist  who  owns  stock ; 
"(which  isthe  same  as  owning  the  land  and  edifices, 
as  they  are  mortgaged  to  secure  it;;)  and  in  case  of 
dema^  by  hail  or  other  accidents,  the  stock-holder 
is  sure  to  receive  the  mznimr^m  rate  of  interest,  which 
is  guarantied  to  him  by  the  entire  Phalanx  and  by 
those  of  the  region  around.  In  Association,  the 
Phalanxes  insure  each  other  against  such  losses. 

Capitalists,  from  pride  or  distrust,  may  be  opposed 
to  Association ;  we  must  multiply  consequently  details 
to  satisfy  them;  we  must  prove  to  them  in  various 
ways  that  in  civilization  they  are  deprived  of  all  the 
advantages  which  they  desire,  and  that  in  the  Com- 
bined order  alone,  they  will  possess  them.- 
'  To  hear  civilizees  talk,  it  would  be  jsupposedthat 
they  possess  fine  domains,  supdirb  landed  estates. 
Bat  what  interest  do  those  estates  yield?  Hardly  three 
per  cent,  after  deducting  taxes,'  delays,  thefts,  acci- 
dental damagftttAnd  law-suitsr  which,  in  civiiizatioa 


\ 
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OMnot  be  a  voided,  for  according  to  the  adage^toAo 
ias  soil  has  iwrnwiL  There  are  besides  years,  wfen 
there  is  a  complete  failure  of  orops,  and  the  laad^' 
holder  receives  nothings  which  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

If  capitalists  understood  the  system  of  Associatioii^ 
they  would  feel  no  repugnance  tn  investing  theiripro* 
perty  in  the  partnership  of  a  Phalnnx.  Are  they  not 
atpresent  in  copartnership. >with  each  of  .thjsir  .ten- 
ants ?  In  Association  the  entire  Phalanx  •  is  in  eo- 
partnership  with  them:  tod  becomes  their  tBuiit. 
All  its  lands,  edifices,  flocks  and  manufactories  aoe 
w^rtgftged  to  secure  their'  stock.  Will  they  lobtaia 
9sxf  such  security  in  the  present  systemt  Will  they 
see  a  hundred  families  pledge  themselves  doHectin^ 
ly  to  guaranty  them  an  income  from  their  lands  %  ■ 

It  is  only,  in  Association  that:  they  will  find : 
L  Guaranty  of  a  fixed  income,   exempt  fh>m  de*- 
duction  for  losses,  which  may  be  sustained  by 
the  lands,  edifices,  etc. 

2.  Great  increase  of  real  or  positive  revenue,  owing 
to  the.  increase  in  production.  ;     /  - 

3.  Increase  of  the  clear  profit  by  exemption  from 
accidental  charges,  such  as  superfluous  taxes  abd 
assessments,  law-suits,  etc.  )    s. 

4.  Additional  profit  of  labor  and  skill,  without  'the 
.,.  care  and  jsmxiety  of  supervision. ' 

To  these  various  advantages  is  to  be  added  Skh- 
other,  which  is  unknown  in  civilization,  and  which 
its  financiers  would  never  have  sueoeeded  in  i*ealti. 
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ing ;  it  is  the  power  of  rendering  real-estate  a  trans- 
ferable and  circulating  medium,  which  can  be  con- 
verted at  will  and  without  loss  into  money. 

Every  Phalanx  will,  when  called  upon,  buy  iti 
diares  at  the  valuation  of  the  last  inventory,  with  in- 
terest for  the  part  of  the  year  which  has  expired. 
Thus,  did  a  capitalist  possess  millions,  he  could  re- 
alize his  fortune  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  without 
loss  or  expense.  ^ 

If  a  Phalanx  had  not  funds  on  hand  to  purchase 
the  shares  of  a  large  stock-holder,  the  Council  of  the 
province  or  region  in  which  it  was  situated^  would 
advance  the  money  and  take  the  stock,  which  in  :^ 
sociation  is  considered  as  the  best  of  investments. 

The  landed  stock  of  Association  yields  a  large  in- 
terest without  the  trouble  of  supervision  and  witboot 
incuring  any  risks.  The  shares  cannot  be  lost, 
burned  up  or  stolen,  as  they  are  registered  on  thd 
books  of  the  Phalanx,  and  oh  those  of  the  capital  of 
the  region* 

All  property  consequently  will  become  convertibte 
in  Association,  although  well  invested,  bearing  a 
large  interest,  and  secure  against  frauds.  This  con- 
vertibility of  property  is  a  point  on  which  our  poli- 
tical economists  fail  entirely.  So  difficult  is  it  to 
command  ready  capital  that  the  English  deposit  large 
sums  with  bankers,  receiving  no  interest  and  incur* 
ring  the  risk  of  bankrupcy  for  the  sole  advantage 
of  having  ready  funds  at  command.  A  man,  in  a 
large  commercial  town  may  also  keep  a  convertible 
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oapital  on  hand  by  informing  himself  daily  of  the 
credit  of  business  men,  but  even  in  this  case,  if  he 
is  not  very  careful  in  his  investments,  he  finds  him* 
aelf  involved  in  losses  by  frauds  and  failures. 

«  An  Association  can  in  no  case  become  bankrupt^ 
or  carry  off  its  lands,  edifices,  manufactories  and 
flocks,  as  could  be  done  with  the  capital  of  a  bank. 
A  collective  and  reciprocal  insurance  will  exist 
against  all  damages  by  the  elements,  which  will, 
however,  be  very  much  reduced  by  a  system  of  general 
cultivation.  Conflagrations  will  also  be  reduced  to 
akftost  nothing,  owing  to  the  precautions,  which  can 
be  taken  in  the  construction  of  the  edifices  of  Aseo- 
elation,  and  in  its  domestic  system. 

;/A  minor  runs  no  risk  of  losing  his  property,'  or 
df  being  wronged  in  the  management  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  income:  the  administration  of  it  is  the  same 
for  him  as  for  the  other  stock-holders;  if  he  in- 
herits stock  in  divers  Phalanxes,  the  stock  is  re- 
gistered on  their  books;  it  bears  the  same  interest 
for  him  as  for  others,  and  can,  under  no  pretext;  be 
transfered  for  him  until  he  is  of  age,  when  he  can 
dispose  of  it  as  he  chooses. 

-  A  Phalanx  may  incur  a  loss  in  an  industrial  en- 
terprise, like  the  establishment  of  a  munufactory ; 
but  before  undertaking  any  operation,  which  may 
be  considered  hazardous,  such  as  a  new  branch  of 
manufactures,  the  working  of  a  mine  or  any  other 
experiment,  which  is  without  the  pale  of  its  ordina- 
ry undertakings,  it  notifies  each  stock-holder  of  the 
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same,  who  is  free  to  dispose  of  his  shares,  or  to  take 
no  part  in  those  enterprises,  which  do  not  obtain  his 
confidence.  He  can  consequently  retain  his  stock 
and  take  the  ordinary  chances  of  profit ;  he  would 
in  such  a  case  receive  a  full  dividend,  even  were  the 
Phalanx  to  lose  in  a  new  undertaking. 

.  But  a  Phalanx  in  a  body  directed  by  its  Areo- 
pagus of  experienced  and  practical  men  and  \)y  the 
advice  of  neighbouring  Associations,  will  not,  like  an 
individual,  be  exposed  to  imprudent  speculations ; 
and  if  any  industrial  operation  be  hazardous,  care 
will  be  taken  to  divide  the  risk  among  a  number  of 
Phalanxes,  consult  well,  beforehand,  and  cover  the 
ri8k  by  insurance.    As  to  frauds,  none  can  exist. 

Other  regulations  of  Association,  in  which  we  will 
not  yet  enter,  will  prove  that  ireal  estate  can  only  be 
convertible  at  mil  and  well  secured  in  Association, 
and  that  it  is  neither  convertible  nor  secure  in  civili- 
zation, whatever  efforts  may  be  made  to  attain  either 
of  these  two  ends;  for  he  who  in^sts  in  real  estate, 
holds  a  property  which  is  not  convertible  at  wilt 
and  is  not  secure  against  frauds,  law  suits  and  other 
dangers;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  capital  of  a 
man  engaged  in  banking  or  financial  business,  is  not 
safe  and  always  realizable,  for  failures  and  business 
frauds  are  constant  dangers  and  obstacles  in  the  way. 
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they  moat  give  proofs  of  sluU  and  dejrterity  in  various 
branches  pf  industry,  and  to  attain  this. -end,  they 
apply  themselves  diligently.     These  two  children  are 
too  young  to  take  a  part  in  gardening.     However,  on 
a  fine  morning,  a  mentor  takes  .them  to  the  gardens, 
where  a  numerous  assemblage  of  children,  four,  five, 
and  six  years  old,    have  just   made  a  collection  of 
vegetables,  which  they  are  loading  upon  a  dozen  little 
wagons  drawn  by  dogs*.    In  this  assemblage  are  two 
friends  of  George  and  Raymond,  who  have  been  re- 
cently admitted  among  this  class  of  children. 
•  George  and  Raymond  desire  to  take  part  with  these 
groups;  this  is  refused  them,  and  they  are  told  that 
they  cannot  make  themselves  useful;  as  a  proof,  to 
one  a  dog  is  given  to  harness,  and  to. the  other  some 
radishes  to  do  up  in  a  bunch;  they  cannot  succeed  in 
performing  the  task  allotted  to  them,  and  the  older 
childrisa  reject  them  without  pity,  for  children  are 
very  strict  with  each  other  as  to  the  manner  of  per^ 
forming  work.     They  pursue  a  different  system  from 
fathers  who  excuse  the  awkward  child  under  pretext 
that  it  is  too  young. 

George  and  Raymond  seek,  in  their  disappointment, 
their  Mentor,  who  promises  them  that  in  three  days 
they  shall  be  admitted,  if  they  will  take  lessons  in  har- 
nessing. They  afterwards  see  the  train  of  elegant  lit- 
tle wagons  depart:  the  groups  of  children  put  on  their 
belts  and  plumes,  and  forming  in  a  column  around 
their  standard,  foUow  to  the  sound  of  music. 

Greorge  and  Raymon4,  rejected  by  this  brilliant  as- 
semblage, return,  with  tears   in   their  eyes,  to  the 
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agsjlemsy*  its  fof  ts  and  fcnrtiiioations,  and  its  CKsafiolds  and  dun- 
geons. Conld  the  soeial  subTersion  which  now  reigns,  be  Te- 
flected  morei&ithMly  than  it  is  in  present  conlrtAiotions  ? 

Association  wiil  have  its  AitcAiTEOTimE,  and  it  will  be  an 
architecture  of  combination  and  nnity.  When  men  are  asso- 
ciated and  united,  one  vast  and  elegant  edifice  will  r^lace 
hundreds  of  the  isolated  und  miserable  constractions  of  oivili- 
zadon. 

The  edifice  of  a  Phalanx  xaxat  be  planned  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  human  nature,  and  adapted  to  the  individual  and  so- 
cial relation^,  wants  and  pleasures  of  an  Association  of  two 
thousand  persons.  From  a  perfect  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
can  we  not  deduce  the  construction  of  an  edifice  perfectly  suited 
to  it  1  Most  certainly.  As  perfectly  as  the  body  ,is  adapted  to 
the  soul,  so  perfectly  can  man  adapt  his  dwelling  to  the  de- 
mands of  his  social  existence. . 

Let  OB  explain  this  by  an  exattiple*  We  find  in  man  the  ve^ 
ligious  sentiment :  it  requires  an  edifice  where  it  ca^  maiifest 
itself  with  dignity.  Difierent  religions  have  called  forth  dif- 
ferent architectures,— pompous  or  solemn,  like  the  spirit  which 
animated  them.  The  church,  the  temple,  tiie  mosque,  ^e  pk" 
goda  are  architectural  expressions  of  a  profound  sentiment  or 
attraction  in  man.  If  he  can  build  an  edifice,  which  shall 
answer  to  one  of  the  requirements  or  sentiments  of  his  nature, 
can  he  not,  with  a  true  knowledge  of  his  whole  nature,  buiM 
an  edifice,  which  shall  answer  to  all  his  sentiments  and  wants, 
or  to  all  his  passional  requirements!  Yes,  and  the  century 
will  prove  it* 

In  the  arehitsetore  of  the  fottre^  there  will  be  nothing  arbi- 
trary ;  it  will  be  based  upon  the  passional  harmonies  of  human 
nature,  and  will  combine  in  the  highest  degree  the  uaefal  ^^ 
the  beantifhl. 
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iihy  Uglily.  TI16  Phblanx  ^11  diNrayB  bis  supplied 
with  th^Hie  playthfaigs^  but  they  wQl  ^be  used  only  for 
purposes  of  iAstJKiction,  ctnd  asiBtmeiftnB'tdrinitiatingtKe 
child  into-  indusfry.  If  it  be  permitted  to  haTe  a  diwn, 
it  Will  be  to  enilble  it  to  obtain  admission  to  a  band  of 
yoiiilg  musicians.  Playthings  for.  girift,  such  as  dolb^ 
etc.  9  will  be  ib  other  ways  of  asmcich  use  as  little 
wagons  and  diWns. 

Critics  Wilt  probably  remttrk,  ihat  tte  work -done 
by  the  dbzen  litUe  cars;  60uld  be  more- economieally 
performed  wil£  one  large  wagon.  It  doubtlessly  ooold, 
but  for  a  trifliiig  economy  t)f  the  kku!,  the  adrantagi^ 
of  an  early  familiarity  with  aigTidCdtiiral  otitiupatiotiBy 
such  as  harnessing,  loading  aiM  driviAgiittlent^'agoiDiS^ 
would  b^  lost;  besides/ the  inore  iittipofrtant  advtotage 
of  exciting  an  interest  ih^'theehild  for  ttie  tarious 
branches  of  cqlliT^tion  in  which  it'tstkes  a  part  by  the 
performance  of  these  little  detiails if  this  Merest  wiH  be 
eittendetf '  by  degreeii  to  agriculture  in  general.  :  It 
Would  be  a  nii'splac^d  economy  t6  heglecit  such  ineatis 
of  derelbpiing  capacities,  ahd  exciting  an  attraction  for 
Industry, 

Another  source  of  emulation  which  will  be  Tery 
important  in  Association,  but  which  cannot  be  made 
use  of  in  'civilization,  is  the  precocity  6f  certain  chil- 
dren. Among'all  ages  there  iare  -always  some>  who 
are  very  forward  both  in  ihind  and  body.'  These  for- 
ward children  advance  in  grade  before  the  usual  time; 
this  is  a  caus^  of  jealousy  and  emulation  for  their 
Equals,  Whose  cotnpany  they  have  quit     Civililmtion 
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.  Add  other  important  public  halls,  and  the  high  priced  appart- 
ntents  are  placed  in  them. 

All  noisy  occupations  should  be  carried  on  in  one  of  the 
sub-wings ;  court-yard  u,  would  answer  for  this  purpose.  The 
edifice,  as  the  plan  shows,  is  distributed  according  to  a  Serie 
with  a  centre,  wings  and  sub-wings. 

The  court-yfodfi,  e  and  o^.m  the.  wiags  af^  used, — one  for 
the  kitchens,  >  the  other  for  a  repository  for  the  choice  and  ele- 
gant equipages  of  the  Phalanx.  Th^y  must  be  ornamented 
with  trees  and  shrubbery. 

C,  the  Church. 

Ilie  building  H  can  be  used  as  a  Concert  hail,  or  as  an  Opera 
house ;  it  would  be  better  t'o  sepante  it  feota  the  main  edifice, 
with  which  it  can  communicate  by  ^  covered  passage. 

The  range  of  buildings  around  the  court-yard  a,  can  be  used 
for  a  hotel  or  csMrayanserai ;  it  will  eaatm  the  rooms  devoted  to 
visitors  and  travellers.  The  court-yard  u,  will  coi^tai|i  the  shops 
of  black  and  tin  smiths,  carpenters,  etc. 

Around  all  the,  court-yards  and  the  garden  G»  Wjiadsaspsr 
cious  and  elegant  gallery  or  corridor,  which  is  warmed  in 
winter  and  ventilated  in  summer,  and  which  connects  all  part^ 
of  the  edifice ;  it  forme  a  kind  of  elegant  covered  street. 

The  Gallery  is  represented  by  the  narrow  light  line,  which 
wind*  puround  the  inside  of  the  dark  broad  line.  The  dark 
line  does  not  represent  the  foundation  walls  of  the  edifice,  but 
the  ranges  of  buildings.  The  width  of  the  dark  und  the  light 
line,  which  is  the  width  of  a  range  of  buildings,  is  seventy- 
two  feet. 

In  order  not  to  give  too  great  a  length  to  the  Palace,  it 
will  be  composed  of  a  double  range  or  row  of  buildings,  whieh 
is  represented  in  the  plate  by  the  dooble  row  of  brobd  dark  linest 
between  which  the  court-yards  and  the  garden  G  are  ^oaolosed.. 
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dHAPTER  TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

EbinCE   OF   THB  PHALA9X. 
$1. 

The  edi^oe,  ontlioi^ses  aiui  ihi^  dist^bution  «f  the  ground^  of 
a  Society,  inhose  operationB  and  Industry  aie  regrolated  by 
Series  of  grovpSj  must  difibr  prodi^onsly  firoiki  the  eonBtntc- 
ti<nis  of  eiYilizatioQ,  firom  ItSi  isolated  dweUing^  and  villaifeB, 
wtaeh  are  adapted  to  ftmilies,  bstween  wkom  Tory  few  social 
relations,  and  no  combination  of  action,  exist  Instead  of  the 
confused  mass  of  small  houses,  which  compose  our  towns  and 
villages,  and  which  vie  with  each  other  in  dirt  and  ugliness, 
a  Phalanx  builds  a  regular  edifice,  as  far  as  the  land  permits. 
We  will  add  a  general  descriptipni  supposing  the  location  to 
be  a  fiivorable  one.< 

The  centre  of  the  Palace  should  be  rSeerved  for  quiet  oc- 
cupations ;  it  will  contain  the  dining  halls,  council  rooms,  the 
excjiange,  library,  reading-rooms,  etc.  In  it  will  also  be  placed 
the  observatory,  the  telegraph,  the  chime  of  bells  and  the 
tower  of  observation,  which  overlooks  the  domain,  and  from 
wjbodi  orders- can  be  issued;  the  range  ofbuildings,  which  form 
tbcr  eentre^  ilriU  enclose  a  winter  garden  and  promenade,  orna- 
mented' with  cfvof'groew)* 
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In  one  of  the  wings  should  be  located  all  mann^toiies  and 
workshops  of  a  noisy  nature,  like  tiioee  of  carpenters  and  bladb- 
smiths;  in  it  also  shoold  be  held  assemblages  of  children  ch- 
gaged  in  industrial  pnrsotts,  who  are  generally  very  noisy* 
Association  will  avoid  by  this  means  a  great  inconvenience  id 
our  cities  in  almost  every  street  of  which  some  tin  or  black* 
smith,  or  some  learner  of  the  clarionet  stuns  the  ears  of  fiftjr 
fttmilies  anmnd.  In  the  other  wing,  'Ihe  hotel,  with  apart* 
ments  and  saloons  lor  strangers,  should  be  placed,  which  would 
previent  the  centre  of  the  Palace  from  being  crowded. 

Besides  the  private  rooms  and  apartments,  the  Palace  must 
contain  a  great  many  public  halls  and  saloons  for  social  rebr 
tlons,  and  fer  the  meetings,  oecnpations  and  pleasures  of  the 
Series.  They  will  resemble  in  no  way  our  halls  and  saloons^ 
in  which  all  parties  and  social  inteMhsnges  are  carried  on  con- 
fusedly. A  ball  or  a  banquet  foims  att  present  but  one  as« 
sembly  without  subdivisons^  the  Combined  order  will  nol'id^ 
mit  tills  confusion;  a  Serie  will  always  be  composed  of  tiir^ 
four  or  five  divisions,  and  will  occupy  as  many  contiguous 
salootts:  the  saloons  must  have  small  rooms  adjoining  them 
for  groups  and  committees  of  the  divisions.  We  will  take  as 
an  example  the  banquet  halls,  which  will  comprise  nine  sar 
loons  of  miequal  siaes :  = 
.    1.  For  penons  extremely  advanced  in  age. 

9.  For  children.  ^ 

3.  For  the  third  class  of  fortune. 

9.  For  the  second  class  of  fortune. 

1.  For  the  first  or  richest  class.  ' 
Anjoining  these  banquet  halls  must  be  small  dining  rooms 
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for.  parties  or  graupt,  who  may  Wish  to  eat  afieit  from  the 
kifB  tables.  Parties  of  friends  will  wish  daily  to  dine  bjr 
tImnseWes ;  they  can  do  so  in  these  rottns^  where  they  will  be 
senred  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  price  as  at  the  lavgv 
tables. 

\ 
rThe  stece-houses^  granaries  and  stables  must  be  placed^  if 

possible,  opponte  the-  Pakce*  The  space  between  the  two  will 
fioarm  the  gfand  sqaare,-  where  parades  and  tmpoftant  festivities 
will  be  held.  The  Palace^  to  make  an  i^roximste  calenlalion, 
BnistbeaboQt  twenty-two  hundred  feet  in  length;  with  these 
dimennons  the  grand  sqosre  can  be  twelve  hnndred,  and  die 
wings  each  fire  hundred  feet  long.  This  estimate  is  for  a  Par 
Ines  of  the  largest  description.  As  we  descend  to  smaller  As- 
sociations, the  sise  of  the  edifie^  will  of  course  be  reduced ;.  and 
for  a  small  Association  of  two  hundred  peiBons,  a  very  plain 
building  can  be  need ;  but  we  are  here  describing  the  Palace  of 
a  Phalanx  of  the  largest  class.  . 

The  space  left  in  the  eentre  oi^  the  Palaee,  behind  the  grand 
squar^  is  reserved  for  a. winter  garden  and  promenade,  and  is 
planted  with  erergceens.  This  garden  must  occupy  an  enclosed 
area,  which  does  not  open  upon  the  fi^s. 

In  order  not  to  give  too  great  a  height  to  the  Palace,  which 
would  diminish  the  facility  of  intorcourse,  the  lines  of  buildings, 
both  of  the  wings  and  centre,  should  be  doubled,  as  we  see  i 
the  plan ;  this  would  leave  open  spaces  of  a  hundved,  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide  between  the  two  parallel  ranges 
of  buildings;  they  would  form  elongated  court-yards,  traversed 
by  corridors  supported  .by  columns  on  a  level  with  tiie  first  sto- 
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ry .  If  these  elongated  eourt-jraids  or  spaces  between  the  two 
ranges  of  buildings,  were  less  than  a  hundred  feet  wide,  thej 
could  not  well  be  planted  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  would 
be  inadmissible  in  Association,  in  which  the  ornamental  and 
the  pleasing  must  in  eyery  way  be  combined. 

The  gardens  should  be  placed,  as  far  as  practicable,  behind 
the  Palace,  and  not  behind  the  stables  and  granaries,  near 
which  the  wheat  and  other  fields  would  be  better  located.  TbM 
distribution,  howeyer,  will  be  regrulated  by  localities ;  but  we 
are  now  speculating  upon  a  choice  location. 

We  will  not  enter  at  present  into  a  description  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  fields  and  gardens ;  we  will  make  it  the  subject 
of  a  special  chapter. 

Through  the  ground  story  of  the  Palace,  openings  or  arcades 
will  be  left  at  intenrals  for  the  passage  of  carriages. 

To  saye  walls  and  land,  and  to  promote  facility  of  inter- 
course, the  Palace  should  be  three  stories  high,  besides  tiie 
attic  and  basement.  It  should  rest  upon  a  hi^  basement,  which 
would  form  a  spacious  ground  stoiy,  between  which  and  the 
first  story,  along  which  the  gallery  runs,  a  semi-story  should  be 
constructed.  This  semi*story  and  a  portion  of  the  basement 
would  contain  the  sleeping  rooms  of  children,  and  of  persoas 
extremely  adyanced  in  age. 
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$11. 
OALLBJUB8  OF   ASSOCIATtOR. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  short  description  of  the  Grallory 
of  the  Palace,  which  is  a  spacieus  and  elegant  covered  avenue 
or  corridor,  that- serves  as  a  means  of  communication  between 
all  parts  of  the  edifice.  * 

The  Galleries  of  the  Palaces  of  Association  are  a  mode  of  in- 
ternal communication,  which  would  be  alone  sufficient  to  ihake 
us  disdain  the  palaces  and  greatest  cities  of  civilization.  Who- 
ever  shall  see  the  Galleries  of  a  Phalanx,  will  look  upon  the  most 
elegant  civilized  palace  as  a  place  of  exile,  as  the  residence  of 
idiots,  who,  after  three  thousand  years  of  architectural  studies, 
have  not  learned  how  to  construct  healthy  and  commodious  re- 
ndenoes. 

In  Association  a  man  of  the  most  humble  fortune  wfll  go  from 
his  rooms  to  the  public  halls  and  manufactories  through  gal- 
leries, warmed  in  winter  and  aired  in  summer.  The  inhabitants 
of , the  Palace  can,  in  the  height  of  winter,  communicate  with 
the  workshops,  stables,  store-houses,  bazaars,  banquet  and  ball 
rooms,  public  saloons,  etc.,  without  knowing  whether  it  rains 
or  blows,  whether  it  is  warm  or  cold ;  and  the  details  which 
we  shall  add,  authorize  us  to  say,  tiiat  if  the  civilizees,  with 
three  thousand  years  of  study  and  practice,  have  not  yet  learned 
how  to  construct  themselves  residences  ,  it  is  not  very  sur- 

*  Around  the  interior  of  the  entire  building  winds  a  spacious  gal- 
Iny  or  corridor,  which  is,  so  to  say,  the  street  of  the  Phalanx*  It  is 
•a  elegant  covered  avenue,  from  which  flights  of  stairs  and  other 
of  commuaioation  lead  to  every  part  of  the  building. 
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priting  that  they  have  not  leanbed  how  to  direot  and  hannonuie 
their  passions.  When  men  fiul  in  the  smallest  calculations  in 
the  material  order,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  iail  in 
important  calculations  in  thOspassional  order. 

Let  us  enter  upon  the  description  of  the  Galleries,  which  are 
one  of  the  principal  charms  of  the  Palaces  of  Association.  A 
Phalanx  containing  two  thousand  persons,  is  quite  a  little  city, 
paitiealarly  as  it  has  extensive  rural  buildings,  which  our  towns 
hare  not. 

The  Phalanx  has  no  exterior  street  or  uncovered  way,  ex- 
posed to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  all  quarters  of  the  edi- 
fice can  be  communicated  with  by  means  of  the  large  Galleiy, 
which  passes  along  the  first  story,  (that  is  the  story  above  the 
basement  and  the  semi-story,)  encircling  the  centre  and  wings 
of  the  entile  Palace.  At  the  extremities  of  this  .spacious  cor- 
ridor are  covered  passages,  supported  by  columns,  and  also 
underground  passages,  which  form  elegant  covered  ways,  lead- 
ing to  every  part  of  the  edifice  and  to  the  rural  buildings. 

These  galleries  are  particularly  necessary  in  Association  as 
changes  of  occupations  are  very  firequent.  If  in  passing  from 
hall  to  hall,  or  from  the  stables  to  the  workshops,  it  were  ne- 
cessary to  go  tiirongh  the  open  air,  people  in  Association  would 
at  tiie  end  of  a  week  of  cold  winter  weather,  be  attacked  with 
colds  and  pleurisies,  whatever  their  bodily  strength  might  be. 
A  state  of  things  which  requires  such  firequent  diangee,  renders 
covered  eommunieations  indispensable. 

The  Gallery  must  extend  along  the  first  story ;  it  could  not 

be  placed  in  the  basement  or  ground-story,  as  carriage  ways 

must  pass  through  it*    The  Galleries  wind  along  one  side  only 

24* 
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of  the  edifice;  they  are  constroeted  in  tiie  different  ranges  of 
buildings;  all  these  ranges  contain  a  doable  low  of  rooms,  one 
6f  which  looks  upon  tiie  fields  or  gardens,  the  other  upon  Hie 
Gallery.     The  Qallery  eonsequentiy  will  be  the  .height  of 
the  three  stories,  which  on  one  side  will  front  upon  it.  * 

The  entrance  to  all  tiie  apartments  of  the  first,  second  and 
ftird  stories,  is  from  the  Gallery;  flights  of  stairs  are  placed 
at  interrals  to  ascend  to  the  upper  stories.  The  large  stair-wmys 
lead  only  to  the  first  story ;  but  two  large  lateral  stair-dues  lead 
to  the  fourth  or  attic  story,  which  can  be  diyided  into  sleeping 
rooms,  and  made  use  of  on  occasions  of  great  festinties  and 
celebrations,  or  when  large  numbers  of  trarellers  are  passing. 

The  Gallery  will,  in  the  centre  of  the  Palace,  be  about  twen- 
t)r«ibar  feet  wide,  and  in  the  wings,  about  eighteen  feet.  The 
width  of  the  building  may  be  estimated  at  seventy-two  feet 
in  the  clear,  dlTided  as  follows : 

The  Gallery, ' ^8  to  34  feet]  ^^Jf  *t 

Range  of  rooms  fronting  on  1^6  Gallery,  dO  „  Iconics  and 
Range  of  rooms  facing  the  fields,  ....  34  „  |  otfaerprqjec- 
Two  interior  walls, ^  ''  J  cluTed*^^^"' 

*  The  public  halls  and  saloons  can,  with  these  dimensions,  be 
forty-eight  feet  wide,  and  front  on  the  Gallery  and  on  the  fields 
and  gardens.  In  reserring  forty-eight  feet  for  the  width  of  the 
two  rows  of  apartments,  alcoves  or  small  side  rooms  can  be 
constructed  in  them,  which  will  save  a  great  deal  of  space ;  for 

*  The  Gallery  will  be  within  the  edifice,  and  the  roof  will  project 
flfver  it  It  will  not  be  conBtructed  outside  of  the  building,  as  we 
sometimes  see  ptanaa. 
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ail  aloovB  eigiit  jfeet  deep  is  almost  equal  to  a  aeeond  room. 
The  lodgingrg  of  persona  of  the  most  humble  fortune,  will  be  a 
room  with  its  aleove.  ) 

The  windows  of  the  Gallery  can  be  high  and  arched,  like 
those  of  a  churdi ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  three 
rows  of  windows  in  it,  as  there  are  in  tlie  three  stories,  which 
front  upon  it. 

The  kitchens  and  also  some  public  halls  will  be  placed  in  the 
basement;  they  can,  if  necessary,  extend  through  the  semi- 
story.  A  small  g^lery  will  also  run  along  the  basement,  ex- 
cept wher^  interrupted  by  the  carriage  ways. 

In  the  floors  of  the  dining  halls  on  the  first  story,  large  open- 
ings or  traps,  like  those  of  theatres,  will  be  constructed,  which 
will  open  and  allow  the  tables,  set  in  the  kitchens  below,  to  be 
raised  up  through  them. 

To  pass  a  winter's  day  in  the  Palace  of  a  Phalanx,  to  visit 
all  parts  of  it  without  exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
to  go  to  balls  or  to  the  opera  in  light  shoes  and  dress  without 
being  Incommoded  by  tiie  cold  or  having  to  pass  through  mud- 
dy streets,  would  be  a  charm  so  new  that  it  would  alone  suf- 
flee  to  render  our  palaces  and  cities  detestable.  If  an  edifice, 
like  that  of  a  Phalanx,  were  erected  and  adapted  to  the  usages 
of  eiplization,  tiie  convenience  alone  of  covered  communica- 
tions, wanned  in  winter  and  ventilated  in  summer,  would  give 
a  very  great  value  to  it.  Its  rents  would  for  the  same  number 
rooms,  be  double  tiiose  of  our  present  buUdings. 

The  apartments  are  rented  by  ^e  Council  to  the  members. 
The  Series  of  apartments  should  be  distributed  in  a  compound 
or  connected^  and  not  in  a  timpk  ordttf  that  is  to  say,  if  they 
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violet?  If  Nature  requires  so  much  knowledge  in  the 
care  of  these  flowers,  it  is  because  she  wishes  to  ac- 
custom the  minds  of  children,  who  have  a  passion  for 
their  cultivation,  to  a  habit  of  examination  and  re- 
flection. 

Nature  has  also  reserved  them  some  parts  in  the 
heavier  branches  of  agriculture,  such  as  the  cultivation 
of  buck- wheat,  beans,  peas,  etc.  A  group  of  children^ 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  ^  these  vegetables,  is 
obliged  to  study  the  qualities  of  soils  and  manures,  and 
to  understand  the  influence  of  climate  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  cause  of  the  success  of  this  or  that 
Phalanx.  A  child,  devoted  from  rivalry  and  pa^ 
sion  to  these  occupations,  will  insensibly  become  a 
chemist  and  a  naturalist,  thinking  .itself  occupied 
merely  with  the  rivalries  of  its  Group  and  its  Pha- 
lanx. 

The  whole  system  of  agriculture  is  deranged  by  the 
exclusion  of  women  and  children  from  its  occupa- 
tions, to  whom  Nature  assigns  the  care  of  so  many 
varieties  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables.  The  greater 
portion  of  our  gardens,  and  all  the  smaller  classes  of 
fruit  trees  and  shrubbery,  should  be  allotted  to  women 
and  children.  The  child,  so  far  from  devoting  itself 
to  useful  industry,  enters  the  gardens  only  to  eat 
fruits,  which  it  has  not  aided  in  cultivating,  and  to 
pluck  and  destroy  the  flowers;  as  a  consequence  what 
is  most  to  be  desired  for  gardens,  is,  that  children 
should  not  set  foot  in  them. 

An  incontestible  proof  that  the  civilizees  do  not 
know  how  to  apply  tlie  labor  of  women  and  children 
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class.    The  simple  distribution  must  be  avoided,  as  it  would 
prevent  intermingling  and  alliances  of  classes. 

The  compound  progression,  as  above  described,  should  con* 
sequently  be  adopted;  by  its  means  a  man  or  a  woman,  whose 
apartments  were  in  the  centre  or  most  elegant  quarter  of  the  Pa- 
lace, might  be  less  wealthy  than  a  person,  whose  apartments 
were  in  the  wings ;  for  the  highest  priced  rooms  of  the  latter, 
which  are  valued  at  two  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  may  be 
more  desirable  than  the  lowest  priced  enes  of  th^  former,  valued 
at  two  hundred  and  twenty.  This  mode  of  regulating  the  prices 
of  apartments  will  give  importance  and  value  to  the  wings  er 
extremities,  and  prevent  distinctions,  which  would  in  various 
ways  be  offensive  to  personal  pride.  Too  great  care  cannot  be 
taken  to  avoid  this  defect;  like  every  operation,  which  is  b<ued 
on  dmpk  acUon^  it  would  be  a  source  of  discord. 

We  will  not  speak  at  present  of  the  stables,  which  must  |ie 
distributed  very  differently  from  those  of  civUiaation,  nor  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  manu&ctoiiea  and  workshops.  What  we 
have  here  said  has  refezenee  only  to  the  main  edifice,  the  ar- 
rangement of  one  part  of  which,  the  Gallery  or  general  hall  o£ 
communieation,  proves  that  tiie  civilizees  witii  thirty  centuries 
of  experience,  have  discovered  nothing  on  the  subject  of  archi- 
tectural unity.  This  ignorance  is  the  necessary  result  of  an 
order  of  things,  which,  deviating  in  every  way  from  a  spirit  of 
unity  and  Association,  &vors  only  discord,  poverty,  bad  taste 
and  all  the  material  and  passional  defects,  which  arise  from 
tUmpk  Jetton, 
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What  a  career  will  be  opened  to  man  in  Industry, 
soon  as  Association  makes  use  of  the  labor  and   ac- 
tivity of  woman  and  children!  Association  once  orga- 
nized, five-sixths  of  the  women  will  immediately  be 
free  to  devote  themselves  to  productive  occupations; 
this  result  will  be  produced  by  the  suppression  of  the 
complicated  and  useless  works,  which  arise  from  the 
multiplicity  of  little  households,  from  the  troublesome 
care  of  children,  from  the  had  quality  of  manufac- 
tured  goods,  and  from   the  foolish  changes  of  the 
fashions,  Vvhich  absorb  in  interminable  works  of  the 
needle,  and  in  superfluous  trifles,  so  many  women. 

When  this  complication,  waste  and  disorder  cease, 
it  will  be  found  that  five-sixths  of  the  women  will  be 
relieved  from  their  present  duties.  How  will  they 
occupy  themselves?  In  agriculture,  in  which  they 
will  perform  a  large  portion  of  the  minor  works, 
which  now  occupy  men.  The  rest  will  be  performed 
by  children,  in  whom  a  love  for  industry  will  be 
awakened  by  the  stimulants  of  the  passional  Series. 

As  a  consequence,  the  performance  of  the  heavier 
branches  only  of  industry  will  devolve  upon  the  male 
sex;  among  those  branches  'are  to  be  included  the 
three  above  mentioned,  and  laborious  parts  of  ma- 
sonry, blacksmithing,  carpentry,  etc.  In  all  the 
minor  branches  of  agriculture, — such  as  the  cultiva- 
tion of  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  they  will  merely 
take  an  accessory  part,  instead  of  having  the  constant 
charge  of  them;  this  duty  will  devolve  upon  the 
women  and  children. 

All  true  and  natural  divisions  of  occupations  is  de- 
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for  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  and  the  circulation  of 
the  air,  which  are  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the 
trees. 

2d.  The  Mixed  or  Vague  Order,  is  that  varied 
and  irregular  style  of  Cultivation,  which  we  see  in 
parks;  it  is  very  pleasing  when  judiciously  employedi 
but  insignificant,  when  applied  on  a  small  scale  as  in 
civilization,  where  hills  and  lakes  are  crowded  together 
in  a  space  not  larger  than  a  court-yard.  Association 
being  opposed  to  uniformity,  will  employ  at  various 
points  this  Vague  style,  particularly  where  the  country 
is  broken;  it  admits,  as  if  by  accident,  of  the  combina- 
tion of  all  branches  of  Cultivation,  and  all  kinds  of 
occupations,  and<  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the 
other  orders. 

3d.  The  Compound  or  Interlaced  Order,  is  the  op- 
posite of  the  civilized  system,  according  to  which  every 
person  would  like,  if  possible,  to  surround  his  lands 
with  a  fortress,  and  entrench  himself  against  every 
thing  around  him.  This  is  judicious  in  civilizaiiony 
in  a  society  which  is  a  collection  of  rogues  great  and 
small,  and  in  which  the  great  hang  the  small;  bat  in 
the  Combined  order,  where  there  is  no  danger  of 
thefts,  the  most  extended  application  will  be  made  in 
its  system  of  cultivation  of  the  Compound  or  Inter-- 
laced  Order.  Each  Serie  will  extend  branches  in 
various  directions — will  extend  advanced  lines  and 
detached  plots  and  squares  into  the  grounds  of  all  those 
Series,  whose  centres  of  operation  are  distant  from  its 
own. 

The  Massive  Order  is  the  only  one,  which  bears  any 
resemblance  to  the  rude  system  of  the  civilizees,  who 
plant  all  the  flowers  in  one  place,  and  all  the  fruit-trees 
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ia  another;  who  collect  all  the  meadows  on  one  aide, 
and  all  the  grain  lands  on  the  other;  they  lay  out  their 
fields  without  connection,  and  their  whole  system  of 
cultivation  is  in  a  state  of*  universal  incoherence  and 
methodical  excess. 

Each  individual  on  his  own  land,  however,  makes 
an  abuse  of  the  Interlaced  order,  for  wishing  to  raise, 
on  the  ground  he  owns,  all  productions  necessary  to 
his  consumption,  he  cultivates  twenty  kinds  of  grain 
and  vegetables  on  a  piece  of  land,  which  is  not  adapted 
to  one-half  of  them.  A  farmer  cultivates  indiscrimi- 
nately wheat  and  oats,  beets  and  cabbages,  hemp  and 
potatoes  upon  a  soil  adapted  to  wheat  alone,  and  then 
sows  with  wheat  entire  fields,  which  require  a  varied 
cultivation. 

Another  important  consideration  with  the  civilizees 
is  the  danger  of  thefts.  In  the  Combined  order  no 
risks  of  this  kind  will  exist,  and  the  system  of  culti- 
vation can  be  based  fully  on  the  adaptation  of  crops  to 
soils,  and  nothing  will  prevent  a  judicious  distribution 
in  this  respect.  This  distribution  is  regulateor  by  the 
three  methods,  above  mentioned:  the  Massive,  the 
Vague  and  the  Interlaced;  the  combined  application  of 
which  is  necessary  in  Association  to  unite  Groups  and 
Series  occupied  difierently,  and  concert  meetings  be- 
tween them  in  their  occupations,  so  as  to  interest  each 
other  In  their  pursuits. 

A  Phalanx,  cultivating  its  domain  as  if  it  were  the 
property  of  a  single  individual,  first  ascertains  the  best 
use  that  can  be  made  of  each  part  of  it,  the  diversity 
of  cultivation  of- which  it  is  susceptible,  and  the  acces- 
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aory  objects  which  caiv.be  cultivated  jointly  with  the 
pivotal  one  on  each  variety  of  soil.  The  object  of 
this  diversified  cultivation  is  to  bring  different  groups 
together  on  the  same  grounds,  so  as  not  to  leave  a 
group  isolated  in  its  work,  although  the  work  is  not 
continued  for  more  than  two  hours. 

For  this  reason,  each  branch  of  cultivation  is  Inter- 
laced and  connected  as  far  as  possible  with  every  other. 
The  gardens,  which  with  us  are  placed  near  the  dwell- 
ings, are  not  in  Association  concentrated  around,  and 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Palace  of  the  Phalanx; 
they  extend  to  the  fields;  and  detached  beds  and  plots 
of  flowers  and  vegetables,  which  diminish  by  degrees, 
are  interspersed  among  the  fruit  orchards,  meadows 
and  woodlands,  wherever  the  soil  permits.  In  the 
same  manner  the  orchards,  which  are  more  distant 
from  the  Palace,  have  clusters  of  fruit-trees  placed  in 
its  vicinity  as  connecting  points;  rows  are  also  scfit- 
tered  through  the  gardens,  between  the  beds  of  flowers 
and  vegetables,  and  along  the  walls. 

This  intermingling  of  various  branches  of  cultiva- 
tion, which  is  pleasine  to  the  eye,  is  more  important 
still,  as  it  promotes  sociability,  and.  leads  to  friendly 
unions  between  Groups  and  Series.  The  Serie  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  pears,  may  have  its  large 
orchards  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  gar- 
dens, but  it  connects  its  branch  of  cultivation  with  that 
of  the  gardens  by  planting  in  their  vicinity  a  cluster 
of  forty  or  fifty  trees,  of  such  varieties  as  are  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  soil.  This  cluster,  which  requires  the  atten- 
tion of  a  group  of  the  fruit  Serie,  gives  rise  to  frequent 
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nleetings  between  its  membei^and  thoK  of  the  groups 
of  gardeners.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Serie  occupied 
with  the  caltivation  of  the  gardens,  has  some  beds  and 
plots  of  flowers  and  vegetables  situated  in  the  imme- 
diate yicinity  of  the  large  pear-orchards;  and  at  times 
one  or  more  groups  of  gardeners  mingle  with  those  oc- 
cupied in  the  orchards,  from  a  coincidence  of  occupa- 
tions on  tiie  same  grounds. 

This  intermingling  of  groups  should  be  favored  in 
every  way;  occupations  should  be  so  distributed  that 
each  Serie  eould  extend  plots  of  vegetables  and  flowers, 
or  clusters  of  trees  to  the  gprounds  of  its  neighbors,  and 
bring  some  of  its  groups  in  contact  with  theirs.  This 
anlalgamation  of  cultivation  and  occupations  will  give 
rise  to  meetings  of  groups,  and  the  divers  ties  which 
grow  out  of  them. 

Particular  care  should  also  be  taken,  to  concert  meet^ 
ings  of  groups  of  the  two  sexes,  so  as  to  interest  them 
in  each  other's  branches  of  Industry.  If,  for  example, 
there  is  a  large  meeting  of  the  Serie  cultivating  pears 
at  its  principal  orchard,  situated  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  Palace,  it  should,  in  its  afternoon  work, 
see  united  with,  or  at  work  around  it, 

1st  One  or  more  Groups  from  a  neighboring  Pha- 
lanx, come  to  take  part  with  it  in  its  occupations  of 
the  day. 

2d.  A  Group  of  lady-florists,  who  are  assembled  to 
^ultiviBtte  some  borders  of  flowers,  which  form  a  line 
between  the  pear-orchards  and  the  adjoining  fields, 
and  ofier  an  agreeable  prospect  from  a  neighboring 
road.  i. 
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3d.  A  Group  of  gardeners  assembled  to  cultivate  dt  bed 
of  vegetables,  virhich  thrive  at  tbat  point. 

4th.  A  Group  of  strawberry  girls,  coming  from  their 
beds  in  the  woodland  glades,  situated  near  the  pear- 
orchanls. 

At  half-past  five,  a  repast  is  sent  from  the  Palace  for 
all  these  Groups;  and  as  it  is  the  Serie  of  pear-  growers, 
which  presides  on  the  occasion — ^tbe  other  Groups 
being  merely  detachments  of  Series— it  is  m  their 
Pavilion  that  the  repast  is  served.  It  is  a  sirgliit  col- 
lation, which  occupies  half  an  hour,  and  at  whieir  all 
the  Groups  are  assembled;  the  repast  over,  they  dis- 
perse— ^forming  previously,  however,  friendly  ties, 
and  concerting  industrial  meetings  for  the  ensuing 
days. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  these  meetings  of  Indus- 
trial Groups  are  not  mere  assemblages  for  amusement: 
they  call  out  strong  corporative  rivalries;  the  different 
Groups  interest  themselves  in*  each  others  pursuits, 
discuss  the  means  of  perfecting  their  branches  of  in- 
dustry, and  concert  measures  for  sustaining  the  indus- 
trial reputation  of  their  Phalanx  and  of  neighboring 
Phalanxes.  Every  thing  in  the  Combined  order  should 
tend  to  the  good  of  Industry  and  to  the  increase  of 
riches. 

Many  a  civilizee  will  probably  remark  that  he  would 
not  permit  his  wife  or  daughters  to  be  present  at  such 
assemblages.  In  Association  he  will  judge  differently; 
he  will  know  that  nothing  secret  can  there  take  place, 
as  all  their  actions  are  observed.  Besides,  as  marriages 
in  Association  will  be  extremely  easy,  and^that  with- 
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ent  marriage  portions,  the  young  girls  will  be  sure  to 
find  suitable  matches  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty.  Up  to  that  time  they  can  be  left  at  full  liberty, 
because  they  supenrise  each  other:  no  guard  is  so  sure 
as  the  eye  of  a  rival.  * 


§11. 


Association,  as  we  see,  requires  the  combined  em^ 
idoyment  of  the  three  orders:  the  Interlaced,  the 
mixed,  and  the  Massive.  To  facilitate  the  amalgama* 
tion  of  these  methods  of  cultivationj^  they  must  be  con- 
necte4  and  united  wherever  the  soil  permits. 


*  The  dependent  condition  of  woman  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
jmw  in  oar  Societies,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  luroetitution  of 
ftmale  virtue.     In  Association,  every  wpman  will  be  perfectly  Inde- 
pendent; in  its  system  of  Attractive  industry  she  will  acquire  riches ; 
she  will  participate  in  all  social  advantages,  and  will  be  able  to  con- 
soli  and  &II0W  freely,  the  true  inspirations  of  her  heart,  which  are 
always  noble.     There  is  a  much  more   delicate  sentiment  of  per- 
tonality  in  woman  than  in  man — and  this  sentiment  is  the  founds, 
tipn  of  virtue.     When  the  position  of  woman  shall  allow  her  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  true  and  n&tural  tendency  of  her  nature, 
when  the  can  dictate  the  laws,  which  regulate  her  destiny,  then 
society  will  possess  a  true  system  of  morality.     The  want  of  eleva- 
tion,  or  rather  the  abasement  which  so  generally  exists  in  the  re- 
latiens  of  the  sezev,  arises  from  the  fact  that  fiian  alone  eoiakUohes 
tho  Uw9  of  morality^  and  dictates  to  woman  her  line  of  conduct. 

In  Association,  let  a  moral  code  come  from  woman, — from  woman 
Ave  and  independent — ^who  has  no  favors  to  ask  of  man,  who  does 
not  live  upon  his  industry;  and  then  for  the  first  time  we  shall  see 
truth  and  dignity  established  in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  or  in 
the  two  passions,  love  and  paternityi — then  we  shall  see  these 
branches  of  the  harmonies  of  human  nature  developed  with  purity 
aiid  elevatidB. 
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If  a  plot  of  ground  be  favorable  to  the  growth  of  six 
or  eight  kinds  of  fruits  or  vegetables;  if  the  declivities 
and  sides  of  a  hill,  for  example,  admit  of  the  cultiva- 
tion on  its  different  parts:  first,  of  peas:  second,  of 
beans;  third,  of  carrots;  fourth,  of  onions;  fifth,  of 
apples;  sixth,  of  peaches;  seventh,  of  the  vine;  these 
different  productions  should  be  cultivated  by  various 
Groups  on  its  different  sides,  facing  to  the  North, 
South,  East  and  West.  Each  Group  would  have  its 
Pavilion,  and  all  the  Groups  would  unite  to  maintain, 
at  their  joint  expense,  a  large  central  one. 

This  distribution  is  of  the  second  or  mixed  order. 
Association  proceeds  methodically  in  the  application 
of  these  three  orders;  upon  plains,  the  Interlaced 
method  is  adopted:  beds,  squares,  plots,  etc.,  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  laid  out  in  straight  or  curved  lines, 
in  regular  or  winding  beds,  according  to  the  varieties 
of  soil.  On  hill-sides,  the  mixed  or  irregular  order, 
which  requires  a  varied  system  of  cultivation  ac- 
cording to  slopes,  exposures  and  means  of  irrigation 
will  be  employed. 

This  connection  of  all  branches  of  cultivation 
whether  in  straight  or  right-angle  paralellograms,  or  id 
irregular  and  picturesque  plots,  forms  a  variety,  the 
aspe(;t  of  which  is  as  pleasing  as  the  civilized  method  is 
monotonous.  This  method  has,  as  its  predominant 
defect,  the  excessive  use  of  the  Simple  or  Massive 
order;  vast  fields  are  sown  with  a  single  grain,  like 
wheat,  the  varieties  of  which  would  be  better  adapted 
to  other  kinds  of  soil;  or  it  falls  on  the  other  hand  into 
a  contrary  excess,  in  what  may  be  termed  a  diffuse 
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mixed  order  on  a  small  space;  as  in  case  where  three 
hundred  farming  families  cultivate  three  hundred  plots 
of  cabbages  on  three  hundred  {Heces  of  ground,  hardly 
a  tenth  of  which  are  adapted  to  their  cultivation. 

A  Phalanx  cultivating  its  large  domain,  as  if  it  were 
the  farm  of  a  single  individual  unexposed  to  th^ts, 
can  adopt  combinedly  the  three  systems  of  cultivation. 
Their  combination  would  unite  the  useful  with  thie 
agreeable;  to  the  advantage  of  superior  production,  it 
would  add  beauty  of  prospect;  it  would  afl'ord  also,  the 
means  of  assembling  Groups  on  the  same  grounds^  of 
Associating  them  in  their  rivalries,  of  increasing  their 
emulation  and  of  stimulating  them  to  greater  exer- 
tions. 

Such  a  system  of  cultivation  is  impossible  in  avi- 
lisation,  owing  to  the  small  scale  on  which  most 
branches  of  agriculture,  such  as  gardening  and  the 
raising  of  fruit,  are  carried  on, — branches  which  the 
danger  of  thefts  and  the  want  of  skilful  cultivators 
limit  to  the  tenth  part  of  their  proper  proportion. 

But  in  Association,  in  which  avast  deal  is  consumed 
and  a  vast  deal  exported,  every  branch  of  cultivation 
should,  if  possible,  be  developed  in  detail.  A  choice^ 
however,  should  be  made  of  such  varietiea  as  are  best 
adapted  to  the  forming  of  Series.  A  single  fhiij,  like 
the  melon,  could  be  cultivated  in  scattered  plats,  inter- 
laced with  other  squares  and  beds,  so  as  to  combine  all 
the  conditions  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  Serie. 
These  plots  scattered  over  a  domain  three  miles  square, 
could  be  connected  in  a  hundred  ways  with  beds  of 
flowers  and  vegetables,  and  favor  in  every  manner 
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meetings  of  Groups  and  their  connection  in  Industry. 
The  cultivation  of  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables  and 
grains,  tiie  care  of  meadows,  forests,  reservoirs  for  fish, 
etc,  should  be  connected  and  interlaced  in  every  possi- 
ble manner  in  order  to  mingle  groups  and  Series,  and 
give  activity  to  their  rivalries. 

When  the  Compound  or  Interlaced  Order,  which  is 
the  most  beautiful,  cannot  be  employed,  the  mixed  or 
second  order,  which  is  well  suited  to  the  formation  oi 
ticlk  and  connexions,  can  be  adopted;  the  civilized  or 
simple  method,  that  is,  the  Massive  Order  will  be 
madeuse  of  in  locations  only,  where  no  other  can  be 
followed.  And  in  cases  even  where  the  nature  of  the 
soil  renders  that  order  necessary,  care  will  be  taker 
to  diversify  it  by  the  introduction  of  borders  of  flowers 
and  rural  ornaments. 

The  Massive  Order,  however,  is  not  disagreeable;  it 
is  noble  even  when  judiciously  employed  and  surroun- 
ded properly  with  other  brunches  of  cultivation;  it  is 
insipid  in  civilization  from  its  general  application, 
and  from  the  absence  of  embellishments. 

In  the  Massive  Order,  which  comprizes  the  more  la- 
borious branches  of  agriculture,  women  will  only  take 
an  accessory  part;  they  will  devote  themselves  to  the 
care  of  the  borders  of  flowers  and  shrubbery  and  other 
embellishments. 

We  see  at  present  in  some  countries  partial  exam- 
ples of  the  interlacing  of  difierent  branches  of  cultiva- 
tion: for  example  in  vineyards  on  high  grounds, 
where,  under  alleys  of  cherry,  plum  and  other  fruit 
trees,  rows  of  wheat,  corn  and  vegetables  are  cultivated. 

25 
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ThcM  interlacings  present  a  feeble  image  of  the  nw 
ieHai  arrangement  of  one  of  the  three  orders,  but 
not  of  the  passional,  as  they  do  not  lead  to  any  of 
those  unions  of  different  groups,  which  they  frequently 
produce  in  Association, — unions  which  at  their  termi-^ 
nation,  are  enlivened  with  a  collation  or  slight  repast. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  we  must  insist  particu- 
larly on  the  necessity  of  combining  the  three  orders. 
So  poor  an  application  is  now  made  of  them,  that  they 
are  mere  caricatures  of  what  they  should  be.  We  cifti 
judge  of  the  fact  by  the  Mixed  or  Vague  Order,  to 
which  we  see  an  approach  in  some  of  the  elegant  and 
picturesque  ro)  nl  gardens  of  Europe. 

These  gardens  are,  like  the  shepherds  and  the  pasL 
toral  scenes  of  tlieatres,  pleasing  examples  of  the 
beautiful  in  agriculture;  they  give  on  a  small  scale 
some  slight  idea  of  what  the  distribution  of  a  domain 
in  Association  would  be;  but  they  are  bodies  without 
souls,  as  we  see  no  groups  of  workmen  employed  in 
them.  It  is  better  so  than  to  see  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed laborers  of  civilization. 

Such  gardens  should  be  animated  by  the  presence 
of  twenty  or  thirty  industrial  groups,  with  their  dis- 
play of  elegant  implements,  costumes,  etc.  The  Com-^ 
bined  Order  will,  in  occupations  most  exposed  to  dirt, 
introduce  a  comparative  elegance;  the  gray  frocks  of 
a  group  of  ploughmen,  the  blue-spotted  ones  of  a 
group  of  mowers,  will  be  set  off  by  borders,  girdles 
and  distinctive  ornaments  of  their  Series;  the  wagons 
and  harnesses  can  be  also  neatly  ornamented,  and  the 
ornaments  so  arranged  as  not  to  be  exposed  to  dirt 
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Gould  we  see  in  a  beautiful  valley  cultivated  ac- 
cording to  the  mixed  or  vague  order,  all  these  groups 
in  activity,  shaded  by  coloured  awnings,  working  in. 
scattered  companies,  marching  to  the  sound  of  instru- 
ments and  singing  in  chorus  as  they  changed  the  loca- 
tion of  their  work;  then  see  the  domain  studded  with 
bowers  and  pavilions  with  their  colonnades  and 
spires,  instead  of  liuts  and  hovels,  we  would  believe 
the  country  enchanted,  imagine  it  a  fairy  scene;  still 
it  would  be  comparitively  monotonous,  for  it  would 
embrace  only  one  of  the  three  agricultural  orders; — 
the  mixed  or  vague.  We  would  not  see  the  Interlaced 
Order,  which  is  much  more  brilliant,  and  which  gives 
to  the  domain  covered  with  its  beds  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  and  its  fields  of  grain  the  appearance  of  a 
vast  army,  executing  different  evolutions,  oach  repre- 
sented by  some  vegetable  Serie. 

Instead  of  the  charm  and  elegance  of  this  unitary 
system  of  cultivation,  we  see  in  the  fields  of  civiliza- 
tion a  miserable  and  ruinous  confusion.  Three  hun- 
dred families  cultivate  three  hundred  beds  of  peas  or 
onions,  which  are  laid  out  without  order  or  regularity, 
and  which  form  a  complete  burlesque  of  the  connected 
or  interlaced  method,  according  to  which  on  the 
grounds  of  a  Phalanx  three  hundred  beds  of  a  vegeta- 
ble would  be  divided  into  squares  of  genus,  species 
varieties  and  shades  of  varieties,  adapted  to  souls 
and  connected  by  divisions  which  would  form  the 
wings,  centres  and  transitions  of  the  Serie. 

LfCt  us  apply  this  method  to  tl^e  cultivation  of  some 
favorite  fruit  and  vegetable,  for  example  to  melons  and 

25* 
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peas.  The  Serie  of  melon-growers,  to  take  advantage 
of  all  varieties  of  soils,  may  extend  its  operations  for 
a  mile  in  length,  and  so  divide  its  grounds  as  to  form 
three  divisions,  thirty  plots,  and  three  hundred  beds. 

If  we  suppose  the  centre  of  the  Serie  at  work  in 
front  of  the  Palace,  the  right  wing  to  the  east  and  the 
left  wing  to  the  west,  there  may  be  the  distance  of  a 
mile  from  one  wing  to  the  other.  These  three  divi- 
sions will  extend  their  beds  of  transition  in  various 
directions,  and  interlace  them  with  the  beds  and  squares 
of  other  Series. 

The  same  day  that  the  groups  cultivating  peas  are 
at  work  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  we  will  suppose 
that  the  Serie  of  melon-growers  is  engaged  on  the 
sides,  that  its  banners  arc  hoisted  on  its  pavilions  sur- 
mounted with  gilt  melons,  and  that  both  the  SericH 
are  increased  in  numbers  by  groups  from  neighboring 
Phalanxes,  who  have  come  to  take  part  in  the  work. 

The  scene,  which  is  highly  animated  by  these  scat- 
tered groups,  will  be  still  more  so  by  the  ardor  and 
gaiety  which  animate  them, — ardor  and  gaiety,  which 
are  banished  from  the  occupations  of  our  hired  labo- 
rers, who  stop  at  every  moment,  resting  on  their 
spades  and  gaping  around  for  diversion. 

If  on  such  an  occasion  some  philosopher  or  poli- 
tician, in  traversing  the  country,  were  to  contemplate^ 
from  his  carriage  the  beautiful  spectacle  which  all 
these  Series  in  action  would  present,  with  their  groups, 
their  banners  and  iwnings  scattered  along  the  emi- 
nences, and  ^through  the  valley,  studded  with  rich 
pavilions  in  thfi  centre  of  which  rises  the  Palace  of 
the  Phalanx,  overlooking  .majestically  the  domain, — 
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he  would  believe  himself  transported  to  a  new  world, 
and  begin  to  think  that  the  earth,  when  governed  ac- 
cording tothe  Combined  or  Divine  Order,  will  eclipse 
in  beauty  all  that  our  poets  have  imagined  of  the 
Olympic  abodes. 

To  return  to  details:  two  Series  cultivating  different 
fruits  or  vegetables,  will  take  care  not  to  form,  like 
th^  civilizees,  large  isolated  beds  or  plots,  without 
connection.  They  will,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
avail  themselves  of  every  variety  of  soil  and  exposure 
to  connect  and  interlace  their  branches  of  cultivation 
with  all  others  around  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  grounds  over  which 
a  Serie  may  extend  its  operations,  there  will  not  be 
connected  with  its  work  the  thirtieth  part  of  the  com- 
plication which  now  exists  in  the  cultivation  of  three 
hundred  little  gardens,  nine-tenths  of  which  perhaps 
are  badly  located  for  the  cultivation  of  a  vegetable, 
like  the  pea,  and  the  soU  of  which  is  unadapted  to  its 
different  varieties.  On  the  domain  of  a  Phalanx  on 
the  contrary  all  varieties  could  be  cultivated,  for  beds 
of  them  could  be  scattered  over  its  surface,  and  located 
where  nothing  else  would  thrive  as  well. 

When  grounds  are  equally  well  adapted  to  various 
productions,  their  beds  and  squares  are  interlaced  ac- 
cording to  the  third  order.  It  is  by  the  union  of  this 
third  order  with  the  second  or  Vague,  and  the  first  or 
massive  with  its  borders,  that  the  fields  of  a  Phalanx 
seen  from  a  height,  will  present  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom the  appearance  of  several  large  armies,  or  of  the 
successive  evolutions  Vvhich  a  single  one  may  perform. 
The  forests  even  will  offer  this  varied  aspect,  because 
they  will  be  diversified  by  numerous  cultivated  lawns 
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and  glades,  the  distribution  of  which,  enters  into  the 
system  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  three  orders. 

To  give  life  and  animation  to  the  fields,  it  is  of  but 
little  consequence  what  Series  are  engaged.  The 
scene  will  be  more  enlivened,  more  diversifieil,  if  in-  l 

stead  of  two  Series,  furnishing  sixty  groups,  detach- 
ments of  thirty  Series,  each  furnishing  two  groups, 
are  employed. 

Thus  on  a  fine  momins:,  if  instead  of  seeing  nxty 
groups  occupied  with  the  cultivation  of  melons  and 
j>^,  there  are  but  two,  to  which  fifty-eight  others  are 
added,  some  cultivating  asparagus  and  lettuce,  some 
carrots  and  onions,  the  fields  will  have  a  gayer  ap- 
pearance; it  will  answer,  however,  if  they  are  occujMed 
by  a  large  number  of  groups  at  work,  and  if  the 
scene  in  the  distance  is  sufficiently  animated  by  per- 
sons in  action. 

As  occupations  are  of  short  duration,  a  general  niove- 
ment  among  the  groups  is  often  seen  as  they  change 
their  positions  at  half  past  six,  eight  and  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  also  in  the  afternoon.  Nothing  of  this 
activity  exists  in  the  lonesome  fields  of  civilization, 
where  the  laborer  is  occupied  the  entire  day  through 
with  the  same  work. 

The  charm  of  these  rural  scenes  would  be  dimin- 
ished, if  the  fields  were  cultivated,  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent, by  poor  laborers,  whose  condition  excited  pity. 
It  would  be  the  beautiful  in  Nature  separated  from  the 
welfare  of  the  laboring  mass; — a  constant  contradiction 
of  civilization,  in  which  the  beautiful  exists  only  at 
the  expense  of  the  ustfuL  Whatever  is  beautiful  in 
gardens  and  edifices  in  this  society,  is  unproduetive; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  useful  and  productive, — 
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cultivated  fields  and  manufactories^-^ofier  a  painful 
spectacle  to  the  benevolent  man;  he  sees  them  filled 
with  destitute  workmen  whose  jirimary  wants  are 
hardly  satisfied,  exposed  in  the  fields  to  a  hot  sun 
without  refreshments,  or  an  awning  to  shade  them,  or 
confined  in  close  and  unhealthy  manufactories;  while 
in  some  neighboring  town  or  city  the  idle  rich  and 
loungers  in  gardens  and  places  of  amusement,  are  sup- 
plied with  ice-creams,  wines  and  every  delicacy. 

These  pleasures  of  civilization  will,  in  Association 
be  allied  with  the  charms  of  productive  industry.  If 
a  hundred  groups  are  at  work  scattered  over  the  do- 
main of  a  Phalanx,  each  will  be  provided  with  these 
luxuries,  which  in  civilization  the  rich  alone  enjoy; 
each  will  have  refreshments  of  various  kinds  in  its  pa- 
vilion, such  as  fruits,  preserves,  wines,  etc,;  and  if  the 
occupation  is  not  of  the  kind,  which  ends  with  a  re- 
past at  the  pavilion  of  some  Serie,  refreshments  will 
be  sent  from  the  Palace  to  the  different  groups. 
Thus  the  useful  and  the  beautifulj  which  are  in  dis- 
cord in  civilization;  will  universally  be  allied  in  the 
Combined  or  Civine  order. 

How  many  errors  have  been  committed  by  philoso- 
phers and  politicians,  who  pretend  to  point  out  to  the 
world  the  paths  to  social  happiness,  not  one  of  whom 
has  had  genius  enough  to  comprehend  that  neither 
justice  nor  happiness  are  compatible  with  civilization, 
and  that  so  far  from  endeavoring  to  introduce  them 
into  this  society,  which  is  a  sink  of  vices,  true  wisdom 
would  consist  in  replacing  civilization  by  Association, 
which  is  the  only  avenue  to  social  good. 
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EDUCATION. 


CHAPTER  THIRTIETH. 

EDUCATION   OF   EABLY   INFANCY,  EXTENDING   TO   THE 

AGE   OF   TWO   YEARS. 

§1. 

There  is  no  problem  upon  .which  more  contradic- 
tory theories  have  been  promulgated  than  upon  that 
of  public  instruction  and  its  methods.  To  see  clearly, 
in  this  confusion  of  systems,  let  us  first  determine  the 
object  to  be  attained. 

In  all  the  operations  of  Association,  the  great  object 
of  attainment  is  Unity.  To  introduce  Unity  into 
Education,  it  must  be  compound  and  inteorax.. 

To  be  Compoundy  it  must  develope  combinedly 
both  the  body  and  the  mind ;  the  present  systems  of 
Education  fulfil  neither  of  these  two  conditions  ;  they 
neglect  the  body,  and  pervert  the  passions. 

To  lie  Integral^  it  must  embrace  all  parts  of  the 
body  and  all  the  faculties  and  passions,  and  give  per- 
fection to  both.  Our  present  systems  do  not  perfect 
the  body,  and  they  vitiate  the  passions  by  selfishness 
and  duplicity. 

The  Education  of  Association  will  develope  at  the 
earliest  possible  period  in  children  all  vocations  for 
which  an  instinct  is  perceptible,  and  will  direct  every 
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individual  to  the  various  functions  to  which  Nature 
destined  him.  This  natural  order  is  completely  derang- 
ed by  our  civilized  systems,  which^  with  rare  excep- 
tions, employs  every  being  in  opposition  to  his  natural 
capacity  or  vopation. 

No  question  is  so  little  understood  as  that  of  na-- 
tural  instinctafor  vocations^  or  capacities  for  scien- 
tific, artistic  and  industrial  functions.  The  Education 
of  Association  will  fully  solve  this  problem.  It  will 
not  develope  in  the  child  one  talent  alone,  or  the  ca- 
pacity for  a  single  vocation,  but  twenty  or  thirty 
varied  and  predominant  in  different  degrees. 

Riches,  being  the  first  object  of  attainment — ^tiie 
first  tendency  of  our  passional  nature — the  Education 
of  Association  should  eommence  by  directing  the  child 
to  productive  Industry ;  to  do  so  successfully,  it  must 
destroy  a  shameful  characteristic  of  civilization,  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  savage  state;  that  is,  the  coarse- 
ness and  rudeness  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  them  and  the  higher  classes  in  lan- 
guage and  manners.  This  characteristic  is  believed 
necessary  by  many  in  civilization,  as  tbe  laboring 
multitude,  oppressed  by  poverty,  would  fed  loo  keenly 
their  misery,  if  they  were  polished  and  educated;  but 
in  the  Combined  order,  as  the  mass  will  possess  an 
ample  sufficiency,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  brutalize 
them  in  order  to  inure  them  to  hardships,  which  will 
cease  to  exist,  and  to  fit  them  to  the  monotonous 
drudgery  of  civilization,  which  in  Association  will 
give  place  to  a  system  of  Attractive  Industry. 

Attractive  Industry  will  render  politeness  and  affa- 
bility necessary  among  all  classes  ;  for  if  Industry  in 
Association  is  to  attract  and  interest  the  rich  as  well 
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as  the  poor  in  its  oocupatioDSy  coarseness  of  niann»*s 
op  the  part  of  the  latter  would  be  alone  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  charms  which  Attractive  Industry 
should  offer  to  the  former.  The  richer  classes  would 
not  take  pleasure  in  exercising  Industry  with  coarse 
workmen,  or  in  mingling  with  them  in  the  series. 
Thus  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  mass,  and  to  induce 
the  rich  to  take  part  in  Industry,  it  is  important  that 
all  classes  in  Association  should  be  polished;  the  poorer 
classes  should  vie  in  politeness  with  the  richer,  in 
order  to  combine,  in  the  exercise  of  Industry,  the 
•charm  of  personal  intercourse  with  the  pleasure  of 
occupations. 

(General  urbanity  and  unity  of  language  and  man- 
ners can  only  result  from  a  uniform  system  of  educa- 
tion, which  will  give  to  the  poor  child  the  manners 
and  tone  of  the  rich.  If  there  were  in  the  Combined 
order  different  systems  of  education  for  the  rich,  poor 
and  middling  classes,  as  there  are  in  civilization,  the 
same  result  which  we  now  see,  that  is,  incompatability 
of  classes  and  duplicity  of  manners,  would  take  place. 
Such  an  effect  would  produce  general  discord;  it  is 
consequently  the  first  defect  which  the  policy  of  Asso- 
ciation should  avoid;  it  will  do  so  by  a  system  of 
education,  which  will  be  one  and  the  same  for  the 
entire  Phalanx,  as  well  as  for  the  entire  globe,  and 
which  will  every  where  establish  unity  and  politeness 
of  manners. 

From  the  moment  labor  is  rendered  attractive,  it 

becomes  necessary  that  the  working  classes  should  be 

polished  and  well  educated.     It  would  be  a  serious 

obstacle  to  the  ennobling  of  industry,  if  those  classes 

ined  ijne  vulgar  manners  of  civilization;  for  they 
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must  mingle  continually  with  the  rich  in  the  attrae- 
iive  occupations  of  the  Serie9.  To  give  charm  and 
freedom  to  this  intercourse,  elegance  of  manners  and 
general  politeness  must  exist  People  in  Association, 
will  have  as  much  friendship  for  each  other  as  in 
civilization,  they  have  dislike  and  hatred.  The  Pha- 
lanx will  consider  itself  as  a  single  family  perfectly 
united;  and  an  opulent  family  cannot  wish  that  one  of 
its  members  should  be  deprived  of  the  education, 
which  the  others  have  received. 

§11. 

Another  great  problem  which  the  education  of  the 
Combined  order  will  solve,  is  the  emplojrment  of  the 
characters  of  a  Nero,  Tiberius,  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
as  usefully  as  those  of  a  Titus,  Henry  the  Fourth,  or  a 
Washington. 

To  attain  this  end,  it  will  be  necessary  to  commence 
from  the  cradle,  a  frank  development  of  the  natural 
character  of  the  child,  which  the  domestic  Education 
of  civilization  tends  to  misdirect  and  smother  from 
early  childhood. 

We  will  remark  before  proceeding  farther,  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  two  extreme  ages;  that  is— of  little 
children  up  to  their  third  year,  and  of  persons  ex- 
tremely advanced  in  age  or  infirm,  is  considered  in 
Association  as  a  branch  of  Social  Charity:  the  Phalanx 
in  consequence,  will  bestow,  gratuitously,  every  care 
upon  the  child  until  it  is  three  years  old.  The  Asso- 
ciation defrays  all  the  expenses  of  the  nurseries  where 
the  children  are  taken  care  of.  (If  this  gratuitous  care 
be  not  extended  beyond  the  third  year,  it  is  beoaiiae 
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loDgfi  esclusively  to  God,  let  us  suppose  it  the  attri- 
bute of  some  ambitious  monarch.  Invested  with  the 
power  of  RisTRiBnTiNG  attraction,  he  would  re- 
quire neither  courts  of  justice  nor  armies  to  secure  the 
execution  of  his  decrees,  and  to  subject  to  his  sway 
the  entire  globe:  he  would  merely  have  to  give  to  all 
nations  Attraction,  for  such  a  form  of  government 
as  he  might  desire.  If  it  were  for  civilization,  for 
example,  with  its  spirit  of  pillage  and  war,  all  nations 
to  whom  he  had  given  Attraction  for  this  happy 
system,  would  hasten  to  bring  him  their  treasures, 
and  furnish  men  for  his  armies.  He  could  besides 
give  to  all  monarchs  far  and  near  attraction  to  ac- 
knowledge his  supremacy;  they  would  all  send 
ambassadors  to  offer  him  their  submission,  and  to  pro- 
claim him  sovereign  of  the  globe! 

And  as  both  rulers  and  nations  would  find  their 
happiness  in  carrying  out  those  measures  to  which 
this  sovereign  had  imparted  the  charm  of  Attraction, 
we  must  acknowledge  that,  as  exclusive  possessor  of 
this  talisman,  he  would  be  a  madman  to  resort  to  other 
means,  such  as  constraint,  punishments  and  wars  to 
force  the  execution  of  his  plans;  it  would  be  on  his 
part  gratuitous  malignity  and  gross  deception;  for 
besides  causing  the  misery  of  his  own  and  neighboring 
subjecis,  he  would  fail  in  his  plan  of  Universal  do- 
minion by  the  resistance  of  tyrannized  nations:  where- 
as by  making  use  of  the  magic  lever  of  Attraction, 
he  would,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  become  the 
peaceable  possessor  of  the  entire  globe,  and  that  with- 
out having  incurred  any  expense,  run  any  risks,  or 
wronged  a  single  individual.        ,    .,!■    >■>    :..i.,..    ■■  i 
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Qmei  or   even  the  SestlesSj  who  are  rather  more 
manageable. 

The  Nurses  are  in  constant  attendance;  they  are 
divided  into  Groups^  and  have  their  duty  to  perform 
by  turns^  so  that  they  are  reliered  every  two  hours. 
At  no  moment  of  the  night  or  day  must  the  nurseries 
be  without  experienced  overseers,  who  are  skilful  in 
comprehending  and  satisfying  all  the  wants  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  mother,  if  she  chooses,  has  no  other  duty 
than  to  attend  at  certain  hours  for  the  purpose  of  nurs- 
ing thp  child.  This  duty  performed,  she  can  be  absent 
from  it,  and  devote  herself  to  all  the  occupations  of  the 
Series  to  which  she  belongs.  She  can  even  be  absent 
a  day  without  inconvenience,  for  there  are  always  sup- 
plementary Nurses  classed  according  to  temperaments, 
who  can  give  the  child  the  same  kind  of  milk  as  the 
motherl  These  precautions  are  unknown  and  imprac- 
ticable in  civilization;  they  are  among  the  numerous 
advantages  reserved  to  large  Associations,  distributed 
in  passional  Series.* 

A  Nurse  in  Association,  has  not,  like  the  hired 
nurses  of  civilization,  to  be  the  entire  day  in  the 
nursery.  She  has  only  to  attend  when  her  group  is  on 
duty.  This  service  would  become  irksome,  if  it  took 
place  daily;  the  Nurses  consequently  will  only  be 
required  to  be  in  attendance  one  day  out  of  three,  and 
during  the  two  days  of  interval,  tiiey  will  not  have  to 
occupy  themselves  with  children,  but  can  take  part  in 

*  As  perfect  liberty  in  all  relations  will  exist,  the  mother  can,  it 
she  wish,  have  her  child  in  her  own  apartments,  or  she  can  take 
part  witli  the  Serie  of  nurses,  and  be  with  it  constantly  in  the  large 
uuncries,  in  which  infinitely  more  care  can  be  bestowed  upon  it, 
than  coold  be  in  her  own  roomp. 


Qxeroif e  of  Induetary,  whj  »  it  that  he  has  giTen  us 
no  eod«  for  the  regulatioa  of  our  industrial  relationa, 
no  nalflral  attraetion  for  laiix>r?  Why.  is  Labor,  which, 
as  Jt  is  asserted,  is  our  Destiny,  a  scourge  for  tbe  la* 
boring  mass  of  civilited  and  barbarian  societies,  who 
only  strive  to  escape  its  burden,  and  vAio  would  in  a 
moment  abandon  its  exercise,  if  they  were  not  forced 
to  it  from  want  and  constraint? 

Labor,  however,  is  the  delight  of  Tarious  anitede^ 
such  as  beavers,  ants,  bees,  and  waeps,  etc.,  which 
are  perfectly  free  to  remain  idle;  but  God  has  giteti 
them  attraction  for  their  Industry,  and  they  find  th^k 
hq[»piness  in  its  exercise.  Why  should  he  hot  have 
aecorded  to  nian  the  boon  which  he  lias  accorded  those 
creatures!  what  a  difference  between  their  industrial 
condition  and  his!  The  populations  of  countries, 
where  feudal  bondage  and  slavery  exist,  work  from 
the  fear  of  punishment  and  the  lash;  and  those  of  the 
most  advanced  civilized  countries,  from  fear  of  want 
and  starvation,  which  are  pressing  constantly  upon 
their  poor  families:  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whose 
liberty  is  so  highly  extolled,  worked  from  fear  of  the 
lash,  like  the  negro  slaves  of  the  present  day. 

Such  is  the  happiness  of  man  in  the  absence  of  a 
system  of  Attractive  Industry;  and  such  the  results 
of  human  laws  and  political  constitutions;  they  reduce 
mankind  to  a  condition  beneath  that  of  animals,  for 
which  Attraction  changes  labor  into  pleasure.  What 
would  be  our  happiness,  had  God  given  us  Pitssional 
•Attraction  for  the  exercise  of  that  labor  to  which  he 
had  destined  us!    Ou^  Jives  would  be  a  succesaton.  of 
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perform    this    work,   which    now    requires    twenty 
women. 

In  Association,  the  most  opulent  mother  would 
never  think  of  bringing  up  her  child  isolatedly  in  her 
own  apartments.  It  would  not  receive  one  quarter  of 
the  care,  which  would  be  bestowed  upon  it  in  the 
large  nurseries;  for  with  every  imaginable  expense,  a 
Serie  of  intelligent  Nurses,  whose  characters  were 
adapted  to  those  of  the  children,  with  a  passion  for 
their  occupation  could  not  be  procured.  The  richest 
mother  with  every  outlay,  could  not  have  a  nursery  of 
so  uniform  a  temperature,  with  elastic  mats,  and  the 
company  of  other  children  of  the  same  charaoter,  who 
would  mutually  divert  and  amuse  each  other.  It  is 
particularly  in  the  Education  of  early  infancy  that  we 
shall  see  how  much  better  the  children  of  the  poorest 
man  in  Association  will  be  educated,  than  can  be 
those  of  the  richest  potentate  in  civilization. 

Every  thing  at  present  is  so  arranged  a^  to  make  an 
infant  the  torment  of  an  entire  house,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  torment  to  itself.  The  child-  desires  instinc- 
tively the  arrangement  and  comforts,  which  it  would 
find  in  the  nurseries  of  a  Phalanx,  and  for  want  of 
them,  it  distracts  by  its  cries,  parents,  servants  and 
neighbors,  while  it  injures  its  own  health. 

We  Will  now  speak  of  the  first  germs  of  Intellectual 
Education,  which  are  given  in  Association  to  the 
child  during  the  first  and  second  years  of  its  age.  This 
primary  Education,  the  most  wealthy  classes  cannot 
*in  civilization  give  to  the  children.  A  great  expense 
is  often  incurred,  and  with  no  other  result  than  to  per- 
vert the  character  of  the  child,  and  to  misdirect  its  fa- 
cutties  and  to  injure  its  health. 
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nance  for  industry,  and  engender  the  nine  permiMnent 
8oourge8^=  which  charaeterize  our  present  societies. 

Besides^  if  mankind  are  to  make  laws  for  them- 
selves, if  there,  is  no  need  of  the  interventioii  of  .God 
for  the  regulation  of  our  passions  and  sodal  relations, 
he  would  have  judged  our  reason  superior  to  his  own 
in  legislattre  conceptions!  There  are  but  two  altema- 
tires  between  which  we  can  choose: 

Either  he  has  not  known  how,  or  he  has. not  wished 
to:  give  us.  a  social  code  producliFOff  justice,  industrial 
Attraction  and  passional  harmony. 

j{/*  he  has  not  known  how,  how  could  he  have  sup? 
posed  that  our  weak  reason  would  succeed  iii  a  tadc, 
in  which  he  himself  dolibted  oi  success  'i  If  he  has 
not  wished,  how  can  our  legislators  hope  to  oi^anifus 
a  society,  which  would  lead  to  the  results  above 
mentioned,  and  of  which  he  wished  to  deprive  us? 
.  Will  it  be.  pretended  that  God  has  left  to  human 
reason  the  direction  of  the  social  movement,  the  i^egu- 
lation  of  social  and  industrial  relations,  although  oapa- 
bleassuredly  of  exercising  that  function  himself;  and 
that  he  has  incurred  the  risk  of  perpetuating  social 
discord  on  the  earth  by  leaving  so  important  a  task  to 
our  political  genius?    . 

•  ,.  Our  'trials  at  political  ameliorations  for  three  thou- 
sand years  past,  prove  that  civilized  genius  is  inade^ 
quate  to  the  task.  God  must  have  foreseen  that  all 
our  legislators,  from  Solon  down  to  those  of  the  jMne* 
sent  day,  would,  with  their  political  measures  *  ami 
reforms,  only  increase  the  intensity  of  the  nine  per- 
o^MBenl-  scourges  Aod  the  4oad  of  human  misery. .  i 
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dozen  other  little  creatures,  as  penrerse  as  themselves. 
They  will  silence  each  other  by  their  screams,  some- 
thing like  those  braga^ocios,  who  become  perfectly 
mild  and  abandon  their,  overbearing  conduct,  when 
they  are  in  the  company  of  their  equals. . 

What  other  diversions  will  be  given  to  these  bawl- 
ers  ?  That  remains  for  the  nurses  to  discover:  Stimu- 
lated by  rival  methods,  they  will  ascertain  in  less  than 
a  month  what  will  quiet  them,  and  put  an  end  to  their 
incessant  scres^ms.  We  will  here  merely  lay  down  in 
principle,  the  necessity  of  uniting  in  one  room,  the  in- 
tractable children.  They  will  become  manageable  by 
being  classed  witli  their  fellow^,  and  will  silence  each 
other — not  by  threats  or  punishmentSr-but  by  the 
effect  of  that  corporative  impression,  which  softens 
down  the  most  turbulent  being,  when  he  is  brought 
.  inta  contact  with  persons  like  himself.  This  effect, 
neither  the  father  nor  the  mother  can  produce;  the 
child  harrasses  them,  and  harrasses  itself. 

^^nd  were    it  taken   into    the    company  of  other 

•  scneamers  of  the  neighborhood,  it  would  not  be  quieted, 

for  none  of  those  diversions,  whi^h  it  would  find  in 

the  nursery  of  the  children  of  its  disposition,  could  be 

offered  it.  Oh  its  return  home  it  would  renew  its  cries. 

■■.■■■■•.,«■  ' 

and  become  the  more  furious  as  it  had  enjoyed  a  few 
moments  of  diversion,  calculated  to  ca^qse  it  regret. 
The  ohild  requires  a  treatment  which  is  uniformly 
adapted  to  its  character,  and  not  a  few  rare  and  oc- 
casional, ^iv^ersions,  which  only  serve  to  jsour  its  dis- 
position, and  increase  the  iponotony  of,  its  lonely 
position  in  the  isolated  household*  where  it  can  in'^o 

26 
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^  and  wishing  the  good,  which  he  cannot  realize,  and 

which  w^  jitill  leSd  can  attain.  ''  • 

...  .  •  ■  ■    .     '►•■■■■'.' 

■  5.  Or  he  has  fieither  wished*  ficlr  knoion  Aaw;  in 
thid  c^se  w^  mMsi  attribute  to  ^im  bdth  wane  of  genius 
and  evil  intention. 

6.   Or  he  hds  knotch  hoto  and  has  wished}  in  this 
case  thfe'' code  exists,  and  he  niiist  have  provided  a 
mode  for  its  revelation, — for  of  what  use  yvould  it  be, 
if  it  Were  to 'remain  hidden  from,  meri  for  whoin  it  is. 
destined?        " 

'  Cah  it  be  presumed  that  ttich  langua2£.  is  ofiensive 
td  the"  Kvirtity?  Not  at  all:  Ke  has,  too  wisely  or- 
*giinized  the  plassionaft  and  material  Universe  to  fear 
that  his  system  or  methods  cati  be  crrtici8ed,.pr  that 
the'caiii^i  and  dhds  Of  apparehrevil  should  be  invest!-^ 
gated;  '  We  c6uM  hbt.pieffdfnf  ah  act;  moffe  acceptable^, 
to  tKfe  Creator,  tliah  to  quit  pur'  servile  and 'supersti- 
tious  nystem  df  adordtiah,  to"  scrutinize  severely  his  • 
pliank  for  the'  distribution  of  Movement,  particularly 
of  the  passional^— provided,  hpwevjer,  we  do  the  same, 
with  the  adversary  of  the  Divinity,  with  false  human 
feasoh,  whicli  fronl  the  beginning  pi  Societies,  has  set 
up  its  Own  arbitrary  Systems  for  the  regulation  of 
the  pa^sionat  or  social  movement,  instead  of  studying 
the  passions,  an^  searching  for  a  system  adapted  to 
them. 

"When  a  theory,  discovered  after  five  and  twenty 

■  J '    ■■]'■.  ■■1*1  '  ■  '  "     '      ' " 

c^turjes   of  scientific ,  neglect,  transmits  to   us   the 

revelations  of  the  fiivine  social  code,  initiates  us  into 
a  knowledge  of  its  mechanism,  and  the  system  pf  re- 
lations which  it  assigns  to  oijr  Industry,  what  .have 

■»- 1    •  .  .■ : '      .     .;•*.■       *  ■ '  >■■,■■■.'■...■.■         •• .    •■ 


we  ta  dd  h&t  bk6h  for  ouriklse  i^ieMesy^nd  makef  k 
praetiicai  atrial  Qf  that  oode  With  a  sfnaU  Avsociation. 

•  W«  would  iievcr^' for irt 'moment  have  doubts  the 
existidnoe  of  a  eode-prodojctiy^  If  social  b^ihohy  hrd 
-happiness,  had  w«'  rtfftecft^d  hoW  easy  it  was  for  Qo4 
to  aocppd  if ff  stidh  «  favor. '  BxKJlusive  possessor  of  the 
power  of  imparting  tdit^actiM\  *th^  worst  node 
doming  fi«m  hiiii,  but'ba^d ''tirpR)h  Attraertioh,  would 
maintain  itself  and  extend  ter  all  mahkiiid  by  tiie 
charm  !conh(set^  with  it;  wh6r^^  the  biist  Social  eod^ 
dbmposed  by"tt*ftn>-requiribg  Violence  and  eohstraint 
to  aiipport  it)  becb4tietf>  fromi'thcJ  abl^ee  of  an  attraii- 
tion  for  the  ex^oulion  of  iti^  laWs^  a  «otit(9e'  of  ""discard 
and  mis^^  all  'th^  poiitiieai:  eonstitufiioni^  of  me«l 
Wduld)  for  this  ridasoiif,  fall  to  ^egi^und  iivk  moment, 
if  th^  Were  tidttnltiniaified  by  foroe'  and  coefcive 
meaiuiies.'  ■•'»■=*  "■  -    '••    -  ■  *  ^  -•'  .-^■t.-.-^y-^  ./  ■■  ■•■^-  . 

:Thu%  our  happiness ^an  ^y^t^uk  fit>nf''divtn^ 
law&s:  ev«n  if  God  >  be  'leis  skilfol  ■  in  legislation  d>an 
our  civilised  law*giv6rs.>  His  cede^  were  it  the  eqoal 
only  •€  theirs  in  Wisdom,  >  wodid  khrays  polsrsess  an  in- 
estimable superiority^  inadUMieh  as  it  would  employ  as 
its  agent,  -Attraction^  which  is  the  only  guarantee  of 
happiness  forthosewM  obeyi  ..A>man  is  happier  in 
obeying'  a  Wbman  be-  loves^  thlin'  in  eomffianding  a 
riave;  happiness,  consequently,  does  not  arise  from 
liberty  alone,  butiVom  the  adaptation  of  a  function  to 
the  tastes  of  him,  #ho  exercises  Jt.  - 

Thus  God  would  be  certain  of  securing  us  bur  hap* 

piness  fay.^an  .Mtradivt  Gode^^^em  it' inferior  even 

in  iwifdom  to  thoM  of  m«n ;  and^  >oii '  the:  «ther  -  hand, 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-ONE. 

EDUCATIOlf    OF   THE    FIRST   ORDER   OF   CHII^DREN. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  period,  when  the  initiation  of 
the  child  into  industry,  or  the  awakening  in  it  of  a 
taste  for  industrial  occupations,  takes  place.  Unless 
the  development  of  industrial  instincts  be  early  com- 
menced, the  whole  system  of  Education  will  be  a 
failure.  The  first  tendency  of  man  being  to  riches,* 
we  may  say  that  the  Education  of  the  child  is  falsely 
commenced,  if  in  the  outstart,  at  about  the  age  of  two 
years,  it  does  not  devote  itself  freely  and  sponta- 
neously to  productive  Industry,  which  is  the  source  of 
riches;  and  if,  like  the  civilized  child,  it  runs  into 
all  kinds  of  mischief,  and  breaks  and  destroys  what 
ever  comes  in  its  way,  which  foolish  parents  think 
charming. 

As  soon  as  the  child  can  walk  and  run  about,  it 
passes  from  the  class  of  the  Weaned  to  the  next  class 

*  The  three  tendencies  of  attraction  are : 

1ft.  RyfiktM,  2<{.  Onmp9»    M,  Series,     >^      Unitt. 

Material  Refinement       Affections.     Associati<Hi.  Harmony. 
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in  age^  whicjij,  yjrci  wM  term  J^iUlp  Cp^v^ncers.  *  If 
it  h^  been;|)r0ugbt  up/row  f/^  birtkifn  fbc  nurseriei, 
of  a  Phalanx^  U.wili  be.stroug.  eppja^h  at  the  .age  ,ojC 
tweaty-one  months , to  joii:^  the  children  o£  .this,  class^. 
There  i;i  no.distiction  made  at, this  aee  . between  .th<^ 
two  sjBxe39, as  it  is  important  toi^ingle  and  confound 

-    ■;...*■?  ■:•  ■  :''       :  '••;■■.'    :i;  i       .   '   .'.     ^    .  ■       :'• 

'    1 :...'      r-gdeWSoig^a,      •       fitom    0"<lo    1  -year/ 
Germ,  < 

f  Weaned.  from    1    to  -2    years. 

Ifit  Agei.  ,  Tfj^ti^o,   '  r  Ist.  9rd^  or..  /i>i||^  Comm€»cer$. 

,  I  from '  2    to    3    years. 

A'..'-     ;;■•   .IV.-:  !    -    I  I.     ...  .     -..    /I.    '.     *  f'  '.^K   »      .        •   .       ■■\- 


» I ' 


to 

Q^»Ag0     .Jnrhist^j,.     (.:;     .  .;,  ,     £i0m»;3    ^   ;4ij«*»r 

3d.Ag^.:    >i.  •    84  Order,  /fioin  4i-.to. '6^!7f«n«. 

4th.' Aje;"  ■'     4th.0rt!ir;     '        fhim'  6i  to   9   :^«ai¥. 

5th.  A^,    '       '   '   '      "  5th.  Order,  'firom'9  't6  16    yliirt'. 

"<       '.I     '  ■    H'  '■'.•;•-.■>  I     .  .  :.■.,.■■/      •     ■  .     •.') 

6th.  Age,  ..  6th.  Order,  iirpm  12    to  15}  yei^s. 

•      .    )  T        '         '    ■•'      .  ..•..■  I  :|«f-  ■  ,•  ■     ':  ......        "... 

7th,Age,v;  ..    ^,.,7jth.j0r4y»r, .    ,     {.fri^m  IS^to  20_^eac«. 

Tkd^BdekiUigtiiibA  J^nei^  are  the  meit  g^mi  of  fUtore  Mtr 

The  Flrit  A^e  or  Order.  U  comppeed  of  children  from  two  to 
three  yeare' of' '4ge.  W^tisirm  ihbtii  LUite^tfomfiMterit  beoiitia^, 
cMiaiiMd  at  fMr  agcf,  06thMeaeeB'  Hi  Urat  finilislioiillnto  IiidiMtr3fr; 

We  give.iO(|h«)iS^^  0^1^,  the  tit^  of  >tlf^te«L)^caQ9iBvat 
the  age  of  A>ur,  the  child  ha#  ahready  acquired  a  knowledge  of  tome 
details  In  divers  branches  of  Indiistry,  andf  is  inUiat^d  into  its  occd. 
patioto.'"''"  ■.,-•..    .-.  .-■■  ,•    ..,.. 

These  tiTQ  firpjt,  Ag^  ibroo^  the  TriMMMiui)»  to.  Indi^ry,  as  d^CMBg 
them  •childrep^  ue^  aoauiring  prepfuratorj  notions  of,  and  forming 
their  bodies  tio,  its  ieizercise. 


tiiem  itf  bM^t»f^caiidte'th6-n^  'oF  in- 

dusirial  tkfi(fei  W^lfetiti,  dnd  Mbo'apl^  fcbtH  sek^s'to 
the  Mftne  branclif^  ttf  irWtiiitfy: '  A  dflstlrrctioti  l^'t^veen 

cftSldretf'frbin  tHree  kb 'four aiid  ^'MTfeMotA.  ' 
*  We  have'  befoi^  rWn^Hied  th^  NaftUre  giv6af  td  each 
child  a  large  number  of  industrial  instincts  or  talents, — 
about  thrrty;  somebf  whieh  are  primary  or  directing 
instincts,  and  should  lead  to  tboaci  which  are  secon- 
dary. 

The  first  object  is  to  discdVer  in  tne  child,  its  primary- 
instincts:  they  Will  W  afWhkerled  dS-^iwOlif  as  ft  is 
brought  in  contact  with  occupations  to  which  those 
instincts  direct  it*.  As  '8ooi>  as. it  can  walk  and  leave 
thd'  nursery,  it  is  confided  to  the  card  of  a  claM  of 
teachers,  who  have  the  instruction  of  this  agd^^jand 
whom  wo  will  term  Afen/w^..  (Their  functions -will 
difi*er  from  those  of  civilized  tutors,  who  only  en- 
deavor to  smother  Nature,  and  substitute  their  doc- 
trines in  place  of  her  true  impulses. )  They  will  take 
the  child  through  all  the  v<rbrk^hops  of  the  Phallanx, 
atid  to«Il  industrial  Mseknblages ofi  chikli^e&f  andas  it 
will  find  little  tifJdW  ahd'lttttfeivdrksKdplSplabed  aloftg- 
Sjid^.  the  larg^  ,.weg^  vvliere  cUj^r^  fro?n.  the  age  of 
thirty  td  thirty<»siii:<moiith8,.are  tftught^  perform 'flpme 
tirifling  brttech  Af  W^rk,  5t  will  wish^to  hiitigle  With 
tK^m  in  their  pccups^ionSjand  handle  tbe  tools;  it  will 
be  easy  in  consequence,  to  discover  at  the  end  of  a 
ttteWjile  of  W^ks,"  which  k^e  tlie  worshops  that  attract 

ft  the  most,  and  for  what  brahches  df  industry  it  shows 
a  taste. 
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As  the  bi*a:'i>ches  of  Industry  of  a  Phalanx  are  ex- 
trerriely  varied,  it  is  impossible  that  the  child  sur- 
rounded by  them,  should  not  find  the  means  of  satis- 
fying several  of  it6  predominant  instincts;  they  will 
be  awakened  by  the  sight  of  little  tools,  handled  by 
children  a  few  months  older  than  themselves. 

In  the  opinion  of  civilized  parents  arid  teachers,  ckil- 
dren  are  kfzy  little  creatures;  nothing  is  more  false: 
children  from  two  to  three  years  of  age  are  very  ac- 
tive, but  we  must  know  the  means  which  Nature  em- 
ployis, — in  the  Passional  SkrieSf  and  not  in  civiliza- 
tion— to  attract  them  to  industry. 

The  predominant  tastes  or  cliaracieriaticj^  in  all  chlU 
dtetkj  are:     -■  •> 

1st.  Propensity  to  pry  into  every  thing,  to  meddle 
with  and  handle  whatever  they  see,  and  to  rary  coh* 
tinUally  their  Occupations.' 

2d.  Taste  for  noisy  occupations. 

3d.  Propensity  fbr  imitation. 

4th.  Love  of  little 'tools  and  workshops. 

5tb.  Progressive  influence  of  the  older  children 
upon  the  younger. 

There  are  many  others,  but  we  mention  first  these 
five,  which  are  well  known  at  present  Let  u^  ex- 
amine the  application  to  be  made  of  them  to  direct  the 
child  in  its  early  age  to  Industry. 

The  mentors  or  tutors  will  first  avail  themselves  of 
the  propensity  of  the  child  to  pry  into  every  thing,  a 
propensity,  which  is  so  strong  at  the  age  of  two  year3. 
It  wishes  to  enter  every  where,  handle  every  thing, 
and  meddle  with  whatever  it  sees.     This  instinct  in 
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the  ehjld/ii  ai'iiateirtl  wiciMitiftr^.to  ,ia4i^^ 
awakw  in  i^  a  4atte  for  ilS|.jWMmp9^9P9i^H  wjiU^^ 
takeo  ^  tht  little  worikshops,  where  i|,iril),'Bei9f4dfi);- 
dmi  th^  y/Mjrs  old  capable  of  handling  little  haminfBiv 
and  other  tpoLk  Its  propenaity  for  imitation  will  be 
aroused,  which  it  will  wish  to  satisfy;  some,  little  tools 
w:iH  b^  given  it,  but  it  will  desire  to  take  part  w^th 
the  chQdren  a  little  older  than  itself,  yrho  know  how 
|o  wbrliE/and  who  in  consequence,  will  refuse  to  re* 

ceivi^it:  ■ '■  ■■■'    *;■■■•' 

lle'diird  will  persevere,  if  K  has  a  decided  ihJBKnii!- 
tion'O^' Instinct  for  the  branch  of  indtriRtryi'  Arsooii'ai 
the  mentoi*  perceives  this,  'he  will-  teach  it' oonie4itCiii 
delW  (tonnected  with  the  work,-  and  it  > will  seoft'Mc* 
ceed  in  making  itself  useful  in  some  trifles,  whidi.  wiU 
senfe  as  an  introduction.  We  will  tak^.as  f^  ep^fle, 
a  wnple  occupation,  lil^  the  podding  of  ,p|W»  which 
the  smallest  children  can  perform.  This  work>  wjhieh 
now  occupies  grown  persops,  lyili  be  r^^^e^^to  ehil- 
dren  two,  three  and  four  years  old.  T^^  jfQom  used 
for  the  purpose  will  contain  an  inclined  tablci  on  the 
lower  fnde  of  which  are  severs!  cavities;  tiyp^^ldren 
between  three  and  four  years  of  age  are  s^ted  at  the 
upper  side;  they  pod  the  peas,  which  roll  to  the  lower 
side^  where  three  Little  Commencers  of  the  ages  of 
twenty-five,  thirty  and  thirty-five  months  are  seated, 
who  'hdhre  merely  to  separate  the  shiiEiller  from  the 
larger  peas. 

The  smallest  are  wanted  for  the  more  delicate  kihds 
of  cookery,  the  middle  sized  for  the  more  common 
kinds,  and  the  largest  for  soup.  The  child  of  thirty- 
five  months  firat  selects  the  smallest  peas,  which  are 
the  most  difficult  to  cull;  it  passes  all  the  large  and 
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middle  ^ized  to  the  next  cavity,  where  the  child  of 
thirty^  months  is  seated;^  who  shov.e^.in.  turn  to  the 
third  :c4yity  what  appears  large,  returns  to  the  first 
what  appears  ifipallp,, and  gathers  in  a  b|9is)iet  all  the 
middle  sized.  The  child  seated  at  the  third  cavity 
has  very  little  to  do;  it  pushes  hack  a  few  poiddle  sized 
peas  to  the  second  child,  and  merely  collects  in  its 
basket  the  large  ones. 

It  is  at  the  thii^d*  cavity  that  the  new.cemer  is  seated: 
it  will  take  great  pride  in  pushing  tlie  large  peas  into 
a  bd)sket,' ^  in  perfdriftiing  this  ti^ifliiig  operation,  it 
will  imagine  that  it  fits  ddne  bH  ihueU  aS  iti  bompianiotis. 

'l^e  work  will  -inSterest  land  e**itfe*alii  feihulatioh  in 
the  young  child/ and  iir  a  few  days  it  ^ill  be  afble  to 
replacfe  the  child  twenty-iittfitfdiitiM  fyW'A^  soon  as 
it  cant  peribrm  tins  little  Work;'a''bisidge'of  ylistinction 
is  givenf  it  to  ifabw  that  it  is  a<  iheiiiber  of  '4Jto  groof^. 
In  all  thi^  occupations  of  A'ssoeiatioifi  biure  will  be  taken 
tO'  reserve  fbr  extremfehf  ydurig  childyeti  some  ■  tri Aiiig 
ddtail  like  the  above,'  whiich  could  no  doubt'  be  better 
done  without  them  and  with  less  loss  of  tihie,  but  these 
details,  whieh-aire  eaisily  jpeiformed,  uvust  be  reserved 
for  children  to  iridUce  th<^  to  ttike  a^  part  in  industry. 

In  all  branches  some  trifling  occupations  are  le^  for 
childhood  las  iimeatls  oMnitktion  into  industry.  For 
the  child  two  years  ^d>  these  oocupationS«mu8t  beyery 
easy  of  e)r^cttti6n^  but  in  performing  them,  it  will 
believe  that  it  has  done  sofcnething  of  eofiseqoeAce,  and 
that  it  is^  almost  die  equal  6f  ^(dhildrea  iJireeor  foitt* 
months  older  than  itself,  who  are  already  members  of 
groii]^,  and  who  wear  th^ir  little  ortiamentir  and  uni- 
forms, which  inspire  with  profoimd  respect  the  yoiong 
beginner.'/'  '  • "    •i^-tsi.-n:*    ■=  .i^    njflv  ,v..;'' .■: 


enoiployipg  cx^nstraipt,  which  requires  twice  the  num- 
ber of  agents,  and  causes  the  misfortuue  of  the  gr^ 
nofyority?  How  could  that  Being  to  whom  we  at- 
tribute Unity  of  System,  deprive  himself  intention^y 
of  tbeivonderful  lever, — ^Attraction, — ^which,  empipy- 
ed  with  complete  success  as  agent  of  sideral  harmonies 
mus1;i  if  there  be  unity  of  system^  be  applied  to  the 
social  harmonies  of  mankind? 

.    .  .  .« 

,  From  these  indications,  we  may  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  God,  in  assigning  us  social,  laws,  could 
only  have  speculated  upon  the  employment  of  Attrac- 
tion, inasmuch  as  he  has  provided  himself  with  no 
means  of:  constraint  How  can  we  after  that^  e;Kplain 
the  inconsistency  of  men,  who  wish,  as  tliey  ;8ay,  to 
walk  kk  the  way  of  God,  and  who,  reluf  ing  to  conwlt 
Attraction,  his  agent  and  interpreter  in  social  matterSf 
trust  to  our  vague  and  arbitrary  doctrines,  although, 
the  continuance  of  the  nine  permanent  scpurge^ 
should  hsive  proved  to  them  that  those  doctrines  are 
opposed  to  the  wish  of  God>  and  that  under  their 
guidance,  man  has  failed  completely  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Divine  social\  code  and  the  theory  of 
De^inies. 

4.  Direct  andpositiw  retompenseo/  worlds  go- 
vermd  hy  Attraction;  (that  is — which  have  oi^n- 
iged  social  harmoniy ;)  and  in  direct  and patmve puH" 
ishment  of  rebel  tvorldSy  (of  those  remaining  in  social 
subversion,)  without  resort  to  violence,  but  by  the 
suffering  of  attractions,  which  are  not  satisfied.  This 
is  the  punishment  of  rebel  worlds,  guided  by  the  false 
seience  and  legislation  of  man. 
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pldSts  6f  grou^'of'6ljil(ft^n;  a'  little  oldft^  ttiSih  ttetri- 
selves.  '■  ''•■  ' "■  ■'''  ■ 

8th.  Full  liberty  iH' tK^  <iKbice  bf  twjcapaWons,  and 
ih'thedUraliiOrrdf  theSaiTPfi:  -  '        '  -  ' 

9th.  Perfect  independence,  or  exemption  fforri 
oTjedienti^'fo  ^^Weyrs*;  wh6m  it  hks  ridi  choseh  frbm 
indllrtatlbri;--  '•'■    ''■  "  '^^;'-''- 

10th.  Parcelled  exercise,  or  the  advantage  of  chtidi-' 

ing  in  eiidh''hrdiltfh  bf  ihdiiirtit,'9i6  detail  '^ifeh 
pleases.  .^=-    •.:■■•.  ■-•     =•.-■:'••'. 

nth:  Cliktmbf  short bcciipatiOi'rt,'  tiWed  frdqu^nlly 
ana  a^imited'  bj^'rivkliry.  'Th^y 
thbf  dd'hdt  ijcdii^  frfe^Uefttly.'  'Thw  b  th^  dil^e  ^WtH 
thbfe  tMicui^ktMh^  even  #iiich  take' '  plkce  diaiiiy,'  tbt 
they  only  require  by  turns  a  thiifl-dr^'ft'  Totftti  ot  lihfe 
niettiWeW of  ttffcf  j^%  '       '■    •    -       •'•  '  '  ^' 

■  ISfli.  'Abierifee'of  pitefeill  fljtHtt^y,  WHi6h  ii^  (56isW^ 
t^Hi^ted'iki  A^i^iatloh',  ivl^^  M^'iffltld  is  jadgeffahd' 
criticisted  bjr  i^  ^ua!^.  ■*    '  ^      f   .  i»  / 

'  ISth.  Irtftielnee  o^  a  regtrfir  g^dAtrd^  itl'iittifflftili 
tooh,  etc,  adapted  to  rHerft  and 'age^/wh?cHtt  th'efbffljr 
system  thfi^'jdhai^fri^'  tFrtf^'hild  and  cktilrfdlt 'forth' dei^ 
tirify  in  Indttttry  atod  aj)ijiic6!tiohih'ttud^.- 

14th.  Attr^tii^'  tSeti  of  Jkrgk-  assemblages,  ^M 
charm  of  beldriging  W  gfoupi,  fh  i)v^hifch'an  ehthtliiiijih 
is  awakened  by^ixhi^VMn's;  ihusie  alh^''<id^k^}r^^i^j^'- 
bi^ttiorts:^"  ■■    '   •■■■■■  .     •''■■'■'••     ■■■'  ■•'  ■  ■  ■•■  ^■ 

15th.  Emulation  arid  riviiliy' bett^ectt  tehrld^h'of 
the  itome  k^i  between  groups  6f  ttfS  Hkitie  serieV^tf 
between  div?sIohs  of  thei^ame  gron^f).  ''-"^ 

16th.  PeHfodfcal  chance  of  tii'omitfdiif  lb  cWsAfei 
higher  in  agd;  '•    '  '  ■■■  =  '•■■'  ''    '  ■- 

17th.  AAriii^tiSh  for  prddi^si^MtflblrlbM'by'g^^ 
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of  older  chifdren,'— the.  oaly  beings,  whopi  the  jouaga: 
ones  choose  as  models. 

I8th.  Riyalries  between  children  of  difierent  Pha- 
lanxes; meetings  of  groups^  and  iemulattye  ooutests 
between  them. 

There  are  other  i|f  centives  not  here  ;aientioned,  and 
which  commence  acting  only  after  the  age  .pf  foor, 
such. are:  ..;■..«        .<■  ■  | 

Contrast  and  emulatjoi^,  of  ses^es  and  JiastiQcts. 

Love  of  gain  or  spirit  of  acquisition. 

Thp  combination  of  these  inioentjir^s.  will  deyelopisfin 
less  than  a  moj;Kft;h  i^^  Uie.  <?hild  ,tbr^  oi*  fojor.of  its  prir. 
niiary  tastes  or  inclinationsi  wbi^b  fvi^  timp.will  call 
foArth  others:  inpliuations  for  mpfe  diffi^vUt,)>iranches 
wUl  be  awakened  later.  .  ■  «  : 

The  mentor  in  taking  the  child:  through  the  .Wiprk* 
sl^ps  and  manufactories,  will,  discern. th^.ippst  proper 
occamo.ns  for  presenting  to  it. any  particMlar  branch  of 
work;  he  makes  a  memorandum. of  what  haa  appeared 
to  ple2^b$  it,  aAd  two  or  three  trials  are  madc;  to  ascer- 
tain, whether  ^(U  . inclination  ^ar^ifests  itselL  A, delay 
of  a  fj3w  months  may  be  judged  necessary,,  and  there 
is  no  urging  in  case  a  jUste  is  not  evinced*.,.  It  is  weU 
kppwn  that  twenty  oir  thirty  .industrial  inclinations 
will  be  developed  in  the  course  pf  the  year^  anc(  it  is 
qfbut  little  consequence  which  they  are. 

A  mentor  will  commonly  take  with  him  three  chil- 
dren at  a  time;  with; one  child  he  would  hs^ye  but  few 
chances  pf  success,  but  of  the  three  one  will  be  more 
skilful,  another  n[xpre  ardeut,  and  the  two  will  in- 
fluejiee  the  tbircjL  The  mentor  will  npt  .ts^ke  then^  all 
of  the  same  age;  besides  he  will  change  children  in  the 
diflfepent.wprbp^io^i^p  ieavipg  on^ijsrith  a.  pjouR,  c^cpu- 
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pit^  in  shilling  pl^Mly'takihgWitli  (tiih  th«  otheiil  ^hb 

httVe  evitided  no  inclinxtiony  and  a  tbird^ 'who^  b^ 

fitfkheid  it»  work.  •  ' 

"  'iPhe  function'  of  mentor  is  adapted  to  both  i^^xes, 

and  requires  peculiar  talents,  which  may  be  found  in 

both.'    The  function  of  nurse  is  confiiied  to  women. 

'    The  best  inc^ntiTc)  for^  the  child  toiimlcnicitig  its 

industrial  career,  is  impartial  criticism,  which  it  never 

*receivet^from  ^tbe&thdroif'the  moliier,  liH^b  prsii^  at 

this  eaiiy^age' even  .its>ikQlt&    This  indiscreet  flattery 

will  be'^ounterticted'  in' Association  fchtldi^n  among 

themsehieil  jAiow 'HO  qfuarters,    but'  ridicule  without 

^mercy  ati  awkward  associlate  and  dismiss '  it  with  dis- 

'dain.     Turned  away^bythbolder-cbildrenj  it  will  go 

«ryjiig  'to  its  mentor,'  who:  will  ^give*  it  lessons  and 

'  preilent' it  again,  wb^y  it  has  aoqttirdl  ^uffidl^nt  skill. 

'A^  some  easy  and  trifling  i4i<ork  is  alwistys  rcs^rv^  for 

this  age,   the  child  soon  obtains  idmis^ioh-  to-a  dozen 

groupsi.  in, .which,  its  edufsation  progresses  mpidly^and 

by!  pure  attr(MH:Hm,  -.  .  Itiifthiiig  is :  learnt'  well  and 

jrapidtyy  which  is  not  learned  by.  attraction. . 

Of  all  the  means  of  ftwakepinga  ta$te  jn  the  Cbild 
tojt  industry^  the  one,  least  l^i9;W.n  and  n^oat  perverted 
.  iai^ivUizatipn,  is  tha^  which  we  will  term  the  spirit 
qfascen^i^g  imitaiiofii  or  the,  tendency  of  the  child 
t^  imit^jte  U)08e  a  little  ol(}er  than  itself,  ,to  pay  de- 
ference to  their  views  and,  deci^uonsj^  and  to  consider 
it  an  honor  to  be  aasocis^ted  with  tl>em  in  their  occupa- 
tion^ an4  amifsements. 

,.Tbi8^pirU  qf^9cendingJmitation  is  pernicious  in 
ofiect.at  present,  because,  th^  s^^usements  of  a  band  of 
children,  left  free,  are  dangjorpusor  useless;;  they  play 
games  in  which  they  run  the  risk  of  maiming  them- 


.^IWageiand  manners. .  . Ii^  wA^sfooiatipn, <  with;  fth^  stimvi- 
lants  we  have  just  enumerated,  these  aume^  tbil^FW 
wpuld  .be.led  to  demote  tbem^eWos  actively/  to  prochic- 
tive  pcfiupatiopa.  :  .  .irri  •  , 

.-^The  ignoraaCQ  oC  ^e  true  ^^pflictidAQniofi- ascending 
itn^tum  sbowsi  tbe  §reati.defeclL/9f  all  our  civiUszed 

..  .AiU:authOi» .ef..(py9tem$<o£'edufcaluad hareifaUeoiiiitp 
the  gitsat  erroror  eolisideritig.thetfather  or  ji  totor  uaidfir 
Jm  directLOttr-aaih^  Inatvraltinatruaior  of  thelehild. 
NMuce  JMdgto.diSeiieutly»i«iid  for  aihim-fiiM  jpeaAoti. 
'  l^  Tha  father  BeekaMbo^'eonunuiMji^ate  ijbus  tastes 
to  ithe  ehUdg,arid  to.Atnothor/  the  dev^iopn'ent  o£,jts 
Q^ural  in^titictaf  :and  .  oapaAitiea^.  isrhich^idiffer^abQ^t 
alwaya  fiK)m.h&s.i]»i¥A«!  The  whole  meohaaismof  *ihe 
pMaional.Seri^a  ;Would  he^eatrolffid,  if  the  aonioberit^d 
jthelbaatea  of  tiiQ. father*     .^ 

2d.  The  father,  iadmpoiisidd  to  praise  latnd  flatter  to 
exeek)  in  the  ehild  the  little  merit  which  it  may  pos- 
sess, while  on  the  contrary  it  re(][Uires  to  be  criticised 
with  severity  by  groups  of  associates. 

'  •  3d.  The  father  e^ciiye^  in  it  want  of  skill  and  dei- 
teHty,  and  prevents  as  ji  consequence  the  progress 
THiich  would  result  from  a  judicious  criticisiV),  whfch 
is  submitted '  to  whien  it  ciomes  from  skilful  associates. 
Nature,  to  counteract'  all  these  defects  of  pat^rrial 
education,  gives  fo  the  child  a  repugnance  for  the  les- 
sons of  the  father  and  the  tutor;  the  child  "wishifef!^'  to 
cdi^mand  aind  riot  td'bb^  the  father.  The  Italders 
*whblrh  it  choSseS  from  passion,  are  always  childr^fn 
^hiciwhktblrfef'than'itsdf;  for  example,  ;      \  "' 
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At  IB T^gn^f  itadmi^rei  tlie. idtdl^  o£ iwo.yfe^rs^ and 
choo9^  Has  iU  gwide.    | ,,        ^^        .    ,  ^^.\  .   .    .  '!. 

.  At  8  y^r9^  it  chooaea  the  ohiid:^  thirty  .monthy^  ,-. 
•  At'S  yearsi  the  ohUdojETour. 
,   At  8  yearsy  the  child  ofjtejii.  ... 
At;  12  years,  the. child  X)f  fifteen,  . 

.  This  ascendini;  deferepce  will  be .^e^lly  increased 
in  strength,  if  the  child  sees  children  a  little  older  than 
itself  membeis  of  groups,  and  enjoyTng  a  merited  "re- 
spect for  their  progress  in  industry  and  studf^s.      ' 

.  The  natural  instructors  of  children  df  each  age  afle, 
consequently,  those  a  little  superior  iti  age.'  Btit'as 
children  in  civilization  ar^  all  more  or  less  inclined  to 
mischief  and  entice  each  other  Ikito  it,  il!i&  Impossible 
to  establish  among  therm  a'gr^dati6n'6ras<5ending  order 
bf  useful  impulses  and  make  eaiih  age  khe  guide  of  the 
next  younger;  this  can  6nly  take  place 'in  ^e  Passfoiial 
series,  out  of  which  any  appro!ieiMation  to^arsyi^tem  of 
natural  education  is  imposdible.     '       ■    -  -  . 

This  natural  aynitem  of  education  will  be  one^f  the 
wonders,  which  will  be  admired  in  the  first  Phalanx. 
The  seven  orders  or  ages  of  chiklven  will  diredt'  and 
educate  each  6ther,  as  nature  wil»hes,  by  the  influence 
of  aaeending  imitaiionf  which  can  oply  lead  to  t^e 
good  of  the  whole;  for  if  the  highest  order,. or  seye^nth 
age,  (from  fifteen  and  and  a  half  .to  twenty^)  takiGf  a* 
proper  direction  in  industry,  in  studies  and  morals,  it 
will  influence  and  direct  rightly  the;  sixth  age^. (from 
twelve  to  fifteen  and  a  half/)  to  whicl)  ti  will  servers 
a  model.  The.  same  influence  will  be  exeroised.  by  the 
sixth  on  the  fifth,  by. the  fifth  oo  the  fourth^  and  thus 
in  a  descending  order  on  thcf:tUrd,.aeoQ«id  4^4  .fii^st 
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.  A  childi  were- it:  the  aoi)  pf  ^.fQanx>C  Uiei.bigheat 
rank  and  fortune,  inay  at  theagaqf  three  year^i^esir 
hibit  a  taste  for,  shoem^jdfigy.  and  ,^i^:  to  ■'Viait  tlie 
workBhops. of . tbie  ^o&rmakeniy.  whq,  ia;A8sociatioj% 
are  as  polite  aclaas.as  any  other.  If  it  b|B  prevented 
from  visiting  their  woifkidiops;  if  its  inclination  for 
shoemaking  be  thwarted,  under  the  pretext  that  it  is 
not  adigni^  occupatioOyOr  Ja  wantiogiin  iiitellectu4 
dewtion, .  it.  wiU  take  a  dislike-  for  other ;  branches  of 
industry,  and  will  feel  no  interest  in  thoif^^dies  and 
occupations,  wbicb  its  parentcj  wish  it  \te  pursue. 
But  if  it  be  lefl ,  to  commence  as  attii^ction  directs,-?^ 
that  is  by  shoemaking, — it  will  easily  be  induced  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  tanning,  then  of  chemistry,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  various  preparations  of  leather, 
and  then  of  agriculture,  so  far  as  pasturage  and  breed- 
ing of  cattle  has  an  influence  upon  the  quality  of  skins. 

Thus  the  child  by  degrees  will  be  initiated  into  all 
branches  of  industry,  a  result  of  its  primitive  inclina- 
tion for  shoemaking.  It  is  of  but  little  consequence 
how  it  commences,  provided  it  acquires  in  the  course  of 
its  youth  a  general  knowledge  of  the  various  branches, 
of  industry  of  its  Phalanx,  and  that  it  conceives 
a  lively  affection  for  ail  the  Series  from  which  it  has 
received  instruction. 

This  general  knowledge  cannot  be  acquired  in  civi- 
lization, where  science  and  industry  are  not  connected. 
The  scientific  declare  that  the  sciences  form  a  chain, 
each  link  of  which  connects  with,  and  leads  to,  all  the 
others ;  but  they  forget  that  our  isolated  and  conflict- 
ing relations  sow  discord  among  the  industrial  classes, 

27 
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The  care  of  wine-cellars,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  busi- 
ness of  men;  the  Serie  devoted  to  this  branch  should, 
however,  contain  an  eighth  of  women,  who  will  take 
cafe  of  the  sweet,  light,  sparkling  and  other  qualities 
of  wines,  which  are  agreeable  to  their  sex. 

By  means  of  these  unions  in  each  branch  of  industry, 
a  useful  rivalry  will  be  established  between  the  sexes. 
This  competition  would  not  exist,  if  an  entire  sex 
were  excluded  from  any  function,  like  the  profesnon 
of  medicine  or  the  art  of  teaching;  and  they  would  be 
excluded  from  it,  if  ift  early  ehUdhood  the  develop- 
ment of  instincts  or  capacities  for  such  occupations 
were  prevented.  The  difference  of  dress  would  be 
an  obstacle  to  this  development,  as  the  girk  would 

• 

SQparate  from  the  boys;  it  will  be  necessary^  tbere- 
fbret  to  make  no  distinction  between  them  in  die  first 
class  of  children,  so  that  inclinations  for  functions 
adapted  tp  the  male  and  fbmale  sexes  may  be  de- 
veloped reciprocally  in  little  girls  and  hoys  without 
obstacle.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  taking 
young  children  from  two  to  three  years  old  throu^ 
all  the  workshops,  and  interesting  them  in  occupations 
without  distinotiom  of  sexes. 

These  inclinations  are  developed  at  the  age  of  three 
years,  at  which  age  the  child  is  admitted  to  the  cor- 
poration of  the  Initiated.  Distinctions  will  thein 
commence  between  the  sexes  whi^h  before  were 
vjrisely  mingled  or  eofifouuided.  .     ^ 

' ,  The  Mentbrs.do  not  take  charge  indiscriminately  of 
children  of  all  characters;  they  choose, those  whose 
passional  :firedis|^tioM:«r  J  industrialt  indfaatioiis . 
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please  them.  Each  tutor  in  choosing  children  to 
govern,  consults  his  sympathies;  no  one  would  take 
charge,  as  in  civilisALtion,  of  a  confused  mass  of  chil- 
dren. The  child  on  the  other  hand  consults  also  its 
affinities  in  the  choice  of  teachers;  the  system  of  re- 
ciprocal attraction  must  eafist  in  education  as  in  ever}- 
thing  else,  and  attraction  would  be  banished  from 
education,  were  the  incoherence  and  confusion  of  our 
civilized  methods  of  instruction  adopted. 

In  the  development  of  capiacities,  the  same  system 
is  applied  to  the  second  order  of  children, — ^to  the 
Initiated  as  to  the  first  order, — ^the  Contfneneersy  for 
there  are  a  great  many  branches  of  industry  entirely 
out  of  the  reach  of  a  child  of  three  years,  and  for 
which  its  tastes  cannot  be  tested.  There  are  branches 
of  work,  which  it  cannot  undertake  before  the  age  of 
ten,  others  before  the  age  of  fifteen.  After  the  age  of 
five  or  six,  emulation  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  guide 
the  child:  but  up  to  that  time  means  of  artificial  de- 
velopment must  be  employed.  One  means  will  be 
the  employment  of  all  those  playthings  which  are  use- 
less in  civilization,  such  as  >litde  wagons,  wooden 
horses,  etc. — ^playthings  which  Association  will  make 
use  of  to  initiate  children  of  three  iBind  four  years  into 
industry.    An  example  will  explain  this: 

Greorge  and  Raymond,  who  are  nearly  three  years 
old,  are  impatient  to  be  admitted  to  the  class  next 
above  them  in  age, — ^to  the  dass  of  the  Initiated,  who 
wear  handsome  dresses,  handsome  caps  and  plumes, 
and  who  haVe  a  place  at  parades,  but  without  taking 
an  active  part     To  be  admitted  to  this  corporation, 
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they  must  give  proofa  of  skill  and  dejcterity  in  various 
branches  of  industry ,  aqd  to  attain  this  end,  they 
apply  themselves  diligently.  These  two  children  are 
too  young  to  take  a  part  in  gardening.  However,  on 
a  fine  morning,  a  mentor  takes  them  to  the  gardens, 
where  a  numerous  assemblage  of  children,  four,  five, 
and  six  years  old,  have  just  made  a  collection  of 
vegetables,  which  they  are  loading  upon  a  dozen  little 
wagons  drawn  by  dogs.  In  this  assemblage  are  two 
friends  of  George  and  Ra3rmond,  who  have  been  re- 
cently admitted  among  this  class  of  children. 
'  George  and  Raymond  desire  to  take  part  with  these 
groups;  this  is  refused  them,  and  they  are  told  that 
they  cannot  make  themselves  useful;  as  a  proof,  to 
one  a  dog  is  given  to  harnessi,  and  to  the  other  some 
radishes  to  do  up  in  a  bunch;  they  cannot  succeed  in 
performing  the  task  allotted  to  them,  and  the  older 
children  reject  them  without  pity,  for  children  are 
very  strict  with  each  other  as  to  the  manner  of  per- 
forming work.  They  pursue  a  difierent  system  from 
fathers  who  excuse  the  awkward  child  under  pretext 
that  it  is  too  young. 

George  and  Raymond  seek,  in  their  disappointment, 
their  Mentor,  who  promises  them  that  in  three  days 
they  shall  be  admitted,  if  they  will  take  lessons  in  har- 
nessing. They  afterwards  see  the  train  of  elegant  lit- 
tle wagons  depart:  the  groups  of  children  put  on  their 
belts  and  plumes,  and  forming  in  a  column  around 
their  standard,  fo]]ow  to  the  sound  of  music. 

Greorge  and  Raymonds  rejected  by  this  brilliant  as- 
semblage, return,  with  tears   in   their  eyes,  to  the 
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Phalanzy  in  company  with  their  Mentor.  Arrived 
there,  he  takes  them  to  the  rooms  where  the  play- 
things are  kept;  he  gives  them  a  wooden  dog  and 
teaphes  them  to  harness  it  to  a  little  wagon:  he  after- 
wards brings  them  a  basket  of  radishes  and  onions, 
made  of  pasteboard,  and  teaches  them  how  to  put  them 
up  in  bunches;  he  then  proposes  them  to  take  another 
lesson  the  following  day.  He  stimulates  them  to 
avenge  the  afiront  they  have  received,  and  holds  out 
to  them  the  hope  of  being  soon  admitted  to  the  groups 
which  rejected  them.  The  Mentor,  afterwards  takes 
them  to  some  other  assemblage  of  children,  and  in* 
trusts  them  to  the  care  of  a  second  Mentor,  after  hav- 
ing finiBhed  his  two  hours'  instruction. 

The  next  day  the  two  boys  will  wish  to  see  the 
Mentor  again,  and  repeat  with  him  Uie  lesson  of  the 
previous  day.  After  three  or  four  lessons  of  the  kind, 
he  will  take  them,  to  the  groups  employed  in  collect- 
ing the  smaller  kinds  of  vegetables,,  in  which  they 
will  know  how  to  jnak^.  themselves  useful  and  by 
which  they  will  be  received  as  candidates  for  admis- 
sion. On  return  at  eight  o'clock,  the  signal  honor  of 
being  invited  to  breakfast  with  the  Group,  will  be  con- 
ferred upon  them. 

Thus,  the  company  of  dder  children  will  direct 
rightly  two  younger  ones,  who  in  civilization  would 
be  led  by  them  to  commit  all  kinds  of  mischief. 

We  here  see  an  example  of  the  useful  application  of 
playthings  in  Association.  Give  a  child  in  civiliza- 
tion a  little  wagon  or  drum,  and  it  will  be  broken  to 
pie<;ea  the  same  day,  or  if  not,  it  will  in  no  case  be  of 
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kiij  uMhij:  TI16  Phdanx  Will  Amjt  be  Mip]^ied 
Witti  tht^  phythiAgB^  but  they  wiH  be  used  only  for 
iHirpodes  of  instftictiony  «nd  as  a  means  of  initiating  the 
child  into  indusfry.  If  it  be  permitted  to  haTO  a  dhmi) 
it  will  be  to  enable  it  to  obtain  admisaion  to  a  band  of 
young  musicians.  Playthings  for.  gii4ii>  such  as  dolbj 
eCe.9  will  be  in  6ther  wajhi  of  as  much  use  as  lil^ 
Wagons  and  ditAns; 

Critics'  Will  probably  remttrk,  ihat  th^  work  -done 
by  the  dbzen  little  ears;  eould  be  mon^=  econooiSedly 
piferfoimed  wiA  one  large  Wagon.  It  dotribtlestly  Mold^ 
but  ibr  a  trifling  economy  tjf  ttie  kind,  the  advantage 
of  an  early  familiarity  with  sgri^tnral  oi^aipatiotiay 
such  as  harnessing,  loading  atfd  driving'  littie '  Wagdna^ 
^i^rould  be  lost;  be^des,  th'e  hiore  important  ad  vintage 
of  exciting  an  Interest  ih'the  child  for  Hie  ^tarious 
branches  of  cultiviition  in  which  H'tAes  a  part  by  the 
performance  ofthese  little  detidls^  this  interest  WiH  be 
extended'-  by  d^reeis  to  agriculture  in  general.  -  It 
Would  be  a  miisplaced  economy  t6  neglect  such  -tneatis 
of  d!eveI6ping'capacitieSy  and  exciting  an  attraction  for 
Industry. 

Another  aoiirce  of  emulatiOh  Whi^h  will  be 'very 
important  in  Association,  but  which  cannot  be  made 
use  of  in  civilizatioui  is  Ihe  precocity  Of  certain  chil^ 
dren.  Among'all  ages  there  iare  always  some,  who 
are  very  forward  both  in  mind  and  bodyi'  These  for- 
third  children  advance*  in  grade  before  the  usual  time; 
this  is  a  cause  of  jealousy  and '  enitilation  fer '  their 
bqnah^  Whose  eoinpaby  they  have  quit  CivUifeation 
cannot  make  uise,  like  the  CokhKned^^er^  of  thitf  j;^r^ 
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cocity  as  a  meanff  oif  emiilatioiir  Thepreni&tim'pro- 
motioki  of  a  ehild  will  produce  a  strong  impreasion 
upon  the  moat  akilfiil  tind  forwatxl  of  the  ohasi  whieh 
it  has  left;  they  will  redouble  their  efforts  to  equal  it, 
and  to  prepare-  themselvea  for  an  examinatioB^  This 
rivalry  will  elttedd  more  or  less  to  backward  children, 
and  education  will  progress  tapidly  by  means  of  tiiese 
little  atimulantSy  of  which  in  civilization  no  application 
can  be  made,  becataae  neither  industry  nor  studies  are 
attractive  out  of  the  passional  Series; 

Asibciation  can  alone  offer  to  children,  in  all 
branch^  of  indushy,  aft  assbrttrieHt  eif  implements  and 
iuMruments,  such  cui  little  wagons,  Iftde  spades  and 
saws,  graduated  in  size  to  soit.dl  agea^ '  This  adapta- 
tion of  the  size  of  tools  to  the  strength  of  tht  child, 
charma  the  younger  age,  ttttd  it  will  be  portienlarly  by 
these  means  that  the  propeMity  to  imitdtian^  which 
is  so  strong  in  -  children,  can  be  made  use  of  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  It  is  Hardly  necessary  to  remark^ 
that  edged  tools  of  no  kind  are  entrusted  to  the  two 
first  classes  or  orders  of  childhood; 

The  liberty  extended  to  children  in  Association 
does  not  include  dangerobis  licences;  it  would  be  ridicu* 
tous  to  permit  a  child  four,  or  fiive  years  oM  to  handle 
a  loaded  pistol.  The  penAission  of  using  fire-arms 
and  edged  tools,  will  only  be  conceded  by  degrees,  as 
children  advance  in  age;  it  ^11  be  one  of  the  means  of 
emulation,  which  will  be  pot  in  play  to  stimulate  the 
child  to  industry  and  studies','  Without  resort  to  con« 
Stfaint 
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wiU:  bea-yariet)Ft0f  9ra4e»«r  rankf^  in  la- 
dufltryjifuch  «a  ^candidAte*  for  admiMion,  noTice% 
I^TMticiftiitf,  experts^  besides  oQceni^  Cbil^rea  in  A^* 
flOciation^  wiU  have  the  weakness  whichi  fathers  have 
ii:»  civilaation,  that^is^  a  lasta  for  ordersjndeeorations, 
pompous  titles,  eie.;  a.ehild  thr^.  years  old,  which 
baa  received  a  primary,  initiation  into  IndMstry,  may 
possess  various  titles  or  diatinctioiMS  sueh  a^  expert  in 
one  Group,  praotieian  in.  another,  with  ond^ments  in^ 
dicative  of  all  these,  ionctions.     .       j  ,  , 

1^  desureof  obtaining  these  difftinptionay.iMi  irell 
as  of  being  ad«u4ted.to1^1owerrfBiddleand^igh^ 
divisions  of  each  daaa^rage,  will  be  a  powerful  stii^- 
ufamt  to  4^hildren.  Th0.  yowg  age  beipg  bu^  little  taken 
up  by  pecuniary:  interests,  and.  not  at  aU  l^j  Ipve,  is 
alone  occupied  with  its  rivalries  and  little  i)bjects  of 
ambition;  every  child  is  impatient  to  ri^afrom  gra^e 
to  grad^,  and  from  age  to  age,  and  wonld  anticipate 
tho  period  of  promotion,  if  it  were  not  restrained  by 
strict. examinations,  £acb. order  of  children  lei^yes 
the  candidate  the  chpice  of  the  branches  of  indu^y  in 
which  it  wishes  to.be  examined,  for  it  i^  of  but  little 
coniequence  what  groMps.it  joins.  The  c1;ril4  has  only 
to  give  proofs  of  capacity;  in  a  certain  number  of 
gFOMps,  which,  in  receivi^  it  as  a  member,  certify  as 
to  its  skill  and  acquirement^  The  testipaonials  of  a 
Group  are  ba^d  upon  practical  examinations,  and  no 
ikyor  cpm  obtain  them,  a3  the  child  mustiexecute^  with 
sImU,  the  branches  of  work  in  which  it  is  exaipined^ 
The  groups  of  children,  who  are  animated  by  a  strong 
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corporative  jMridey  would  net  admit  a  candidate,  who 
might  expose  them  to  critictsm  in  their  rivalries  with 
neighboring  Phalanxes. 

Up  to  the  age  of  nine  jears^  examinatiobs  will  be 
directed  more  to  the  material  than  to  the  inieUec- 
tualy  and  after  nin«  years,  more  to  the  intellectual 
than  to  the .  material,  which  at  that  ag(e  Is  nearly  de- 
veloped. In  early  age,  the  first  object  is  to  secui^  the 
complete  .action  of  the  corporal  functions  and  the 
simultaneous  development  of  all  the  organs. 

When  children  of  the  class  of  the  IniUaied  (from 
three  to  four  and  a  half)  apply  for  admission  to  the 
next  higher  age,  (from  four  and  a  hatf  to  {hx,)  they 
will  first  have  to  go  through  an  examination  aa  to  the 
performance  of  a  certain  number  of  industrial  fqnc^ 
tions,  like  the  following: 

Lighting  and  covering  of  fire  with  intelligence  and 
dflkxterity;  harnessing  of  dogs  and  diiving^  of  little 
wagons;  performance  of  a  part  in  the  little  bands  of 
music,  etc ,    . 

They  must  also  have  testimonials  of  being, 

Experts  in  five  Groups, 
Practicians  in  seven  Groups, 
Candidates  for  admission  to  nine  Groups. 

And  give  proof  of  corporal  dexterity  by  going  through 
exercises  of  difierent  parts  of  the  body,  for  example: 

1.  One  of  the  left  hand  and  arm. 

2.  One  of  the  right  hand  and  arm. 

3.  One  of  the  left  foot  and  leg. 

4.  One  of  the  right  foot  and  leg. 


5«  Oneirftiie  two  haadfl  and  timst 
-  6.  One  of  the  two  feet  and  legs. 
7.  One  of  the  four  members* 

'  They  w^ll,  in  addition,  be  examined  upon'  a  scien- 
tific probiem,  on  the  first  of  the  three  primary  at- 
tributes of  the  Divinitj,-^  Economy  ^  Means  j^  which 
isthe  mostintdlf^ble  to  ehildfen  of  this  age.  ^ 
.  The  judges  are  chosen  always  among  the  clasis  to 
^ich  the  ehild  wishes  to  obtain  admission;  some  ex- 
perienced teadiers  are  present  as  advisers.  The  dif- 
ferent classes  of  ehildren,  even  the  youngest,  areiull 
isf  corporafive  pride  and  ambition^  and'  would  not 
idmit  an  awkward  candidate;  he  wKNild  foe  put  off 
from  monAi  to  month,  and  from  examinatiofi  to  ex- 
amination. Children  are  strict  judgte  as  to  indtis- 
trial  skill. 

We  have  avoided  all  arbitrary  dictation  as  to  the 
sentiments  and  opinions  to  be  developed  in  early  age. 
A  moralist  would  wish  to  inculcate  in  the  child  a  love 
of  truth  and  a  contempt  for  riches;  a  political  econo- 

♦PIVB   PRINCIPAL   ATTKIBUTES   OP   THB    DIVINITY. 

Radiedl  AUnbmU,  ImaRAL  DiRicnoN  ar  Motsiodit  in 

iti  five  branchef. 


Primarj  AUributet. 


K 


1.  EScoQoiiijr  of  Means. 

2.  Disjtribdtbe  Justice. 


UniTenality  of  Provictenee. 
Pivotal  Attribvtet.  Unity  of  nmrn. 


f" 
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misty  on  the  contrary^  a  love  of  commerce  and  gain, 
which  in  civilization  ate  inseparable  from  fraud  and 
deceit  We  shall  not  incur  the  risk  of  falling  into  all 
these  contradictions:  to  ascertain  the  true  system  of 
education,  we  shall  have  a  sure  guide  to  consult, 
which  is  Attraction. 

Where  does  Attraction  tend? 
1.   Tp  Riches.  2.   7b  Oroups. 

3.   7b  Series.  X   To  Unftt. 

It  is  upon  these  general  impulses  that  a  true  system 
of  Education  should  be  based. 

Our  present  systems,  wish,  first,  to  instil  in  the 
child,  principles  of  virtue  and  morality;  whereas  fol- 
lowing the  primary  tendency  of  Attraction,  the 
child  should  first  he  directed  to  Compound  riches, 
that  is: 

To  Corporal   dexterity  and   health,  which  are   the 

source  of  Internal  riches* 
To  Productive  Industry,  which  is  the  source  of  Bxter-^ 

nal  riches,  (page  6L) 

What  connection  now  exists  between  health  and  our 
schools,  in  which  the  child,  imprisoned  and  sufiering 
with  cold,  is  tormented  with  the  rudiments  of  Latin  or 
of  grammer?  His  mind  is  harrassed  and  his  body 
stunted.  Our  systems  of  education,  consequently,  are 
opposed  to  Nature — for  (hey  violate  the  primary  re* 
quirements  of  Attraction,  which  tends  to  Compound 
Riches  J  that  is  to  health,  or  Internal  riches,  and  to ' 
Industry,  the  source  of  External  riches. 

Such  are  the  two  ends  of  the  Education  of  Associa*" 


4ft  iMMnMir  ^w  nni)  mrttmmmo 

^irenii  thiO' tfnintf  liaytbf  /fcrnirtt  diiMraii;:  hMce 
our  iftiodeni  ayilVBii  of  edncilioii  4tiAdwoie  t»  hutiato 
tiM  diUd  into  simitiee  mbtililiek^to  toatii  t^ 
the  age  of  fixy!  ivbicb  itahortd.rioi  coinifice  h^pe 
the lage^of twelve.-'-"-  '•./>.:  ?j     .    .  ':■*■,;.:/:;. 

^  '  Aawchition  wUf  firilow  tiie  mlani  order)  «£  Hiiiigi, 
^^hioh'  iaito  p^rfiset  .tte  body  before  -it  oduooiw  Iho 
lAiad.  We  ^ee  Btal  ijaftttw  producet  JBie  feloawoi  be^ 
fore  the  fruit  Asaociation  will  follow  this  pjcngnoB- 
iite  method^  in  tedaeatiotty  and  wtU  make  nar  <|C  .diar 
rictera  as  tbty  wief-'frithout  ahning»t  jwocoelly^ 

'Conipound  Pwe^ocUffj  Wwv«er^^i«illAc^oIl»'ef  ita 
nandfta^'  but  to  oblaiil>  it,  dkildiw  nmit  4ie  ioduoeid 
fibm  their  early  age  to  takie  «>paiiiin  Ittduatrjry  whieb 
in  the  present  aystem^  poaaaaae*  no  atftrbotiocu    v-  ,  • 

StAidiefl  ahoald  fcdlow  setabiid'  i]i«|riei;i>iand  a  ottri* 
oaity  awakened  by  indoBtrial  .oooupatiena  ahould  lead 
to  them.  In  childhood,  study  jnoafe  AvhcyB  be.  oooh 
nected  Wi4ii  Industry^  ttid  the  pradticaliiecupetioefl  of 
fhe  hitter  must  awaken  in  it^  a  deaireilbr.  the  aci|ui- 
aition  of-knowledge.  ..    •/«-. 

.  >  Edmund,  foi^  example,  who  is  six .  y oar^ :  old,  has  jt 
paaaion  for  ^eaaaota^  md  yiol^i  and  t^ea  an.ifotive 
part  with  thb  Gnrnpsyiwhidi  -are <de voted, to  ihejr  c»re 
and  cultivation.:';:; ;  ..  .■  ^ 

To  induct;  Edbiundi to; attebd  the  schoola^;  resort 
Mil  not  'be  had  to  ipatamid  authority  ctr  to  the  feac  of 
punishment;  the  hope  even  of  rewards  should  not  be 
beUcOUt  EldmiHui  sod  chtUrep  of  hM.^a0e^  vibatbe 
induoed  to  soUi^it  iAathietioo*:  How  can  tbia.reauk  be 
efiettodi  r. By  .exciting  their  <mnosity  aedi'j^l^ueiag 
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an  impression  upon  the  senses,  which  are  the  natural 
guides  of  the  child. 

The  Mentor,  who  presides  over  the  Group  of  children 
occupied  with  the  care  of  pheasants,  and  aids  them 
with  his  advice,  brings  with  him,  to  their  meeting,  a 
large  book  containing  engravings  of  all  the  various 
species  of  pheasants,  among  which  are  those  of  their 
Phalanx. 

Engravings  are  the  delight  bf  children  five  and  six 
years  old — ^they  examine  them  with  eager  curiosity. 
Under  these  pretty  pictures ^  is  a  short  description  of 
the  birds;  two  or  three  are  explained  to  the  children; 
they  wish  to  hear  the  others  read,  but  the  Mentor  has 
not  time  to  comply  with  their  wish. 

This  is  a  stratagem  which  is  made  use  of  with  the 
younger  orders  of  children;  it  is  understood  that  all 
those  to  whom  they  apply,  shall  •  say  that  they  have 
not  time  to  explain  to  them  what  they  wish  to  know; 
the  instruction  which  they  solicit,  is  adroitly  refused 
them,  and  they  are  told  if  they  wish  to  know  so  many 
things,  they  have  only  to  learn  how  to  read;  some 
children  are  pointed  out  not  older  than  themselves, 
who,  possessing  this  knowledge,  are  admitted  to  the 
library  of  the  younger  age. 

The  Mentor  then  takes  away  the  book  containing 
the  pretty  pictures^  which  he  says  is  wanted  in  the 
school.  The  same  stratagem  is  used  with  the  chil- 
dren cultivating  violets;  their  curiosity  is  excited 
without  being  fully  satisfied. 

Edmund  is  piqued  at  the  disappointment,  which  he 
has  met  with  in  the  two  groups,  and  wishes  to  learn 

28 
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how  to  read  in  order  to  gain  admittance  to  the  library, 
and  see  the  large  books,  which  contain  so  many  pret- 
ty pictures,  Edmund  communicates  his  project  to 
his  companion  Henry,  and  they  together  form  the 
noble  plot  of  learning  how  to  read.  This  desire  once 
awakened  and  manifested,  they  will  be  aided  in  satis- 
fjring  it;  but  in  Association  means  must  be  devised  to 
induce  them  to  solicit  instruction.  Their  progress 
will  be  a  great  deal  more  rapid,  when  study  is  the 
effect  of  attraction. 

We  have  here  put  in  play  one  of  the  predominant 
tastes  of  children, — the  love  of  colored  engravings, 
representing  objects  in  which  they  take  an  interest, 
because  they  are  connected  with  their  industrial  pur- 
suits. 

This  means  will  be  sufficient  to  awaken  in  the  child 
a  desire  of  learning  to  read.  If  we  analyze  it,  we 
shall  find  four  incentives;  two  material  and  two  men- 
tal, connected  with  it. 

1.  Material^  Impatience  of  knowing  the  explanation 
of  so  many  pretty  pictures. 

2.  Material^  The  relation  between  these  engravings 
and  the  animals  and  vegetables  with  which  the  child 
from  passion  is  occupied. 

3.  Mental,  The  desire  of  admission  to  the  class  of 
children  six  years  old,  who  would  not  receive  him, 
if  he  did  not  know  how  to  read. 

4.  Mental,  The  irony  of  the  more  forward  children 
of  his  own  age,  who,  knowing  how  to  read,  ridicule 
him  for  being  backward. 

Let  these  four-fold  means  of  Attraction  be  applied. 
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and  the  progress  of  the  child  will  be  as  rapid  as  it  will 
be  slow  and  doubtful,  if  recourse  be  had  to  civilized 
measures, — to  the  commands  of  the  father  or  a  tutor, 
or  to  menaces  and  punishments. 

The  same  system  should  be  applied  to  all  branches 
of  studies,  such  as  writing,  grammar,  etc.  A  double 
inducement,  like  concerted  refusals  and  innocent 
stratagems,  which  awaken  emulation,  will  always  be 
resorted  to.  It  is  only  for  those  branches  of  studies, 
which  are  connected  with  the  industrial  occupations  of 
the  child,  that  this  compound  interest  can  be  awaken- 
ed. The  childy  consequently j  should  commence  its 
education  by  the  practical  pursuits  of  Industry, 
How  defective  and  partial  are  civilized  methods, 
which  endeavor  to  make  of  the  child  a  geometrician 
or  a  chemist,  before  interesting  it  in  occupations, 
which  can  awaken  in  it  the  desire  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry  and  mathematics,  and  of  com- 
bining those  theories  with  its  industrial  pursuits.  It 
is,  consequently,  in  agriculture,  manufactures  and  the 
care  of  animals,  that  the  education  of  the  child  should 
commence;  it  enters  the  schools  only  to  complete  the 
introductory  knowledge,  which  it  has  acquired  in  the 
industrial  gproups,  to  which  it  belongs. 


%^' 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-THIRD. 

BRANCHES  OF  AGRICULTURE  ADAPTED  TO  CHILD- 
HOOD. 

Nature  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  must  have  calcu- 
lated upon  an  extensive  employment  of  children,  for 
she  has  created  in  great  abundance,  little  vegetables 
and  shrubbery,  which  should  occupy  the  child  and 
not  the  grown  person.  Two-thirds  of  our  gardens 
are  composed  of  little  plants,  which  are  adapted  to  the 
labor  of  children. 

Flowers,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number, 
should  be  cultivated  by  them  and  by  women.  Nature, 
in  consequence,  has  given  them  a  strong  inclination 
for  shrubbery  and  flowers,  in  the  cultivation  of  which 
they  at  present  take  no  part. 

A  child  four  years  of  age,  wishing  to  be  admitted  to 
the  third  order  of  childhood,  must,  in  its  examination, 
choose  at  least  one  flower  or  vegetable,  like  the  violet 
or  parsley,  and  show  that  it  has  been  admitted  into 
the  group  which  cultivates  it.  This  admission  can 
only  be  obtained  by  useful  services  and  approved 
skill.     A  child  of  the  third  class,  to  be  admitted  to  the 
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fourth,  must  show  that  it  possesses  practical  know- 
ledge and  skill — which  is  decided  by  the  vote  of  com- 
petent groups — in  the  cultivation  of  at  least  three 
vegetables.  In  these  occupations  the  child  acquires, 
by  degrees,  an  elepientary  knowledge  of  the  various 
sciences,  for  agriculture  is  connected  with  them  all. 

The  child  in  Association  takes  an  active  part  in  the 
rivalries  of  Phalanx  with  Phalanx.  A  group  of  chil- 
dren cultivating  strawberries,  is  mortified  1o  find  that 
some  varieties  of  those  of  a  neighboring  Phalanx  bear 
away  the  palm  as  to  size  and  flavor.  The  vanquished 
wish  to  know  the  cause  of  their  failure,  which,  per- 
haps, may  be  owing  to  the  difference  of  soils.  This 
offers  an  occasion  to  the  Mentor,  who  directs  the 
Group  to  give  them  a  lesson  on  the  varieties  of  soils; 
and  this  study^  continued  in  other  groups,  will  initiate 
them  by  degrees  into  an  elementary  knoivledge  of  the 
mineral  kingdom.  This  incentive  will  be  an  induce- 
ment for  them  to  attend  the  schools,  and  apply  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  some  branch  of  mineralogy  such 
as  the  classification  of  earths. 

Thus  Association  never  gives  to  the  child  any  Sim- 
ple Instbuction.  It  only  initiates  it  into  one  science, 
by  combining  that  science  witli  practical  notions  pre- 
viously acquired  in  different  branches  of  Industry, 
particularly  in  agriculture,  masonry  and  carpentry. 

Agricultural  rivalries  will  early  accustom  children 
to  a  speculative  or  investigating  turn  of  mind.  It  iB 
very  necessary  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers:  what  is 
more  difficult  to  raise  to  perfection  than  the  jonquil, 
the  narcissus,  the  tulip,  the  varieties  of  the  rose  and 
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violet?  If  Nature  requires  so  much  knowledge  in  the 
care  of  these  flower s,  it  is  because  she  wishes  to  ac- 
custom the  minds  of  children,  who  have  a  passion  for 
their  cultivation,  to  a  habit  of  examination  and  re- 
flection. 

Nature  has  also  reserved  them  some  parts  in  the 
heavier  branches  of  agriculture,  such  as  the  cultivation 
of  buck-wheat,  beans,  peas,  etc.  A  group  of  children, 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  ^  these  vegetables,  is 
obliged  to  study  the  qualities  of  soils  and  manures,  and 
to  understand  the  influence  of  climate  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  cause  of  the  success  of  this  or  that 
Phalanx.  A  child,  devoted /row  rivalry  and  pas- 
Stan  to  these  occupations,  will  insensibly  become  a 
chemist  and  a  naturalist,  thinking  itself  occupied 
merely  with  the  rivalries  of  its  Group  and  its  Pha- 
lanx. 

The  whole  system  of  agriculture  is  deranged  by  the 
exclusion  of  women  and  children  from  its  occupa- 
tions, to  whom  Nature  assigns  the  care  of  so  many 
varieties  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables.  The  greater 
portion  of  our  gardens,  and  all  the  smaller  classes  of 
fruit  trees  and  shrubbery,  should  be  allotted  to  women 
and  children.  The  child,  so  far  from  devoting  itself 
to  useful  industry,  enters  the  gardens  only  to  eat 
fruits,  which  it  has  not  aided  in  cultivating,  and  to 
pluck  and  destroy  the  flowers;  as  a  consequence  what 
is  most  to  be  desired  for  gardens,  is,  that  children 
should  not  set  foot  in  them. 

An  incontestible  proof  that  the  civilizees  do  not 
know  how  to  apply  the  labor  of  women  and  children 
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to  agriculture,  is  that  man  is  obliged  to  abandon  those 
branches  of  Industry,  which  are  specially  allotted  to 
him  by  Nature,  such  as  works  of  irrigation  and  care 
of  forests.  He  cannot,  in  the  present  order,  devote 
himself  to  these  two  branches  of  industry,  because 
he  is  occupied  in  works,  which  properly  belong  to 
women  and  children^  such  as  the  care  of  small  do- 
mestic animals,  of  poultry,  the  gardens,  etc., — cares 
from  which  he  should  be  relieved  by  those  two  classes. 

The  male  sex  have  excluded  women  from  industry, 
believing  that  the  trivial  occupations  of  the  house- 
hold are  those  to  which  she  is  destined  by  Nature. 
What  is  the  result?  Man  himself  has  become  a  slave; 
instead  of  having  made  woman  subordinate,  he  has 
excited  both  in  the  woman  and  the  child  a  disgust  for 
Industry.  He  is  reduced  in  consequence  to  attend 
to  occupations  of  which  they  should  take  charge^ 
and  has  besides,  to  support  them  both  out  of  the 
product  of  hia  labor.  This  is  the  result  of  all 
tyranny:  it  is  caught  in  its  own  snares. 

The  true  occupations  of  the  male  sex  are  those 
which  require  bodily  strength;  such  as: 

Works  of  Irrigation. 
Care  of  Forests. 
Coltivation  of  Grains. 

The  third  branch  absorbs  the  others;  the  agricul- 
tural classes  can  neither  attend  to  the  care  of  forests, 
nor  to  works  of  irrigation.  On  the  contrary,  the 
forests  are  fast  disappearing  in  all  older  countries, 
and  the  streams,  which  are  the  principal  means  of 
irrigation,  are  in  consequence  drying  up. 
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What  a  career  will  be  opened  to  man  in  Industry, 
soon  as  Association  makes  use  of  the  labor  and  ac- 
tivity of  woman  and  children!  Association  once  orga- 
nized, five-sixths  of  the  women  will  immediately  be 
free  to  devote  themselves  to  productive  occupations; 
this  result  will  be  produced  by  the  suppression  of  the 
complicated  and  useless  works,  which  arise  from  the 
multiplicity  of  little  households,  from  the  troublesome 
care  of  children,  from  the  bad  quality  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  from  the  foolish  changes  of  the 
fashions,  which  absorb  in  interminable  works  of  the 
needle,  and  in  superfluous  trifles,  so  many  women. 

When  this  complication,  waste  and  disorder  cease, 
it  will  be  found  that  five-sixths  of  the  women  will  be 
relieved  from  their  present  duties.  How  will  they 
occupy  themselves?  In  agriculture,  in  which  they 
will  perform  a  large  portion  of  the  minor  works, 
which  now  occupy  men.  The  rest  will  be  performed 
by  children,  in  whom  a  love  for  industry  will  be 
awakened  by  the  stimulants  of  the  passional  Series. 

As  a  consequence,  the  performance  of  the  heavier 
branches  only  of  industry  will  devolve  upon  the  male 
sex;  among  those  branches  'are  to  be  included  the 
three  above  mentioned,  and  laborious  parts  of  ma- 
sonry, blacksmithing,  carpentry,  etc.  In  all  the 
minor  branches  of  agriculture, — such  as  the  cultiva- 
tion of  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  they  will  merely 
take  an  accessory  part,  instead  of  having  the  constant 
charge  of  them;  this  duty  will  devolve  upon  the 
women  and  children. 

All  true  and  natural  divisions  of  occupations  is  de- 
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stroyed  by  the  idleness  of  children,  and  by  our  house- 
hold complication  which  absorbs  the  entire  time  of 
the  women.  The  whole  burthen  of  production  falls 
consequently  upon  man  alone,  who  thus  overtasked, 
must  neglect  the  most  important  branches  of  industry, 
such  as  irrigation  and  the  care  of  forests.  He  slights 
the  task  of  his  own  sex,  in  order  to  attend  to  that  of 
women  and  children. 


The  foregoing  remarks  on  the  education  of  the  two  first  orders 
of  childhood,  show  that  Association  will  have  for  the  education  of 
children,  moans  and  resources,  of  which  men  in  civilization  have 
no  idea.  Authors,  who  have  written  upon  Education,  have  not 
comprehended  the  Destiny  of  man.  They  have  not  discovered 
that  the  Greater  designed  him  for  a  system  of  Attractive  Industry, 
and  that  he  intended  the  child  should  be  initiated  hy  Attraction  into 
its  occupations,  before  it  was  into  the  sciences. 

The  field  of  civilized  education  is  miserably  circumscribed.  The 
child  is  taught  on  one  hand  abstract  principles  ef  morality  and 
virtue ;  principles  which  it  cannot  apply  practically  in  the  conflicts 
of  interests  and  in  the  fi'auds  and  deceptions  of  the  society  around 
it ;  or  it  is  forced  to  learn  mechanically,  that  is,  by  mere  effort  of 
memory,  a  few  branches  of  science,  which  scarcely  dispel  primitive 
ignorance. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  short  analysis  of  a  corporation 
or  order  of  children,  which  Fourier,  terms  the  Little  Horde$,  a 
corporation  which  will  take  upon  itself,  from  a  spirit  of  toeial 
charity,  the  performance  of  all  those  dirty  and  filthy  branches  of 
work,  the  execution  of  which  would  degrade  grown  persons,  and 
derange  the  whole  mechanism  of  Asaooiation. 
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One  of  the  greatest  apparent  difficoHies  of  Aaeociation  is  to  pro- 
cure  the  performance  of  repugnant  and  dirty  labor  which  in  ciTili- 
zatite  degrades  those  on  whom  its  «biirthen  falls.  This  obstacle  is 
constantly  brought  fbrward  by  persons  who  are  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  Association. 

If  every  body  is  ^ell  off,  they  <ask,  how  are  all  those  dirty  and 
ISkthy  branches  of  work  to  be  executed,  which  excite  so  much  re. 
INignance,  and  which  in  civilization  areimdertaken  from  want  and 
poverty  ?  Among  those  branches  are  the  cleaning  of  sinks,  sewers 
and  privies,  the  performance  of  <the  lowest  kinds  of  work  in  the 
kitchens  and  stables;  the  blacking  of  boots,  and  all  other  menii4 
services,  which  are  now  perfonaed  by  a  dass  composed  of  the 
«dregs  of  society. 

Fourier  has  solved  the  difficulty  in  the  most  original,  and^ct  the 
-same  time,  in  a  most  natural  manner-;  and  as  triumphantly  as  he 
has  solved  this,  as  triumphantly  has  he -solved  all  others,  which  are 
hastily  raised  by  superficial  minds,  who  imagine  that  with  half 
an  hoor*8  reflection,  they  can  suggest  objections,  which,  during 
forty  years  of  investigation,  never  occurred  to  the  searching  and 
persevering  mind  of  the  immortal  genius,  who  has  solved  the  pro- 
blem of  ATnucmvx  Iubv^hly  and  the  Haemony  of  the  Passioms. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-FOURTH. 

t 

CORPOBATION   OF   THE    LITTLE    HORDES. 

Repugnant,  disgusting,  and  degrading  occupatk>nB 
are,  in  civilization,  overcome  by  pay;  but  in  an  order 
of  things  in  which  free  and  attractive  co-operation 
will  be  an  essential  character  of  the  social  mechanism, 
they  must  be  surmounted  by  attraction. 

The  whole  system  of  Attractive  Industry  would 
fall  prostrate,  if  means  were  not  found  of  connecting 
powerful  incentives  with  the  execution  of  all  disgust- 
ing branches  of  work,  the  performance  of  which  can 
at  present,  as  we  remarked,  only  be  procured  by 
money. 

If  we  succeed  in  connecting  powerful  stimulants 
with  the  performance  of  filthy  functions,  which  are 
now  degrading,  and  secure  their  execution -by  attrac- 
tion, success  will  be  the  more  certain  with  all  those 
occupations  which  without  being  agreeable  are  sup- 
portable. 

To  attain  this  end,  it  will  be  necessary  to  organize 
a  Corporation  or  Band  of  children,  who,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Social  Unitt,  will  take  upon  themselves 
the  performance  of  all  filthy  branches  of  work,  and 
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communicate  by  their  devotion  a  respect  to  unclean 
and  repugnant  occupations,  which  in  turn  will  give 
a  lustre  to  all  works  of  minor  attraction,  such  as 
ploughing. 

If  repugnance  or  disgust  should  discredit  any  branch 
of  industry,  the  Serie  devoted  to  it,  would,  as  a  con- 
sequence, become  abased,  an4  its  members  considered 
as  a  vulgar  class.  Such  a  result  would  disturb  the 
whole  mechanism  of  Association.  Friendship  must 
be  general  among  all  classes,  in  order  that  the  rich 
may  feel  no  repugnance  in  taking  part  in  the  occupa- 
tions of  all  the  Series.  Attraction,  consequently,  must 
be  extended  to  every  branch  of  Industry,  and  care  be 
taj^en  that  no  branch  be  despised,  or  considered  even 
disreputable. 

« 

The  Little  Hordes  are  divided  into  three  classes. 
The  First  is  devoted  to  unclean  or  filthy  functions, 
such  as  cleaning  of  sinks,  sewers,  privies,  management 
of  manures,  etc.  The  Second  to  the  destruction  of  rep- 
tiles and  insects,  and  to  employments  requiring  dex- 
terity. The  Third  participates  in  the  functions  of 
both. 

No  passion  is  mpre  marked  in  children  from  ten  to 
twelve  years  of  age  than  that  of  filth  and  dirt  If  we 
do  not  wish  to  change  the  passionSf  we  must  find 
means  of  making  use  of  this  taste,  which  Nature,  it  is 
evident,  gives  to  one  half  of  children.  The  Com- 
bined order  will,  in  the  corporation  of  the  Little 
HbrdeSj  make  a  most  precious  use  in  social  equili- 
brium of  this  pretended  depravity  of  taste. 
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Association  will  employ  the  passions  as  Ood 
created  them,  without  changing  their  nature.  This 
is  the  whole  mystfery  and  secret  of  the  calculation  of 
Passional  Attraction.  The  question  is  not  discussed 
whether  the  Creator  was  right  or  wrong  in  giving  to 
mankind  such  and  such  passions  :  they  will  be  made 
use  of  as  God  gave  them. 

The  taste  for  dirty  occupations  is  harmless  and 
without  pretention  in  young  children;  it  takes  a 
higher  flight  in  those  from  nine  to  twelve;  they  carry 
it  from  the  simple  to  the  compound^  and  plot  vast 
plans  iff  filthy  roguery.  Foi*  example,  they  go  of 
an  evening  and  besmear  the  knockef  s  and  bell-handles 
of  doors  with  dirt;  their  delight  is  to  play  these 
pranks  tipon  every  body.  Their  plots  are  well  plan- 
ned, and  dexterously  executed,  except  that  now  and 
then  they  receive  a  few  lashes,  which  do  not,  however, 
diminish  iheir  noble  ardor. 

Whence  comes  this  inclination  for  filth  in  boys  from 
ten  to  twelve  ?  Is  it  a  defect  of  education,  or  want 
of  precepts  ?  It  is  neither,  for  the  more  you  preach  to 
them  against  it,  the  more  they  will  persevere  in  it. 
Is  it  depravity  ?  Nature  then  must  be  depraved,  for 
it  is  she,  who  gives  them  this  passion !  If  the  system 
of  Attraction  be  true  in  all  its  details,  this  attraction 
must  be  given  for  a  useful  purpose,  in  as  much  as  it 
is  so  strong  with  a  majority  of  children  of  this  age. 

This  enigma  cannot  be  solved  in  civilization;  As- 
sociation explains  it;  the  taste  for  dirt  is  a  necessary 
impulse  to  enlist  children  in  the  corporation  of  the 
Little  Hordesy  to  induoe  them  to  undergo  gaily  the 
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di9gust  connected  with  dirty  work,  and  to  open  for 
themselvefl  in  filthy  functions,  a  vast  career  of  indus- 
trial glory  and  unitary  philanthropby. 

The  inclination  for  dirt,  which  we  find  predomi- 
nant in  children,  is  but  a  rude  germ;  it  must  be  re- 
fined by  the  application  of  two  incentives:  Unitary 
religious  spirit  and  Corporative  honor.  Sustained 
by  these  incentives,  repugnant  occupations  will  be- 
come for  children  the  sports  of  a  compound  indirect 
Attraction. 

In  taking  upon  themselves  the  performance  of 
mephitical  functions,  in  which  the  health  of  t|^e  labor- 
ing mass  at  present  is  frequently  undermined,  chil- 
dren in  the  Combined  order  will  never  expose  theirs, 
being  always  well  cleaned  and  perfumed  before  and 
after  a  short  period  of  labor. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  let  us  proceed  to 
examine  the  influence  of  this  Corporation  in  Passional 
and  Social  equilibrium. 

Why  is  childhood  called  to  fulfil  a  principal  part  in 
the  mechanism  of  general  friendship  ?  It  is  because 
with  children,  of  the  affective  passions,  friendship  is 
the  predominant  one.  Neither  love  nor  the  ties  of 
consanguinity  counteract  its  sway;  it  consequently  is 
to  them  that  we  must  look  for  friendship  in  all  its 
purity.  To  this  passion  must  be  given,  its  most  noble 
development,  that  of  unitary  social  Charity;  it  will 
prevent  the  abasement  of  the  poorer  classes,  and 
maintain,  by  the  assumption  of  all  degrading  func- 
tions, general  friendship  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor. 
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If  there  exiflted  in  the  Combimed  order  a  single 
function,  which  was  despised,  which  was  deemed 
ignoble  and  degrading  for  the  class  that  exercised  it, 
all  inferior  parts  or  duties  in  the  different  branches  of 
industry,  foe  example  in  the  stables,  kitchens,  private 
rooms,  manufactorieid,  etc.  would  soon  be  despised; 
this  degradation  would  extend  gradually  from  branch 
to  branch,  a  contempt  for  labor  would  grow  up  again 
by  degrees,  and  the  result  would  be  that  those  per- 
sons who  produced  nothing,  and  were  gpod  for  no- 
thing, would  constitute,  as  in  cirilizatioo,  the  polite 

♦ 

clasaes.  They  wpuld  in  the  end  cease  ta  take  a  part 
in  the  Industrial  Series^  and  avoid  all  social  relations 
with  the  poorer  classes. 

It  js  for  childhood  to  preserve  the  social 
BODT  from  this  CONTAMINATION,  by  taking  upon 
itself,  frorn  a  corporative  ^pMt,  the  performance  of 
all  unclean  and  despised  functions,  which  it  wiil  exer- 
cise for  the  mass  and  not  for  the  indimdual.  (We 
must  except,  however,  attendance  upon  the  sick,  the 
care  of  whom  can  only  be  confided  taa  corporation 
of  adults;  still  here  the  Little  Jtordes  will  intervene 
for  the  performance  of  uncleanly  functions.)  It  is 
only  from  this  age  that  we  can  expect  the  performance, 
by  indirect  attraction^  of  all  branches  of  repugnant 
works. 

And  what  means  will  be  employed  to  induce  the 
Little  Hordes  to  perform  these  prodigies  of  philan- 
thropy ?  A  few  honors;  the  first  rank  at  parades,  a 
salute  of  supremacy,  the  privilege  of  commencing 
important   undertakings,  and  of  occupying  difficult 
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posts!  This  will  be  recompencing  one  labor  by 
another.  Such  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Combined 
Order,  which  is  alone  adapted  to  the  instincts  of  the 
human  heart  In  civilization  the  niost  austere  orders 
receive  often  from  their  members  the  greatest  devo- 
tion. What  will  it  be  with  the  Little  Hordes,  with 
whose  devotion  nothing  materially  painful  or  disa- 
greeable will  be  connected,  thanks  to  the  inclination 
which  we  find  at  this  age  to  make  a  sport  of  filthy  and 
dirty  occupations. 

For  a  long  time  I  committed  the  fault  of  blaming 
this  inclination  ia  children,  and  sought  to  counteract 
it  in  the  mechanism  of  the  Passional  Series;*  it  was 
the  labor  of  a  Titan  who  wished  to  change  the  work 
of  God.  I  obtained  no  success  until  I  commenced 
speculating  in  accordance  toith  attraction^  and  en- 
deavored to  make  use  of  these  inclinations  in  child- 
hood as  Nature  created  them.  This  study  led  me  to 
discover  the  Corporation,  which  we  have  here  de- 
scribed, and  which  is  one  of  the  four  main  supports 
of  the  Combined  Order,  and  one  of  the  cardinal  levers 
in  passional  equilibrium  A 

Each  of  the  four  aflective  passions  is  particularly 
predominant  in  one  of  the  four  Phases  of  life.  Friend- 
ship governs  infancy,  or  the  first  phasis;  and  at  no  age 

*  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  chapter  is  translated  fVem 
Fourier,  and  that  it  ia  he,  wl^o  is  here  speaking. 

t  The  Corporation  of  the  Little  Hordes  will  maintiin  baxmony 
and  equilibrium  in  the  cardinal  passion  Friendship.  Other  Cor- 
porations will  maintain  the  same  harmony  and  equilibrhim  in 
Love,  Ambition  and  Paternity :  one  of  the  great  ends  of  Association 
is  to  maintain  passional  equilibrium  in  the  four  cardinal  pasSioHs. 
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is  this  passion  more  frank  and  strong  than  in  childhood. 
How  are  children  to  produce  and  maintain  genermi 
Friendship  among  all  classes  and  all  mankind;  wkkli 
general  friendship  forms  one  of  the  cardinal  pivoti  <if 
Unity?  This  problem  is  solved  by  the  Little  HortUH; 
they  will  exercise  the  only  branch  of  charity,  whiek 
will  remain  to  be  performed  in  the  Combined  order. 
There  will  be  no  more  poor  to  succor^  no  more  ei^ 
tires  to  deliver,  no  more  Slaves  to  free  ;  the  perfor- 
mance of  filthy  and  degrading  functions  consequently 
will  alone  rematn,  and  they  will  be  assumed  by  chil- 
dren. This  is  a  charity  of  a  high  order,  as  it  will 
preserve  from  social  inequality  and  abasement  the 
poorer,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  middle  classes  0f 
society.  It  will  establish  that  frattrnity-^that  frtB 
intercourse  between  all  classes,  which  has  been  so 
long  the  dream  of  politicians  and  philpsophers. 

If  in  Association,  the  people  be  polite,  upright  and 
exempt  from  want,  there  can  exist  no  distrust  or 
contempt  on  the  part  of  the  rich  toward  the  poorer 
classes.  A  friendly  enthusiasm  consequently  will 
animate  all  the  industrial  Groups,  in  which  the  poor 
will  necessarily  ,iningle  with  the  riclu  Thus  the 
dream  of  making  all  mankind  a  family  of  brothers, 
will  be  realized. 

This  precious  Unity  would  cease,  from  th^  moment 
that  there  existed  in  Association  a  single  degraduig 
and  despised  function. 

The  Little  Hordes  rank  as  the  Militia  qf  GM  ki 

the  service  of  Industrial  Unity.     Preservers  of 

socii^  honorj,  they  will  crush  the  head  of  the  sei 

29 
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bfilb.in  a  physietl  and  a  moral  aeitae;  at  theaame  time 
UmiI  they  purge  the  fielda  of  reptilea,  they  will  purge 
idcwty  of  a  yenom  wcNrse  than  that  of  the  viper:  they 
vritt  smother,  by  the  assumption  of  all  filthy  occupa- 
tions^ that  pride,  which  in  undenraluing  any  of 
the  industrial  classes,  would  tend  to  establish  anew 
distinctions  of  rank,  and  destroy  general  frieodsliqft. 
Ear  the  hiqppiness  of  society  th^  will  practice  the 
nifidenuU  recommended  by  Christianity,  and  ttie 
^(tniempi  qf  richetf  reeommended  by  pbiloaophy* 
lihey  will  in  short,  be  the  centre  of  all  social  virtooa 
both  In  a  religious  and  ciiric  sense;  and  their  Corpora- 
tion will  furnish  one  of  the  four  supports  upon  which 
Association  rests: 
'  '  Industrisl  Attraction. 
*  ^      ESquilibrium  in  the  division  of  profits. 

Friendly  iniercattrse  between  all  claeses. 
^  Equilibrium  of  population  without  constraint. 
"  The  Little  Hordes  are  paid  by  honors  without  end! 
In 'important  industrial  enterprises,  they  take  the 
iebd«  and  receive  from  the  highest  authorities  the  first 
Mote.  In  the  temple,  their  place  is  at  the  altar,  and 
ill  all  ceremonies,  they  occupy  the  post  of  honor! 

There  are  some  other  functions  reserved  the  Little 
Horiles;  they  will  have  the  daily  supervision  of  the 
iritffaee  of  highways.  Roads  being  considered  a 
braoch  of  material  unity,  the  Littie  Hordes  will  as  a 
<9er|i(irati«m  devoted  to  the  cause  of  unity,  attend  to 
(fms/nenting  and  keeping  them  in  order. 
^'1^  tiie  pride  of  the  Littie  Hordes,  the  Combined 
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Order  will  be  indebted  for  highways  as  sumptuous  as 
the  alleys  of  our  gardens.  Their  borders  will  be 
ornamented  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  even 
flowers  in  the  distance. 

The  Litlle  Hordes  have  also  the  supervision  of  the 
animal  *  kingdom.  Whoever  ill  treats  or  abuses  an 
animal,  will  have  to  answer  for  it  before  the  council 
or  court  of  their  Order;  whatever  his  age  may  be,  he 
will  be  brought  before  a  tribunal  of  children,  as  in- 
ferior in  reason  to  children  themselves.  Animals 
being  productive  in  proportion  only  to  tbe  eare  be- 
stowed upon  them,  he  who  abuses  these  poor  ct^j^ 
tures>  which  can  offer  no  resistaaiee,  will  he  condidered 
more  of  a  brute  than  the  brutes  he  persecutes. 


29* 
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The  virndg  6/ 'Mm,  wbilAr*iii  beltored  td"  be  ex^ 
famitea';  hasiie^n'a'  tomplete  '!fiulili^  FhOosophen 
)klt%  tiiefel]t  1>eta  oeMpied  i^ith  the  sefperfieies  of  the 
question;  thtttilP^wkhmellE^hj^McAldiflqaiisU  the 

generation  of  ideas  and  other  accessories,  which  are 
valueless  as  sciences,  so  Jong  as  we  do  not  possess  the 
fundamental  Science j  the  Theory  of  the  passions,  or 
springs  of  action  of  the  Soul. 

To  understand  those  springs  and  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  created,  we  must  go  into  an  analyti- 
cal and  synthetical  examination  of  Passional  Attrac- 
tion.* Its  synthesis  explains  the  mechanism  of  Do- 
tnestic  and  Industrial  m^ssaciationy  which  is  the 
Destiny  of  human  societies. 

*  The  sjntbetio&l  examinatioD  shows  us  the  general  or  collecttve 
tendencies  of  the  twelve  passions  withont  separating  them.  Iq 
the  table,  page  160,  those  tendencies  are  pointed  oat 

The  analytical  examination  shows  as  the  tendency  of  each 
passion  separately. 

The  five  Sensitive  passions  tend  to  material  riches,  refinement 
and  harmonies.  If  we  analyze  them,  we  shall  find  that  each 
f^folates  one  braneh  of  the  physical  world ;  the  sense  «f  hearing 


The  idea  of  a  pre-established  Destiny,  of  a  Social 
Code  adapted  to  the  passions,  and  pre-existing  in  the 
mind  of  the  Divinity  before  the  creation  of  man^  is 
ridiculed  or  disbelieved  in  by  the  Scientific  of  the  day. 

Nevertheless,  how  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  a 
Being  infinitely  wise,  could  have  created  our  passions 
without  having  first  determined  upon  their  employ- 
ment! Could  the  Divinity,  occupied  for  >an  eternity 
past  in  creating  and  organizing  worlds, -have  been 
ignorant  that  the  first  collective  wsint  of  their  inhabi- 
tants, is  a  code  to  regulate  their,  passions  and  societies? 

legralates  the  harmooy  of  sounds ;  the  sense  pf  sight,  the  harmony 
of  lines,'  ibnns  and  colors  ; — which  insures  beauty  in  architecture 
aad  in  all  oljeoto  which  «urroa*d  us.  Th^  iMise.*of  smell  leads 
to  refinement  in  odors ;  thai  of  ias^  to  refineff^pf  in  flavors.  ,T|hiiis 
the  sensitive 'passions  combinedly  goveni  the  whole  range  of,  ma- 
terial harmonies,  and  stamp  upon  the  physicdi  world  the  har- 
mony of  tfie  j^Mstonal.  Th^  Passional  movemi^Ett  is  the  nMit 
perieot :  GSod  in  endowiog  man.  with  a  full  aoale  of  passional  bar* 
monies,  and  in  plaeing  him  upon  the  earth  as  overiieer,  made  him 
his  agent  to  give  to  all  the  details  and  creations  of  the  material 
wdrld  over  which  he  presides,  the  perfectioB  t^  the  Pas«loiial 
pffiaeiple. 

The  four  affective  paasions  govern  /KKsial  relations,  or  thorn  of 
individuals ;  Friendship  tends  to  social  equality,  and  io  the  leveling 
of  ranks;  Love  regubtes  thd  relations  of  the  sexes;  P&ternity  those 
of  ages  and  generations;  Ambition  produoes  hierarchy  of  ranks 
and  distinctions  aynong  individuals;  it  establishes  in  society  grada* 
tions  of  all  kinds,  based  upon  skill,  merit,  talent,  etc ;  it  is  opposite 
in  its  effects  to  fViendsbip. 

TIms  each  of  the  twelva  passions  has  its  fUnctlon  assigned  lit; 
if  we  ^aamin^  each  separately,  we  see  the  di^rei^  ends  to  which 
man  is  impelled ;  if  we  examine  them  collectively,  the  general  end. 
Frooc  this 'special  and  general  examination,  we  can  deduce  the 
lawv  of  a  aoeftal  itystem,  which  wiD  enable  «s  ta  attain  those  ends  \^ 
thai  if^KHMr  IMMgfU    •    .•■:!•>. .i-.-'r-  •'    ■    ;ir.   .  ,■...« 
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Under  the  direetion  .of  oar  pretended  nges,  the 
passions  engender  scourges,  which  would  make  us 
doubt  whether  they  were  the  work  of  an  evil  spirit 
or  of  the  Dirinity.  Try  successively  the  laws  of 
men  most  revered ,  of  a  Solon  or  a  Draeon,  of  a  Xiycur- 
gus  or  a  Minos,  and  you  will  find  that  they  constantly 
reproduce  the  nine  permanent  scourges,  which  consti- 
tute the  subversive  mechanism  or  false  development 
of  the  passions.  Must  not  Crod  have  forseen  this 
shameful  result  of  human  legislation  ?  He  could  have 
seen  its  effect  in  millions  of  globes  created  prior  to 
ours;  he  must  have  known,  before  creating  and  giving 
us  passions,  that  human  reason  would  be  incapable  of 
harmonizing  them,  and  that  the  human  race  would 
require  a  legislator  wiser  than  itself. 

As  a  consequence  God,  unless  we  believe  his  provi- 
dence inefficient,  circumscribed  and  indifferent  as  to 
our  happiness,  must  have  composed  for  us  a  Passional 
code,  or  a  system  for  the  regulation  of  our  social  and 
domestic  relations,  applicable  to  all  mankind,  who 
everywhere  have  the  same  passions ;  and  he  must 
have  interpreted  to  us  this  code  by  means  which 
would  leave  no  doubt  of  its  excellence  and  its  origin. 

There  must  consequently  exist  for  us  a  pre-estab^ 
lished  destiny,  or  a  system  for  the  regulation  of  our 
social  and  industrial  relations,  fixed  upon  by  God  be* 
fore  creating  and  giving  us  passions.  The  task  of 
genius  was  to  search  for  it,  and  preliminarily  to  lay 
down  by  what  method  the  investigation  should  be 
pursued.  The  method  can  be  no  other  tba^  a  syn- 
thetical and  analytical  calculation  of  passional  Attrac- 
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tion,  in  as  much  as  Attraction  is  the  only  knowA 
interpreter  between  God  and  the  Universe.  , 

Another  proof:  how  can  we  suppose  God  more 
imprudent  than  the  merest  novice  in  mechanics! 
When  ft  man  collects  materials  for  building,  does  he 
fail  to  make  a  plan  for  their  employment?  What 
would  we  think  of  a  person  who,  purchasing  cut* 
stone,  frame  work,  and  materials  of  every  kind  for 
the  construction  of  a  vast  edifice,  did  not  know  whalt 
kind  of  a  building  he  intended  to  erect,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  collected  all  these  materials,  with- 
out having  thought  of  the  use  to  which  he  should  ap- 
ply them?  such  a  man  would  be  pronounced  insane. 

Such  nevertheless  is  the  want  of  foresight,  which 
our  men  of  science  attribute  to  the  Divinity,  in  sup- 
posing that  he  could  have  created  the  passions,  attrac* 
tions,  characters,  instincts  and  other  materials  of  the 
Social  Edifice,  without  having  fixsd  upon  ant 

FLAN  for  their  XMPLOTMSNT. 

It  may  be  thought  perhaps  that  God  did  not  know 
how  to  compose  for  us  a  code?  Or  that  he  may  have 
had  to  leave  the  task  of  regulating  the  social  and  in* 
dustrial  mechanism  of  societies  to  the  wisdom  of  a 
Solon  or  a  Justinian?  It  is  an  outrage  upon  common 
sense  to  suspect  the  Divinity  of  such  a  want  of  intelli- 
gence; we  consequently  must  believe,  in  spite  of 
scientific  prejudices,  that  there  exists  for  man  a  prt' 
established  System  far  the  regulation  qf  his  iiocicU 
relations^  based  upon  a  divine  theory,  existing  prior 
to  the  creation  of  our  globe;  a  mechanism  of  Social 
and  Industrial  Unity j  the  laws  of  which  human 
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rason  should  have  endeavored  to  discover  instead  of 
inresuming,  Titan  like,  to  exercise  the  highest  function 
of  €rod,  which  is  the  direction  of  the  Social  or  Pas- 
sional Movement 

Of  all  impiety  the  greatest  is  that  impertinent  pre- 
judice, which  suspects  the  Divinity  of  having  created 
men,  the  passions  and  the  materials  of  Industry, 
without  having  fixed  upon  any  plan  for  their  orga- 
nisation. To  suppose  it,  is  to  attribute  to  the  Creator 
a  want  of  reason,  for  which  men  would  blush ;  it  is 
falling  into  an  irreligion  worse  than  Atheism;  for  the 
Atheist  does  not  dishonor  God  in  denying  his  ex- 
istence; he  only  dishonors  himself  by  entertaining  an 
opinion  bordering  upon  madness.  But  our  legislators 
strip  the  Supreme  Being  of  his  highest  prerogative: 
they  pretend  implicitly  that  God  has  not  destined  as 
to  social  harmony  and  Unity,  that  he  has  not  pre- 
calculated  a  society  which  would  lead  to  those  results, 
and  that  he  is  incapable  of  legislating.  He  would 
be  so,  if,  after  the  experience  he  has  acquired  during 
a  past  eternity  in  the  material  and  passional  organiza- 
tion and  distribution  of  worlds,  he  had  forgot  to 
provide  for  the  most  urgent  o£  their  collective  wants, 
that  of  a  unitary  passional  code,  and  a  permanent 
revelation  of  that  code.* 


*  The  permanent  revelation  of  that  Code  is  to  he  found  in  the 
eonatant  tendencies  of  cur  attractions  and  passions,  when  rightly 
developed.  Our  Attractions  and  passions  are  expressions  of  the 
will  of  the  Divinity,  and  as  they  are  ever  acting,  they  are  a  perma- 
sent  expresiion — that  is  ^•vdati9n — of  1^  will ;  he  has  given  them 
to  08  as  an  impelling  power,  and  it  is  through  them  that  he  makes 
known  his  intentions  to  us.  They  are,  so  to  say,  commands  from 
him,  and  as  experience  proves,  they  canaot  be  resisted.     £zterier 
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This  proves  clearly  that  there  is  a  pre-established 
Destiny  or  Passional  code,  pre-existing  in  the  mind 
of  God  prior  to  the  creation  of  each  globe.  So  long 
as  we  have  not  discovered  that  code,t  we  know 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  man,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  employment  and  end  assigned  by  Gk>d 
to  the  springs  of  action  of  our  soul,  which  are  the 
passions,  attractions,  etc.,  and  to  human  societies 
directed  by  those  springs. 

And  as  God  must  have  composed  a  code  for  our 
passions  and  for  the  regulation  of  oiir  social,  industrial 
and  domestic  relations,  he  would  not  wish  to  hide  it 
from  us,  but  render  its  discovery  as  easy  as  possible. 
He  has  not  hidden  from  us  one  branch  of  Universal 
Movement,  which  is  much  less  important  to  our 
happiness  that  o^  material  gravitation  and  sideral 
harmonies,  he  initiated  us,  through  Newton,  into  those 
mysteries  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  Universe,  judged 
impenetrable  in  all  former  ages. 

Our  scientific  bodies  are  consequently  at  fault  for 
having  instituted  no  investigation  of  the  theory  of  the 
Social  laws  of  the  Divinity,  and  more  so,  for  having 
spread   doubt    and    discouragement,    for    having   in- 


ciroumBtanoesy  that  ib  a  iUee  orgtnisatum  of  society,  may  thwart 
and  deraoge  their  action,  and  cause  duplicity  and  discord;  but  the 
same  derangement  may  take  place  in  every  active  power  in  the 
Universe.  We  should  no  more  condemn  the  passions  on  that  ac- 
ooont,  thaB  we  would  condemn  music,  because  an  unskilf\il  hand 
might  praduce  discord* 

See  in  Chapter  17th ;  **  Attractions,  proportional  to  Destinies." 

t  To  conprehend  why  this  Code  has  not  yet  been  diseovered,  oee 
Chapters  Surteenth  and  Twen^-iburth.  , 
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•inuated  the  ways  of  Ood  were  inserutable^  and  that 
Nature  was  covered  with  a  veil  of  bronze.  If  such 
be  the  case,  it  follows  that  all  scientific  bodies  devoted 
to  the  study  of  Nature,  should  be  suppressed,  for  if 
the  veil  be  of  bronze,  they  cannot  raise  it,  and  can 
only  promulgate  dangerous  sophisms  or  useless  con- 
jectures. 

This  assertion,  however,  has  become  ridiculous 
since  the  success  of  Newton,  who,  in  raising  a  comer 
of  the  veil,  has  proved  that  a  more  extended  investiga- 
tion might  raise  it  entirely,  and  that  it  is  not  of 
bronze,  inasmuch  as  he,  Newton,  tore  asunder  a  por- 
tion of  it 

Whenever  a  branch  of  studies*  is  neglected  by  the 
positive  sciences,  we  see  some  scientific  charlatanism 
take  its  place.  Before  chemistry,  we  had  Alchemists; 
before  mathematical  astronomy,  Astrologers;  before 
natural  philosophy,  magicians,  etc.  Thus  the  human 
mind  is  condemned  to  fall  into  error,  whenever  it 
departs  from  the  positive  sciences;  and  thus  it  is  that 
civilization  has  been  falsely  directed  from  its  com- 
mencement by  divers  classes  of  Sophists,  who  pretend 
that  no  happier  Social  Destiny  than  civilization  is  in 
reserve  for  man.  Instead  of  conscientious  studies  on 
the  difficult  problem  of  Social  harmony,  they  find  it 
easier  and  more  lucrative  to  put  forth  their  own  crude 
and  arbitrary  systems. 

If  an  error  be  entertained  for  three  years  by  an 
individual,  thirty  by  a  family,  three  hundred  by  a 
society,  it  may  in  proportion  be  continued  for  three 
thousand  years  by  the  human  race;  particularly  when 
propagated  by  the  learned^  who  coincide  in  the 
superficial  prejudice,  which  supposes  God  created  the 
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passions  without  having  first  composed  a  eode  to  regu- 
late their  social  action. 

Until  the  human  race  discover  their  social  Destiny, 
they  vegetate  in  a  state  of  political  imbecility:  their 
progress  in  some  of  the  positive  sciences,  such  as 
mathematics,  chemistry  natural  philosophy,  etc.,  are 
useless  trophies,  as  they  afford  no  remedy  for  human 
miseries.  The  greater  the  honor  which  is  due  to  the 
positive  sciences  for  their  success,  the  greater  the 
reproach  due  to  our  political  and  philosophical  scien- 
ces for  having  done  nothing  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  and  for  having,  after  thirty  centuries  of  cor- 
rectives and  reforms,  left  all  the  scourges  of  our  sub- 
versive societies  more  deeply  rooted  than  before. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the  agent-^-Passional 
Attraction — which  God  makes  use  of  in  directing 
the  Social  Movement  and  in  the  government  of  all  his 
creations. 

Attraction  is,  in  the  hands  of  God,  a  magic  wand, 
which  enables  him  to  secure  from  love  and  pleasuriK 
the  performance  of  work,  which  man  can  alone  obtain 
by  constraint  or  violence.  It  gives  a  charm  to  func- 
tions, which  are  in  themselves  the  most  repulsive. 
What  is  more  disagreeable  than  the  care  of  a  young 
infant  with  its  dirt,  cries  and  helplessness  ?  how  does 
Grod  transform  into  pleasure  a  care  so  repugnant?  He 
gives  the  mother  passional  attraciion  for  this  disa- 
greeable duty;  he  merely  makes  use  of  his  magic  pre- 
rogative; that  of  iMPARTiiio  ATTRACTION.  Before  it 
the  best  founded  causes  of  disgust  disappear,  and  are 
changed  into  pleasures. 

To  appreciate  the  value  of  this  faculty,  which  be« 
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loDgs  exclusively  to  Crod,  let  us  suppose  it  the  attri- 
bute of  some  ambitious  monarch.  Invested  with  the 
power  of  DisTRiBUTiKG  ATTKACTioN,  he  would  re- 
quire neither  courts  of  justice  nor  armies  to  secure  the 
execution  of  his  decrees,  and  to  subject  to  his  sway 
the  entire  globe:  he  would  merely  have  to  give  to  all 
nations  Attraction,  for  such  a  forni  of  government 
as  he  might  desire.  If  it  were  for  civilization,  for 
example,  with  its  spirit  of  pillage  and  war,  all  nations 
to  whom  he  had  given  Attraction  for  this  happy 
system,  would  hasten  to  bring  him  their  treasures, 
and  furnish  men  for  his  armies.  He  could  besides 
give  to  all  monarchs  far  and  near  Attraction  to  ac- 
knowledge his  supremacy;  they  would  all  send 
ambassadors  to  offer  him  their  submission,  and  to  pro- 
elaim  him  sovereign  of  the  globe! 

And  as  both  rulers  and  nations  would  find  their 
happiness  in  carrying  out  those  measures  to  which 
this  sovereign  had  imparted  the  charm  of  Attraction, 
we  must  acknowledge  that,  as  exclusive  possessor  of 
this  talisman,  he  would  be  a  madman  to  resort  to  other 
means,  such  as  constraint,  punishments  and  wars  to 
force  the  execution  of  his  plans;  it  would  be  on  his 
part  gratuitous  malignity  and  gross  deception;  for 
besides  causing  the  misery  of  his  own  and  neighboring 
Bubjects,  he  would  fail  in  his  plan  of  Universal  do- 
minion by  the  resistance  of  tyrannized  nations:  where- 
as by  making  use  of  the  magic  lever  of  Attraction, 
he  would,  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  become  the 
peaceable  possessor  of .  the  entire  globe,  and  that  with- 
out having  incurred  any  expense,  run  any  risks,  or 
wronged  a  single  individual. 
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Sueh  is  the  position  of  God  with  regard  >to  his 
creatures.  Exclusive  possessor  of  the  most  powerful 
of  leversy^— the  talisman  of  Attraction, — would  he  not 
be  the  persecutor  of  hb  creatures^  if  neglecting  so 
pleasing  an  authority,  he  resorted  to  other  means  than 
Attraction  to  govern  the  Universe? 
,  We  see  that  (rod  employs  Attraction  alone  to  di- 
rect and  govern  the  movements  of  planets  and  suns, — 
which  are'  creations  immensely  superior  to  U8>'  and 
animals  and  insect^,  which  are  or^a^tions  infinitely 
inferior  tp  us.  Is  man  then  alone  excluded  from,  the 
hiippinessi  of  being,  directed  to  social  good  by  Attract 
tioa?.  Why  this  interruption  in  the  i^ystem  of  the 
Universe?  Why  does  not  Attraction^  which  interprets 
tp  planets  and  insects  the  laws  and  will  of  the  Divinity, 
and  which  directs  them  to  harmony,-  suffice  for  man, 
who  is  a  being  midway  between  planets  and  anii^s? 
How  can  there  be  Unity  in  the  system  of  the  Di- 
viaity,  if  the  lever  of  universal  Harmony, 7— Attrac- 
tfon,-r-be  not  applicable  to  the  human  rac.e,  as,,  it  is  to 
planets  and  animals,.— and  if  Attraction  cannot  be  in- 
troduced into  Industry,  which  is  the  foundation  or 
pivot  of  the  ^ocial  mechanism? 

The  exercise  of  Industry,  which  is  the  delight  of 
industrial  animals  and  insects,  such  as  the  beaver,  the 
ant,  the  bee,  the  wasp  and  others,  is  for  man  a  scourge 
and  a  burden,  which  he  throws  off  as  soon  as  he 
possesses  his  liberty.  The.  laboring  mass  in  civiliza- 
tion aim  only  at  ease  and  idleness ;  and  the  savage, 
as  his  supreme  imprecation,  says  to  his  enemy;  may 
you  be  reduced  to  till  I  he  earth, 
*  As  it  \i  trident  that  we  are  destined  by  Cbd'  to  the' 
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exercise  of  Induttry,  why  is  it  that  he  has  given  m 
no  code  for  the  regulation  of  our  industrial  relations^ 
no  naUiral  attraction  for  labcMr?  Why.  is  Labor,  which, 
as  .it  is  asserted,  is  onr  Destiny,  a  scoui^  for  the  la* 
boring  mass  of  civilized  and  barbarian  societies,  who 
only  strive  to  escape  its  harden,  and  who  would  in  a 
moment  abandon  its  exercise,  if  they  were  not  forced 
to  it  from  want  and  constraint? 

Labor,  however,  is  the  delight  of  Tsrious  animals, 
such  as  beavers,  ants,  bees,  and  wasps,  etc. ,  which 
are  perfectly  free  to  remain  idle;  but  God  has  given 
them  attraction  for  their  Industry,  and  they  find  their 
happiness  in  its  exercise.  Why  should  he  not  have 
accorded  to  man  the  boon  which  he  has  accorded  those 
creatures!  what  a  difference  between  their  industrial 
condition  and  his!  The  populations  of  countries, 
where  feudal  bondage  and  slavery  exist,  work  from 
the  fear  of  punishment  and  the  lash;  and  those  of  the 
most  advanced  civilized  countries,  from  fear  of  want 
and  starvation,  which  are  pressing  constantly  upon 
their  poor  families:  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whose 
liberty  is  so  highly  extolled,  worked  from  fear  of  the 
lash,  like  the  negro  slaves  of  the  present  day. 

Such  is  the  happiness  of  man  in  the  absence  of  a 
system  of  Mtractive  Industry;  and  such  the  results 
of  human  laws  and  political  constitutions;  they  reduce 
mankind  to  a  condition  beneath  that  of  animals,  for 
which  Attraction  changes  labor  into  pleasure.  What 
would  be  our  happiness,  had  God  given  us  Piissianal 
•Attraction  for  the  exercise  of  that  labor  to  which  he 
had  destined  us!    Our  jUves  would  be  a  succession  of 
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deli^tSi  from  which  immense  ridies  would  flow; 
whereas  in  the  absence  of  a  system  of  Attractive  in- 
dustry, we  are  but  a  society  of  Slaves^  among  whom 
a  few  manage  to  ayoid  the  burden  of  labor,  and  unite 
to  maintain  themselves  in  idle  ease.  They  are  hated 
by  the  mass,  who  strive  in  turn  to  free  themselves 
from  the  necessity  of  undergoing  the  monotonous 
drudgery  of  our  societies.  Here  is  one  great  source 
af  political  commotions:  political  adventurers  arise, 
who  promise  the  people  happiness,  riches  and  inde- 
pendence, and  who  having  attained  their  ambitious 
ends,  oppress  and  enslave  the  multitude  more  than 
before,  in  order  to  live  in  idle  affluence,  or  what  is 
eiquivalent,  to  be  directors  of  Industry,  and  the  labor- 
ing mass. 

In  this  miserable  state  of  things^  man  is  reduced  to 
a  lower  condition  than  animals,— reduced  to  complain 
of  Providence,  which  appears  tO'  have  had  for  them 
a  solicitude,  which  it  has  not  had  for  him;  for  if  we 
are  to  believe  political  and  philosophical  prejudice 
Providence  has  assigned  us  no  Social  Code,  nor  any 
defined  system  of  Industry,  nor  any  Attraction  for 
those  branches  of  work  to  which  we  are  destined,  nor 
even  inf  short  a  guarantee  of  that  repugnant  labor  of 
which  the  mass,  who  demand  it  for  their  daily  sub- 
sistance,  are  so  frequently  deprived. 

In  vain  do  politicians  and  philosophers  pretend  that 
their  wigue  science,  their  oppressive  laws,  can  replace 
the  want  of  an  Aitractive  industrial  codti  in  vain 
do  they  strive  by  their  constitutions  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  tho  Mi^;  their  doctrines  cpteite  a  repug- 
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nance  for  industry,  and  engender  the  nine  permanent 
scourges,  which  characterize  our  present  societies. 

Besides,  if  mankind  are  to  make  laws  for  them- 
selves, if  there  is  no  need  of  the  intervention  of  God 
for  the  regulation  of  our  passions  and  social  relations, 
he  would  have  judged  our  reason  superior  to  his  own 
in  legislatiye  conceptions!  There  are  but  two  altema- 
tiyes  between  which  we  can  choose: 

Either  he  has  not  known  how,  or  he  has  not  wished 
to  give  us  a  social  code  productive  ff  justice,  industrial 
Attraction  and  passional  harmony. 

i(jf  he  has  not  known  howj  how  could  he  have  sup- 
posed that  our  weak  reason  would  succeed  in  a  task, 
in  which  he  himself  doubted  of  success  "i  1/  he  hat 
not  wished^  how  can  our  legislators  hope  to  organize 
a  society,  which  would  lead  to  the  results  above 
mentioned,  and  of  which  he  wished  to  deprive  us? 

Will  it  be  pretended  that  God  has  left  to  human 
reason  the  direction  of  the  social  movement,  the  regu- 
lation of  social  and  industrial  relations,  although  capa- 
ble assuredly  of  exercising  that  function  himself;  and 
that  he  has  incurred  the  risk  of  perpetuating  social 
discord  on  the  earth  by  leaving  so  important  a  task  to 
our  political  genius? 

-  ■  Our  trials  at  political  ameliorations  for  three  thou- 
sand years  past,  prove  that  civilized  genius  is  inade- 
quate to  the  task.  God  must  have  foreseen  that  all 
our  legislators,  from  Solon  down  to  those  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  would,  with  their  political  measures  and 
reforms,  only  increase  the  intensity  of  the  nine  per- 
ii(ianent  scourges  and  the  load  of  human  miaery . 
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God,  who  has  forseen  thi^  ignQrance^  and  the  de- 
plorable results  of  human  legislation,  wpuld.thea  have 
given  us  knowingly  a  task  beyond  pur  strengthy^-rA 
task  which  would  have  been  so  light  for  his. 

Let  us  analyze  more  in  detail  the  fallacy,  c^  the  doc- 
trine,  which  attribute^  the  power  of  regulating  the 
social  movement  to  weak  human  reason. 

What  could  have  been  the  motives  of  God  in  omit- 
tihg  the  exercise  of  this  function,  when  it  was  so  eai^jf 
for  him  to  exercise  it  by  giving  us  a  co4e  (ipAed  upon 
Attraction?  What  motive  could  h^  have.Ju^  to  refuse, 
us  such  a  code!  Six  views  qiay  be.  taken  on  the^ 
subject  of  this  omission,  .,  .. 

1.  Either  he  has  not  k/iown  fww  .jto  giye  us  % 
Social  code  guaranteeing  truths  ju.^U^e  and  industrial 
Attraction:  in  this  case,  why  create  in  us  the  want 
of  it,  without  having  the  means  of  s^t^fying  that  ' 
want,  he  satisfies  it  in  creatures  inferior  to  US|  to  whicii 
he  assigns  a  system  or  mode  of  existenqe^  adapted  to' 
their  attractions  and  instincts. 

2.  Or  he  has  not  wished  to   giv^  us   this  cod^: 
which  supposes  the  Creator  the  persecutor  of  mankind^ 
creating  in  us  wants  which  it  is  impossible,  for  us  to. 
satisfy,  inasmuch  as  none  of  our  codes  can  extirp^t^i 
the  nine  permanent  scourges.  :^ 

3.  Or  he  has  known  how  and  has  not  wished: 
in  this  case  the  Creator  becomes  a  malignant  being, 
knowing  how  to  do  the  good,  but  prefering:  the  reign 

offevil. 

•       ■  ■    #      '    ■  .\  '. 

4.  Or  he  has  wished  and  has  not  knofvn  how: 

in  thft  casie  \it  is  incapable  of  g6verniiig  us,  knowing 
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and  wishing  the  good,  which  he  cannot  realize,  and 
which  we  still  less  can  attain.  '  * 

5.  Or  he  has  neither  wished' nor  known  haw;  in 
this  case  we  must  attribute  to  him  b6th  want  of  genius 
and  evil  intention. 

6.  Or  he  hcts  knotvn  hoto  and  has  wished;  in  this 
casie  the  code  exists,  and  he  must  have  provided  a 
mode  for  its  revelation, — for  of  what  use  ^ould  it  be, 
if  it  were  to  remain  hidden  from  men  for  whom  it  is 
destined? 

Can  it  be  presumed  that  such  language  is  offensive 
to  the  Diviriity?  Not  at  all:  he  has.  too  wisely  or- 
»'ganized  the  passional  and  material  Universe  to  fear 
that  his  system  or  methods  can  be  criticised,,  or  that 
ttie  causes  and  ends  of  apparent  evil  should  be  ihyesti- 
gited.  We  could  not  perform  an  act  more  acceptable 
to  the  Creator,  tHan  to  quit  our  servile  and  supersti- 
tious  system  of  adoration,  to  scT^utinize  severely  his 
plans  for  the  distribution  of  Movement,  particularly 
of  the  passional^ -^provided,  however,  we  do  the  same 
with  the  adversary  of  the  Divinity,  with  false  hum.an 
reason,  which  from  the  beginning  of  Societies,  has  set 
up  its  own  arbitrary  systems  for  the  regulation  of 
the  passional  or  social  movement,  instead  of  studying 
the  passions,  and  searching  for  a  system  adapted  to 
them. 

When  a  theory,  discovered  after  five  and  twenty 
centuries  of  scientific  neglect,  transmits  to  us  the 
revelations  of  the  Divine  social  code,  initiates  us  into 
a  knowledge  of  its  mechanism,  and  the  system  pf  re- 
lations which  it  assigns  to  oyr  Industry,  what  .have 
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we  ta  do  bat  bhieh  for  ourihlse  ik*ijeA«es^'ami  makef  a 
practiicai  trial  of  that  code  with  a  stnall  Association. 

We  would  never  for  ^moment  have  doubts  the 
existenoe  of  a  dode- productive  W  sbciial  h^mohy  ani 
happiness,  had  we'  relAected  hcrvt  easy  it  was  for  God 
to  aocprd  us  such  a  favor  Exclusive  possessor  of  the 
power  of  imparting  •rfW«cW()H^  the  worst  code 
(Coming  fmm  hiih,  but  bated-  upon  Atti^ertioh,  would 
maintain  itself  and  extend  tor  all  mahkind  by  th^ 
charm  ^conneet^  with  it;  wh^r^afr  the  bftst  social  cod^ 
dbmposed  byman^'requiribg  t'iolence  and  coiistratnt 
to  support  it,  becdtnes,  frotn^thci  ab^en^of  an  attraii- 
tion  for  the  execution  of  its  laWs^  a  &oviH»"  of  discord 
and  mis^7  all  the  politieal.  constitutions  of  men 
s#duld,  for  this  neasotif,  fall  to  the- ground  in' a  moment, 
if  they  were  not  tnkiniained  by  force  and  coercive 
measunes. •  -»■*  -■       •.    ■  ■  ^  >  «•'  .'';'.  .-•-  ./  ■    ■■    . 

Thug,  our  happiness -^an  ^nlyt>9BuH  from  divine 
laws^- even  if  God 'be 'less  skilful  In  legislation  d|an 
our  civiliaed  law-givers.:  His  code^  were  it  the  equal 
only  of  theirs  in  wisdom,  wodld  idways  possess  an  in- 
estimable superiority,  inasmuch  as  it  would  employ  as 
its  agent,  -Attraction^  which  is  the  only  guarantee  of 
happiness  for  those  who  obey»  A  man  is  happier  in 
obeying  a  WDman  he  loves^  than  in  comnnanding  a 
slave;  happiness,  consequently,  does  not-  arise  from 
liberty  alone,  but  from  the  adaptation  of  a  function  to 
the  tastes  of  him,  who  exercisesit 

Thus  God  would  be  certain  of  seeunng  us  Our  hi^ 

piness  by:an  «4//ra)e/tof  Cods, 'were  itinfi^rior  even 

in  wifdom  to  thoso  of  mmn;  and>>on  the^^ottier  hand, 

50* 
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-  The  age,  plunged  in  political  and  legislative  illti* 
^ions,  deserves  the  stitjngest  reproach  for  its  oppo- 
sition to  Nature,  and  the  guide,  which  the  Creator  has 
placed  within  us.  Its  prejudices  against  Attraction, 
are  like  those  old  walisof  Roman  cement,  upon  which 
the  iron  bar  of  the  workman  makes  no  impression; 
such  is  the  strength  of  our  prepossessions  against  the 
guide  which  God  has  given  us,— Attraction.  We 
must,  consequently,  first  clear  away  the  whole  mass 
6t  present  political  and  scientific  pfejiidiees,  before 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  new  doctrine. 

The  more  we  examine  the  perfect  accordance  of 
Attraction  with  the  Attributes  of  the^iVinity  and  the 
desires  of  man,  the  more  firmly  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced  that  our  scientific  bodies  in  neglecting  all  study 
of  Attraction,  have  rendered  themselves  cuFpible  of  a 
most  gross  oversight.  '   • 

To  what  numberless  researches,  which  for  the  most 
part  are  useless,  does  not  curiosity  or  the  desire  of 
gain  lead?  What  laborious  researches  upon  insolv- 
able  problems,  like  those  of  Alchemy !  What  incon- 
siderate searches  in  countries,  which  appear  to  con- 
tain mines!  What  voyages '  t6  discover  some  miser- 
able desert  Island,  or  some  inscription  of  no  value! 
What  fruitless  efibrts  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa! 
What  outlays  to  discover  a  northerrf  passage,  which 
with  the  present  state  of  the  earth's  temperature, 
would  be  impracticable  and  useless! 

Nevertheless,  however  great  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  nothing  can  discourage  scientific  curiosity 
qO  points,  Which  if  attained,  offer  unimp<yrt^nt  remilts : 


'  'r  ■•  '  ■  '  .     - 
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whereas  the  most  magnificent  of  achieven^hts, — the 
discovery  of  the  theory  of  Attraction  and  the  Law  of 
Destinies  has/ during  thirty  centuries  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation, called  forth  no  efforts,  nor  excited  the 

scientific  curiosity  of  any  one. 

■  '  .     .      •  •  ■  •  ■  •'■ 

Numerous  indications  exist,  which  should  have  led 

genius  to  a  study  of  P^assiorial  Attraction.  ^    We  will 

examine,  four  of  those  indications, — which  are  to  be 

found  in  four  of  the  guarantees  tiiaf  Atti-acjtion  offers 

to  Ood  and  man. 

1.  Permanent  Social  guide  and  revelation,  in- 
asmuch as  Attraction  impels  us  continually,  by  im- 
pulses,  which  are  as  fixed  and  unvarying'at  all  timed 
and  in  all  places,  as  ^c  lights  of  reason  are  fluctual^ 
Ing  and  deceptive.  :       .,  f 

Th^  experience  of  all  centuries  proves  that  Attrac- 

tion  ,is  immutable,  that  it  will,  in  twenty  thousand; 

. .  y.     .  .••'.,■■         '  ■.  -i 

years,  be  as  unvarying  as  it  has  been  since  the  crea* 
tion  of  the  world,  that  it  will  always  tend  to  riches 
and  not  to  poverty,  to  groups  and  npt  to  incoherence. 
From  this  immutability  of  Attractipn,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent  that  any  science  relative  to  its  action  and  effects,,, 
would  be  a  positive  science,  and  that  any  social  system 
based  upoq  it,  would  be  a  code  dictated  by  God  and 
interpreted  by  a  pernianeni  revelation,  for  Attraction 
is  never  silent  or  uncertain.  How  important  is  the 
research  of  this  code,  which  once  discovered,  would 
become  a  true  and  unvarying  guide  ih  social  politics, 
and  replace  our  irreconcilable  theories  and  systems. 

If  Attraction  were  not  intended  as  a  guide  for  us,  to 
what  use  and  purpose  could  the  Creatot  have  destined 


•* 
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it?  Up  to  the  present  time,  it  has  served  only  to  lead 
us  astray/to  plunge  us  into  discord  and  social  ex- 
cesses; it  seems  in  our  false  societies  an  enemy,  which 
God  has  placed  in  our  path;  a  traitor  which,  under  a 
deceitful  and  pleasing  exterior,  gains  our  confidence 
to  lure  us  to  perdition.  Is  it  God  who  wishes  to  be- 
tray and  mislead  us,  for  it  is  he,  who  thus  besets  by 
Attraction? 

Sophists  think  they  explain  the  problem  by  sayijoig 
that  God  has  given  ns  reason  to  resist.  It  is  pre, 
cisely  what  he  has  not  done:  that  reason,  which  they 
wish  to  oppose  to  Attraction,  is  impotent  with  those 
even,  who  possess  the  largest  share  of  it;  it  is  in  all 
cWs  powerless  when  the  passions  are  to  be  repressed: 
Children  are  restrained  only  by  fear;  young  men  by 
the  want  of  money;  the  mass,  by  poverty  and  want;. old 
age  by  cautious  calculations,  which  check  the  head- 
long passions  of  youth;  but  no  one  is  restrained  by 
that  reason,  which  unaccompanied  by  any  other  con- 
siderations, strives  directly  to  subdue  the  passions. 

Reason,  it  is  clear,  is  without  weight  or  influence; 
and  the  more  we  observe  man,  the  more  we  see  that 
he  is  entirely  guided  by  Attraction;  that  he  hears  to 
reason  so  far  only,  as  it  aids  him  in  the  attainment  of 
his  pleasures  and  in  the  means  of  satisfying  Attraction. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  God  in  subjecting  us  to  this 
guide,  to  this  interpreter,  must  have  assigned  It  some 
employment  adapted  to  the  ends  of  Unity  and  Justice, 
which  are  two  attributes  of  the  Creator.  To  apply  it 
to  a  useful  purpose,  he  must  have  given  us  a  code, 
which    would    permit   its    free  development.     Thjs 


• 

opinion  is  t!ie  oiily  one,  ^ich  is  compatible  with  the 
five  following  attributes  of  God:  Difecti6n,  of  Move- 
menty  Ecooomy"  of  Means^  Equilibrated  Justice, 
Universality fof  Providence,  Unity  op  SvstElff. 

When  so  many  indiditidns  exiirt,  which  should  have 
induced  a  ^udy  of  Attraction  and  of  the  system  to 
which  it  tends,  how  shall  we  characterize  the  neglect 
of  enlightened  ages  for  having  so  long  def^rr^d  this 
stadyy'^and  how  characterize  the  perversity  of  those 
who  might  ehdeaver  to  prevent  a  trial  of  Asi^ciation, 
now  that  ita  laws  are  discovered,  by  a  study  and 
analysis  of  this  long  neglected  sUbjedt 

2.  Economy  of  MeaMy — ^by  •etrtplo3ring  a  means' 
which  possesses  the  two-fold  propferty  6(  interpre- 
ta^tion  and  impuIse;^  a  mearn^  "which,  while  it  stim- 
ulates lis  to  action,  maniftists^tb  tis  th^  will  of  th^  Di- 
vinity. •    ■■•"  ■''^  '•  '  ''''         '  ■■  ' 

What  idea  does'thfe  woild  form  if  thie  econbtiiy  of 
God,  upon  Which  ft  ireasbtt'd  so  falsely?  When  a 
means  exists  for  performing  a  dotime  duty  With  a 
single  agent,  caii  we  siippiose  th^t  God'^ would  overlook 
this  economy  anil  prefei*  the  coercive  system,  wnich  ♦ 

would  occasion  a'  double  loss.'  He  wbu'Fd'  dfo  so,  had 
he  chosen  as  his  interpreter,  reason  without  Attrac- 
tion. In  this  case,  he  would  be  obliged  to  recui;  to 
civilized  methods;  that  i^ — ^to  constraint,  with  its 

Unproductive  interpreters. 
And  refractory  subjects. 

In  politics  and  legislation,  we  have  at  present,  a 
great  many  pretended  interpreters  of  wisdom  and  rear 
son,,  but  they  have  to  sijipj^^rt  thqir  wisdom,  by  jailfi|. 
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scaffolds^  ai^d  by  an  unprodvictive.  army,  without  whidiy 
nations  would  not.  listen  to  their  lessons  of  wisdom, 
nor  bear  the  load  of  evil,  which  their  systems  heap 
upon  them.  '  • 

Our  theories,  which  copfer  on  God  the  title  of  Su- 
preme economist,  show  themiselyes  devoid  of  meanipg, 
and  derison  when  they  suppose  that  l^e  eould  have 
speculated  upon  a  system  of  const]:aint,  frpm  which 
results  so  enormous  a.loSs.  It  is  perfectly,  easy  for 
him  to  adopt  a  system. of  Attraction,.. from. which  all 
economy,  all  riches  would  flow:  he  jemplpys^  visibly, 
this  system,  in  the  direction. of  planets  and  various  in^ 
dustrial  animals:  can  we.  suppoi^  that  h^  wou|4  wish 
to  exclude  us  from  it?  ,..,,. 

3.  Avoidance  of  con^raint  a^d  coercive  meur 
suresy — of  bailiff Sy  cqyjtU  jof.jvMif^y  pri^nSy  scqf- 
/olds,  repressive  legislaiioriy  and  other  parctaitic 
agentSy  to  which  the  civilized  and  barbarian  societies 
must  resort  in  order  to  maintain  their  false  and  repug- 
nant system  of  Industry. 

All  these  measures  of  constraint  would  become  use- 
less from  the  monient  a  systeni  of  Attractive  Industry 
coul^  be  organized.  Can  we  doubt  that  we  are  des- 
tined to  it?  As  presumptive  evidence  of  the  fact,  we 
have  only  to  observe,  that  God  has  created  on  the 
earth  no  means  of  constraint  superior  to  the  resistance, 
which  man  can  oppose.  We  see  upon  our  globe 
neither  giants,  centaurs,  tritons,  nor  any  agents  capa- 
ble of  overpowering  human  armies,  although  it  would 
have  been  so  easy  for  God  to  create  on  the  land  and 
in  the  sea,  beings  of  a  collosal  stature,  capable  of 
checking  man  in  case  of  rebellion  to  his  views.     The 
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absence  of  any  creations  of  the  kihd^  phljveirthat  con- 
straint does  nbt  enter  into  the  plans  of  the  Creator, 
and  that  a  code  coming  from  him  will  be  fully  exempt 
from  it.  *  '•■    ■    *  • 

"  If  God  did  not  posset  the  po\^er'  of  distributing 
Attraction  a^  he  ivished,-he  Would  be  obliged  to  resort 
to  constraint, — ^to  crfeate  in  the  firmanieht,  colossal 
planets  to  control  the  smaller  ones,  a  Ad  compel  them 
to  move  with  regularity  in  thdr  orbits.  He'^ould 
have  to  pursue  the  same  i»y tftem  on  the  ekrth,  and  crfe^ 
ate  beings  of  a  gigantic  species,  like  th^  fabled  mon- 
sters  of  aritiquity,— sphinxes;  giants,  centittrrs,  etc.,  in 
order  to  force  men  to  exercise  Industry,  and  to  obey 
sucb  a^ystem  as  he  wished.  Clirtying  out  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle,  he  wc^ld  also  be  obliged  to 
create  huge  bees  to  force  the  smaller  to  f^the^  hon^y; 
and  large  bearers  to  forc<^  the  lesser  ones  to  oonstroet 
their  dftms.      ■•••■•     '     ■ 

Sfiil  these  coiotisal  q>ecies  might  disobey  'God^  if  in 
the  execution  of  the  duty  assigned  them,  they  w^re 
not  impelled  by  Attraction.  6od,  consequently^  would 
be  obliged  to  em^ploy  •Sltraetion  idith  some,  and 
constraint  with  others,  and  use  knowingly  //t/- 
plieity  in  governing  the  Universe^  when  he  need  only 
employ  Unity  hy  subjectihgall  creation  to  Attrac- 
tion, which  in  catling  forth  ati  affectionate  and  willing 
submission,  would  fortn  a  chain  of  flowers  for  all  his 
creatures. 

How  can  we  suppose  that  a  Being  to  whom  we  at- 
tribute supreme  goodness  ahd  economy,  could  take 
pleasure  in  thus  complicating  the  aoeiid  mecfcaDiini  by- 
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eiQployUig  constraint,  which  requires  twice  the  num- 
ber of  agonto,  and  causes  the  misfortuue  of  the  great 
noajority?  How  could  that  Being  to  whom  we  at- 
tribute Unity  of  System,  deprive  himself  intentionally 
of  the  wonderful  lever, — ^Attraction, — which,  enjoy- 
ed with  complete  success  as  agent  of  sideral  harmonies 
must,  if  there  be  unity  of  system,  be  applied  to  the 
social  harmonies  of  mankind? 

From  these  indications,  we  may  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  Grod,  in  assigning  us  social  laws,  could 
only  have  speculated  upon  the  employment  of  Attrac- 
tion, inasmuch  as  he  has  provided  himself  with  ne 
means  of  constraint  How  can  we  after  ihat^  explain 
the  inconsistency  of  men,  who  wish,  as  tliey  say,  to 
walk  in  the  way  of  God,  and  who,  refusing  to  consult 
Attraction,  his  agent  and  interjM^ter  in  social  matters, 
trust  to  our  vague  and  arbitrary  doctrines,  although^ 
the  continuance  of  the  nine  permanent  scourges, 
should  have  proved  to  them  that  those  doctrines  are 
opposed  to  the  wish  of  God,  and  that  under  their 
guidance,  nuuti  has  failed  completely  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Divine  social  code  an4  the  theory  of 
De^inies. 

4.  Direct  and  positive  recompense  of  worlds  go- 
vertied  by  Attraction;  (that  is — which  have  organ- 
ized social  harmony;)  and  in  direct  and  passive  pun- 
ishment of  rebel  worlds^  (of  those  remaining  in  social 
subversion,)  without  resort  to  violence,  but  by  the, 
suffering  of  attractions,  which  are  not  satisfied.  This 
is  the  punishment  of  rebel  worlds,  guided  by  the  false 
science  and  iegidation  of  man. 
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It  would  be  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Supreme  Beings  to  inflict  direct  yengence  upon  rebel 
worlds  or  indiyiduals;  free  will  woiild  then  no  longer 
exist  Howoonld  men  be  free  to  choose  between  the 
Dirihe  Sjr9tem,— *or  Industrial  Association,  and  hu- 
man systems,— or  Industrial  incoherence,  if  God  in* 
flicted '  direct  punishment  upon  worlds^  which  di»- 
obey^jbis  will?  There  is-  no  liberty  of  opinion  where 
Ikere  is  a  certainty  of  punishment,  if  One  of  the  alter-^ 
natives  be-  choseuf .  Grod)  to  leave  us  free  will,  must 
desist  from  his  power  of  punishing  directly,  and  in^ 
fliot  oualy  a  passive  piuiishmenty  that  of  desires  and  atf 
tractions  unsaltisfied.  This. punishment  is  equitable^ 
inasraueb  as  it  is  in  all  caace^.  regulated  by  the  resists 
ante  (tf  the  rebels  and  requti?ea  no  spmal.  ohastise-r 
meot,  no  act  of  Bivine  anger. 

The  tenacity  of  Atlsraotioii^ats  constant  demand  for 
satisfaction,  is  a  slight  evil  in  the  beginning.  We 
may  Ury  to  repress,  it  for  a  while,  to  despise  the  goods 
of  the  world  and  console,  ourselves,  when  in  want, 
with  a  perusal  of  Plato  or  Seneea.  We  mi^t,  per- 
haps, even  succeed  in  becoming  indifierent  to  priva- 
tionsf  if  these  goods,  so  necessary  to  our  comforts^ 
were  not  constantly  displayed  before  us.  The  poor 
and  the  needy  are  everywhere  exposed  to  this  tanttli* 
zation.  In  small  villages  even,  there  are  ■'  always  a 
few  rich,  whose  happier  condition  awakens  desires 
and  wants  in  the  multitude,  which  reduce  them  to  the 
condition  of  Tantalus.  Thus  Attraction,  long  re* 
pressed  becomes  a  punishment,  but  it  is  not  direet 
punishment  on  the  ptrt  of  (>od,  (or  men-  are  free  te 
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chan^  ftt  aay  tiotie  th^r  ^urBe,  to  qkiit  the  banner  of 
human  science  and  legislation^  of  poverty  and  repug- 
nant Industry^  for  that  of  Attractiyelndnatiy  and 
Kiches,  which  Association  will  fully 'guarantee  to  fhem. 
When  nations  begin  to  feel  their  misery,  and  knovr 
how  to  descant  upon  the  disorders  of  the  Seetil 
world,  they  then  possess  a  fully  developed  system  of 
Indurtry,  which  is  the  means  or  instrument  nrnpnfuij 
to  the  organization  of  Association;  nothing  Uien  pit* 
vents  them  from  attaining  social  happiness,  provided 
they  see  liie  necessity  of  a  code  pre*compoaed  by  God 
for  the  regulation  of  their  passions  and  societiei,  and 
endeavor  to  discover  its  laws  and  mechanism.  It  if 
not  €bd,  consequently,  who  prevents  the  human  race 
from  attaining  their  happiness;  they  do  it  themselves 
by  condemning  the  passions  and  neglecting  all  search 
for  a  social  code  adapted  to  those  impulses  of  the 
soul. 

Let  us  observe  that  the  suffering  which  arises  from 
unsatisfied  Attraction,  weighs  down  upon  the  rich  as 
well  as  upon  the  poor,  and  that  among  the  rich  classes, 
whose  happiness  is  envied,  we  find  a  vast  number, 
who  are  devoured  by  ennui  and  desires.  Let  us  lis- 
ten on  this  subject  to  a  celebrated  woman, — Madame 
de  Maintenon: 

"  Could  I  but  explain  to  you  the  ennui y  which  de- 
vours the  great,  the  difficulty  which  they  find  in  fill- 
iag  up  their  time!  The  irksomness  of  that  multitude 
of  valets,  whom  thfey,  however,  cannot  do  without; 
the  restlessness  whicK  leads  them  to  change  place, 
without  finding  any  one-  that  pteases!      The  0fiitt<t 
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that  follows  them  even  upon  the  throive!     Do  you  not 
aee  that  I  am  dying  with  m«lan<;holy,  whife  fkvoted 
by  fortune  to  an  extent  that  can  hardly  be  imagined, 
and  that  it  is  only  the  succor  of  God^  whi«h  prerents 
m^  from  sinking  under  it  I  (A  feeble , succor  if  it  leads 
her  to  die  of  melancholy.)     I  have  been  young  and 
handsome;  I  have  enjoyed  pleasures;    I  have  been 
Ioy4  by  all  at  a  later  age;  I  have  passed  years  in  the 
intercourse  of  letters;  I  have  attained  the  height  of 
fortune^  and  I  protest  to  you,  that  all  conditions  leave 
a  frightful  void,  an  anxiety,  or  lassitude,  a  desire  to 
know  something.else^  because  in  them  all,  there  is 
nothing,  which  satisfies^  fully." 
.   If  at  the  height  of  grandeur,  we  find  persons  de- 
voured by  e^mw,  what  nuist  it  be  in  cases  were  am - 
bitioa  is  thwarted?    We  often  see  persons  die  of  des- 
pair from  the  failure  of  some  favorite  scheme.     Four- 
croy,  the  learned  chemist,  died  of  regret,  it  is  said,  at 
seeing  the  place  of  President  of  the  University  given 
to  Pontanes.     Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  having  failed  in 
obtaining  the  office  6f  Chancellor^  which  was  given  to 
Mr.  Abbot,  committed  suicide  in  a  fit  of  despair.     If 
we  take  at  hazzard,  twenty  men,  who  have  families  to 
support,  we  shall  find  that  the  want  of  means  is  for 
nineteen  of  them  a  constant  perplexity  and .  torment. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  women,  who  have  passed 
the  age  of  youth,  ^and  who  have  no  passion  capable  of 
absorb4ng  their  attention.     We  see  this   misery  of 
unsatisfied  Attraction  extend  even  to  the  most  obscure 
classes;  here  a  peasant  chokes  with  spite  for  having 
miMed  a  fai^m,  whiish  a  neighbor  has  obtained;  there 
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a  young  girl  sinks  into  a  decline,  and  dies  from  a  mar- 
riage broken  off.  We  see  all  ranks  and  classes  ex- 
posed to  these  privations,  which  cause  despair;  in 
Asssociation  they  would  not  exist,  as  this  order  would 
afford  to  each  passion  numerous  developments,  form* 
ing  diversions  to  each  other,  and  producing  a  variety 
and  succession  of  pleasures  so  well  connected,  that 
reverses  would  at  the  most,  cause  but  a  few  mo^entHsf 
sorrow.         ' 

Such  would  be  the  result  of  Pamonal  Equity 
briunif  which  is  only  possible  in  an  order  of  things, 
in  which  the  twelve  piissions  are  developed  by  con- 
trasted, connected  and  rival  Series.  Out  of  this  me- 
chanism our  souls^  as  truly  remarks  the  author,  quoted, 
find  even  at  the  summit  of  greatness,  but  a  /rightful 
voidy  an  anxiety^  a  iassiiude,  a  desire  to  know  some- 
thing else* 

The  great  error  of  most  readers,  is  that  they  make 
no  summary  of  what  they  read:  we  will  consequently 
sum  up  and  repeat  in  two  short  paragraphs,  the  sub- 
stance of  what  has  here  been  said  at  length. 

The  Duty  of  God  is  to  compose  a  Social  Code,  and 
to  reveal  it  to  man.  It  is  evident  from  the  preceding 
observations,  that  he   has  fulfiled  this  doable  duty. 

The  duty  of  man  is  to  search  for  the  Divine  code  in 
the  study  of  Attraction.  It  is  manifest  tliat  human 
reason  has  not  fulfiled  its  task.  This  neglect  being 
now  repaired,  and  the  Passional  code  discovered,  it 
only  remains  to  make  an  examinatipn  and  a  practical 
trial  of  it. 
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